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These closets are 
made tostandthe 
rough usage of 
the school water 
closet. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


Seldom requires re- 
pairs. 


Easy of access when 
repairs are necessary. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Many [Thousands inuse. 


Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
ARE ALWAYS LIKE NEW! 


There’s no wear-out and no depreciation 
to Natural Slate Blackboards. You are con- 
serving the taxpayers’ money when you in- 
stall ever-perfect Natural Slate Blackboards. 


Natural Slate is Sanitary, Dustless, Fire- 
proof, Easy-to-write-on, Easy-to-clean, Eco- 
nomical. Once it is installed, upkeep costs 
can be completely forgotten. 


Immediate shipments can be made on 
Natural Slate Blackboards. 


Write for the interesting and complete 
story of Natural Slate Blackboards. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


108 ROBINSON AVENUE 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 
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The Johnson System is furthermore the most reli- 
able automatic temperature and humidity regula- 
tion in schools because its [Thermostats and Dia- 
phragm Valves having diaphragms entirely of 
metal do not wear out, wear down, deteriorate or 
require repairs due to deterioration. With the per- 
fect results its all-metal construction obtains that 


assurance of continuance indefinitely. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
Factory and Main Office - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES, UNITED STATES & CANADA 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885. 


JOHNSON 


SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTRO 
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KEWANEE 


Steel Boilers 


Equally Efficient 
for Coal or Oil 











These Features Make 
Kewanee Boilers Ideal 
for Burning Oil 


Efficient Circulation 


The burning of oil produces a quick hot 
fire. Hence to be efficient when burning 
oil, a boiler must have circulation 
sufficient to transfer all the heat 
created into the water 


High Fireboxes Give Ample 
Mixing Space 


Also; oil must be burned in a firebox 
properly designed so that sufficient room 
is provided in which the oil and air can 
mix. Big and high fireboxes have 
been a Kewanee “‘hobby’’ since the 
first one was built. 


Great Strength is Also 
Important 


The sudden changes in the temperature 
of the firebox caused by burning oil de- 
mand great strength. The _ greatest 
known strength in boiler building is ob- 
tained by the riveted steel construc- 
tion used in all Kewanees. 








Oil is liquid fuel, nothing more, nothing less. 
A boiler that burns coal successfully, will burn 
oil with equally good results. So it is not sur- 
prising that Kewanee Boilers which have for 
years been recognized as the leading steel 
heating boilers built are becoming known as 
the best boilers when oil is used as fuel. 


In the States where the oil is produced—Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, California—Kewanee Boilers have 
long been accepted as the finest heat making units 
obtainable. 


So don’t let any one confuse you about this. If a 
boiler is efficient burning coal it will also be efficient 


when burning oil. Kewanee has proved its a 


with both kinds of fuel. 


Ask us for proof. We can 
furnish it, and will — gladly. 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 





Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio BRANCHES——————— New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio , Plecbaroh t Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Dalles, Tex. El Paso, Texas Los Angeles, Calif. Pitts , Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Charlotte, N. C. Denver, Colo. Grand Rapids, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. St. louie st Toledo, Ohio 

Chatta a, Tenn. Des Moines, Iowa Indianapolis, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. Salt Lake City Utah Toronto, Ont., Cana. 
Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. San Antonio, Texas New York City, N.Y. 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS, RADIATORS, WATER HEATERS, TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 
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Mhey Ponnial, 


Window Shades 


Authorities agree that the glare from windows improperly shaded 
is the chief cause of defective eyesight among school children. During 
the past few years such organizations as the United States Bureau 
of Education, the National Committee for Prevention of Blindness, 
the Eyesight Conservation Council of America, the New York Illu- 
minating Engineering Society, and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects of New York have carefully studied this question, giving con- 
siderable attention to the question of window shades. 


The United States Bureau of Education in speaking of window 
shades says: ‘‘ The only entirely satisfactory device is the adjustable 
fixture whereby any desired part of the window can be covered.” 


Let in the Light 
yet Shut out the Glare 


Athey Perennial Window Shades meet this re- 
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quirement—fully. They can be raised from the bottom, 
or lowered from the top—folding like an accordion. 


With them it is a matter of only a moment to 
adjust the shades in order to shut out the glare from 
the sun’s direct rays, without shutting out all the light 
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STRAINED WIRE 


Detailed drawing showing construction and 
operation of Athey Perennial 
Window Shades. 


By raising Athey Shades to the top, and 
lowering to about 10 inches from the win- 
dow stool, an air chamber is created be- 
tween the glass and the shades. 


If the upper window sash is then lowered 
about 10 inches, the sun’s rays superheating 


The cloth of which they are made diffuses a soft 
light—another important feature. 


Provide Automatic 


Ventilation 


the air in this chamber will automatically 
draw the old air from the room and out 
above the sash. 


This feature makes Athey Shades partic- 
ularly valuable in schools not provided with 
automatic ventilation. 
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Solve the Shade 
Problem for Schools 


Won't rattle or 
flutter in the wind 


Rattling, fluttering window shades dis- 
tract the pupils’ attention and annoy the 
instructor. Athey Shades operate on 
strained wires so that even when the win- 
dows are open they will not rattle nor 
flutter. 


Also they prevent the wind from blow- 
ing papers from desks. 





Built to last for many years 


The special herring-bone weave Coutil cloth of which they are made is as near in- 
destructible as cloth can be made. Rain won't ruin it and it can be dry cleaned. It is 
guaranteed not to fade. 

And Athey Shades have no latches, catches, rollers or 
springs to slip, stick or break. The only parts of the shades 
which ever need to be handled are the operating cords. 

Thousands of installation—many of them more than ten 
years old—prove that Athey Shades last so long they actual- 
ly are the least expensive obtainable. 


For windows of all types 


Athey Shades are made in any length, and in widths up 
to 16 feet. They can be used on windows of any type (wood 
or steel) including the circle head type of windows which are 
so hard to shade. 

Our booklet, “Conservation of Eyesight,” 


will interest any one connected with schools. 
Athey Shades applied to a circle A copy will be sent upon request. 


head type cf window. 


Perennial Window Shades 5, 
Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 


Athey Disappearing Partition 
6013 WEST 65TH ST., CHICAGO. 


Athey Skylight Shades 
i SoiexS i New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
7 In Canada: CRESSWELL - McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


The fact that there has 
never been a fatality 
cause by panic im any 
Von Duprin equipped 
school house is well 
worth the serious con- 
sideration of every school 
board = and every archi- 
tect. | 


oP 


Von Buprin 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
STABLISHED 1852 
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Plant No. 2, Pacific Steel Bo 
Bristol, Pa. 
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Plant No. 1, General Boilers Company 
Waukegan, Ill. 


A New Pacific Plant 
—whichwilldouble Pacificoutput 


Tue nation-wide popularity of Pacific Boilers has made necessary 
the erection of a complete new plant at Bristol, Pa., opened 
September 1. This plant doubles Pacific manufacturing capacity. 
It provides better dieotee facilities to Eastern points and better 
all-around service to the heating trade. 

Up to6 years ago when the large Pacific factory was built at Wauke- 
gan, Pacific Boilers were unknown east of the Rocky Mountains. 
With the building of this plant the demand for Pacific Boilers in- 
creased rapidly, showing a gain of 33 % to'78% each year. Inacompar- 
atively short time, 50% additional floor space was needed at Wauke- 
gan. And now comes the Bristol factory—doubling Pacific output. 


This remarkable development isa striking tribute to the performance 
of Pacific Boilers under all sorts of conditions. Only through out- 
standing superiority could such a demand be built in so short a time. 


The Pacific sales organization also has grown until it includes active 
sales representation in 52 cities. Pacific service is right at your door. 


Write for catalogs and complete information. 


GeNneERAL Borrers Company, Waukegan, III 
Paciric Steer BorrerR CorporatTion, Bristol, Pa 


PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 





iler Corporation 


PACIFIC STEEL BOWER <OnPOR 
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NEW HOME of the 
Ontversal Fleating and kentilatinge Unit 


Located at 


STATE ROAD AND RHAWN STREET, HOLMESBURG JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA 


This new building is the largest plant 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of heating 
and ventilating units. 

Nation-wide sales and service through 
offices of the American Blower 
Company in all principal cities. 


JoHN J. NespitT, INc. 


STATE ROAD AND RHAWN STREET 





The Universal Unit aad : 
The Standard by which all other makes HOLMESBURG J UNCTION, PHILADELPHIA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
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New High School at St. 
Minn. Double- 
hung installation of Colum- 
bia Crescent Tint Shadeson 
Columbia Rollers. 


Charles, 


Economy! 


Columbia 


Columbia Shades help make 
this school library an ideal 
place for pleasant study. 
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Cut your electric light bills—and 


window shade replacement costs 


Plenty of sunshine out-doors 
—plenty of windows. Yet in- 
side—electric lights going full 
blast! 


All because of those dark, 
opaque shades at the windows 
—ugly, light-dimming shades 
that shroud each room in gloom. 


After all, why shut out free 
daylight and then pay for ex- 
pensive artificial light? Is that 


economy! 


Compare this absurd waste 
of daylight with the sound econ- 
omy of Columbia Crescent Tint 


Window Shades translucent 


tone-color shades that admit a 
maximum of natural light, yet 
exclude all harsh, eye-straining 
glare. 

And still another advantage: 
Columbia unfilled Shades are 
strong on durability. Never 
stretch, crack or pinhole. That 
is because they’re closely woven, 
firm-textured, carefully painted 
—built for the kind of usage 
that most school equipment is 
subjected to, day in and day out. 
Replacement costs drop right 
down toward zero with these 
long-wearing window shades on 
the job. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Fiera Avenue, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago —_ Cincinnati 


Kansas City Fresno 


St. Louis San Francisco 


New Orleans 


Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 


Minneapolis 


Portland (Ore.) 
Los Angeles 


GUARAN T 


WINDOW S§S 
and ROLLERS 


E 


30% to 40% longer life, a third 
greater lifting power and silent 
operation are among the advan- 
tages made possible by the exclu- 
sive features embodied in the Co- 
lumbia Roller. These features in- 
clude an extra strong spring, rust- 
proof ends and nickeled fixtures. 


You can save time 


and insure shade satisfaction by 
using the Standard Specification for 
Window Shades which we'll gladly 
send on request. A specimen roller 
and samples of Columbia Cloth are 
sent with the specification. Just fill 


in coupon and mail to The Columbia 
wa Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork 


Name 
Street 


City 
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The swivel tool enables the operator to 
reach under desks and chairs and into 
seemingly inaccessible corners. 


The recommendations of our 
Engineering Department may 
be obtained on any cleaning 
problem without cost or obli- 
gation. 











Spencer Advantages 


Always ready for use. 


Can be operated by anyone of ordinary 
intelligence. 


Possesses an easy and perfect system of 
control. 


Tools are few, simple and strong — all 
wearing surfaces easily, quickly and in- 
expensively replaced. 


No valves, belts or complicated parts re- 
quiring constant adjustment. 


Consumes power only, beyond the idle 
load, directly in proportion to the amount 
of work being done. 


Has comparatively few wearing parts and 
consequently low maintenance cost. 





' 


S PENCER SD 


CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEMS 


Spencer Central Cleaning Systems represent the highest de- 
velopment in vacuum cleaning apparatus within the last decade. 
They include features of design, construction and operation 
found in no other system of vacuum cleaning. 


And it is for this reason that over 1,200 Spencer Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems are in use in schools today—each rendering 
an incomparable degree of satisfactory service, which with the 
passing of each year, only tends to more firmly establish 
Spencer prestige and reliability. 


School Officials, Architects and Engineers throughout the 
entire country unqualifiedly indorse and recommend the 
Spencer System as the ideal vacuum cleaning equipment 
for school installation. 


Write for list of school installations and 
complete data regarding Spencer equipment. 


The Spencer Turbine Company 


Hartford Connecticut 
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R the same reason that glass Las been used for centuries, to let 

in the sunlight, independent of the vagaries of the weather, the 

Univent is used, today, to bring outdoor air directly into the room, 

without regard to storms, snow, rain, smoke, dust and nerve-wrack- 
ing outdoor noises. 


Univent Equipped 


Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland, Ohio, Univent and Glass make the difference between primitive life, where 
_ __ Wallace G. Nesbitt, Director of Schools man must take what nature gives him —and modern life, with the 
Franz C. Warner & W.R. McCornack, Architec ‘ ‘ ; 

Mayer & Valentine Engineers enjoyment of fresh, clean, comfortably warmed outdoor air, within 


Cleveland, Ohio 


the protecting walls of the schoolroom. 


Your pupils and teachers can enjoy air with all its outdoor vigor, 
every day of every season, in schoolrooms equipped with the Uni- 
vent. Thousands of schoolrooms know its benefits today, and recog- 
nize, in the Univent, the highest and yet the simplest development 
of Ventilation. 





The reasons for their choice are contained, with many other inter- 


VENTI LATION esting facts, in the book, ‘““Univent Ventilation.” Write today, and 


let us send your copy. 


Mfd. only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, I/1. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 
® Sales and Service ¢ 








BELFAST, ME NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO DENVER SEATTLE 
BOSTON SYRACUSE GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MILW AUKEE EMPORIA SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA SPOKANE TORONTO 


SCRANTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 
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Dignity and 
Permanence in 


Floors of 


Oak 


Ouiver WENDELL 
Howmess in his delight- 
ful poem, “The Dea- 
con’s Masterpiece, or 
The Wonderful ‘One- 





In 5 Gommneres Hoss Shay’ oe in the 
denteadingtinns building of which only 
of the parecer the strongest materials 


were used, including 
floors of oak, points 
this moral: ‘‘little of 
all we value here wakes 
on the morn of its 
hundredth year, with- 
out both feeling and 
looking queer. In fact, 
there’s nothing that 
keeps its youth, so far 
as I know, but a tree 
and truth.’’ 


University of 
Chicago, oa 
floors are in use. 


In college libraries 
and reading rooms, de- 
voted to the study of 
truth, what more fitting 


Put your floor- than floors of oak— 


ing problems up 
to our experts. from the tree that en- 
We will gladly dures for centuries, rec- 


serve you. ognized for ages as the 


symbol of character and 
dignity! 


Oak floors grow 
more mellow and beau- 
tiful with time; a little 
attention to the surface 
is all that is needed to 
keep them in perfect 
condition. They are 
sanitary, because the 
tight continuous sur- 
face repels dirt; and 
healthful, because wood 
diminishes the strain of 
constant standing and 
walking. 


illite 
a ‘ N . 
jy 
a) 


y , Valuable information 
ares ua on the uses, advantages, 


ae and proper care of oak 
SRE i ee f floors will be mailed 


$ to school officials on 
) request. 
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/ a pe age OT ne BurEAU 
867 Hearst Bldg., 
Narture’s GIFT or Chicago 


EveRLASTING Beauty 


Oak FLooriInG 
















St. James School, Decatur, Ill. 


Insist on These Things 
In Your Toilet Partitions 


Your school toilet and shower parti- 
tions demand these 5 cardinal quali- 
ties: 

(1) Sanitation. The design must be 


free from dirt-catchers and easy to clean, 
the enamel must be vitreous. 


(2) Strength. Heavy enough metal 
construction, solid enough installation, to 
stand juvenile abuse. 


(3) Non-scribbling surface. Pencil 
marks should be illegible. 


(4) Adaptability. Standard unit con- 
struction to fit any layout without waste 
space. 


(5) Economy. Simple construction 
(free from frills) that will stand up as 
long as the building. 


Sanymetal School partitions pos- 
sess all these advantages. Compare 
Sanymetal point for point, with any 
other metal partition made — you'll 
realize the difference. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 


TRADE MARK 
U-S. REG. 


Toilet and Office 


PARTITIONS 
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An Efficient Plan Means | 
an Efficient Cafeteria! | 





An Albert Pick Company Cafeteria of unusually large proportions—Mobile High School, Mobile, Ala. 


Firnzineering knowledge alone 
can produce aSchool Cafeteria 
that is practical in operation, low 
in first cost and free from ex- 
pensive replacements. 


Albert Pick and Company offers 
you the services of the country’s 
foremost authorities. Their ex- 
perience and knowledge of the 
field are invaluable. Consult 
them without obligation. 


meno tin ALBERT PICK=COmMPpany 


every educator Just ask for book Y93 208—224 W. RANDOLPI { STREET, CHICAGO 
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Sanitary - Durable 


Economical 
Backed by a Half-Century 


of Success 


OTHING is spared in building rugged 

strength and durability into Weisteel 
Compartments. Every material used—every 
construction feature—every assembly oper- 
ation has been selected for and proved by 
years of hard service. 


Architects and builders know this. Weisteel 
therefore enjoys their predominating pref- 
erence. “Architects specify more Weisteel 
Compartments than any other make”—an 
enviable recognition. 


Use the Cooperative Plan—send us a rough 
sketch of your space. We will send you full 
recommendations and quotations with no 
obligation. 


Weisteel Cooperative Plan 


Send us rough layout of toilet rooms, indicating plumbing facil- 
ities and requirements. We make up complete plans and speci- 
fications for your particular requirements and send them to you 
with quotations. 


Compartments are shipped with simple diagram and complete 
erection instructions indexed to numbered compartment sections. 
No fitting, cutting or drilling is necessary when erecting Weisteel, 
and it is virtually impossible to make mistakes. Specialized labor 
unnecessary 


In replacing old installations, this plan saves you much time, cost 
and worry. It assures you that the completed installation will be 
fully satisfactory. For new building installations the Cooperative 
Plan is equally valuable in working with the architect. 





COMPARTMENTS 


Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions 
Hospital Cubicles 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas). 


Branch Offices: 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
Boston Atlanta 


Representatives in all Principal Cities. 


Established 1876. 














Safety in Schools 


School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 


for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 
find in 


ended 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can 
be arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 


Quick Exit at All Times 
is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 
close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by repre- 
sentative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
Chicago 
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Awning Type Windows for Schools 


and Hospitals Excel for Health 











Interior Court—Eureka Junior High School 


Eureka, California 
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Universal #indow Company. 
1916 Broadway, 


Oskland, Californie. 
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Lower sash controls operation of all sash. 


NO WINDOW POLE REQUIRED. 





“Donovan” — Universal 1 
Windows of the Awn- 


DONOVAN aot ate ote | 


tical, hygienic and ar- A 
chitectural requirements 4 

UNIVERSAL Te | 
orem 3 == UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY eee 
LL WI ND OWS HOMA General Sales Office — 1916 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Agents in all principal Cities of the United States 
AWNING TYPE Information about the Truscon Donovan 


Awning T ype Steel Windows may be secured 
from the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


— 
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LUDWIG. ABT. 


Architect 





of Educational Buildings 


| 
20 years experience in planning | 
oe Mo. | 


inet Bidg. 





ALSOP & CALLANAN | | 
ARCHITECTS | 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS | 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. Jacksonville. Fla. 


Registered States of Tennessee and Florida 





ASHBY, ASHBY & SCHULZE 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Construction 


Ashby, Ashby & Schulze Building 
1511 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois | 


BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 








HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 





CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
i til. 


COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 








172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 





WALTER P. CRABTREE 
ARCHITECT 


N B. NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
NEW BRITIAN, CONNECTICUT 








LEONARD H. FIELD, JR., A. |. A. 


ARCHITECT 
510 Peoples National Bank Building 
Jackson, Michigan 











| MARTIN J. GEISE 
———_ Architect ———"—"————_ 
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-rcr” ce WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 
FOELLER & SCHOBER | ARCHITECT 
ARCHITECTS : 206 Grand Ave , 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


FRAMPTON & BOWERS 


Registered Architects 
Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses 
SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
412 11th St. 





Laramie, Wyo. 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 








HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





| WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the “ HOLMES" System of Schoo! Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


I} 
608 - 14 American Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana | 64 W. Randolph St 112 E. Allegan St. 


J. W. GADDIS 
Architect 


School Work a Specialty 


CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 














WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 





A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience 


| KEOKUK, IOWA. QUINCY. ILL. 
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Y.M.C.A. Building 8th and Main Sts. 
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Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 
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Karl K. Keffer Earle E. Jones 


KEFFER & JONES, Architects 
DES MOINES. IOWA 


| Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris 
GIESECKE & HARRIS 
Architects 
| Specializing in School Design 
| 297 West 7th St. 





Masonic Temple 
Architectural and Structural Design. 


Mechanical Equipment of | 
Buildings. Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools 
High and Grade Schools | 











| 
| 
Austin, Texas. 








J. KERR GIFFEN 
Architect and School Specialist 


KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY 


Architects 
Boston, Mass. | 


FERD. L. KRONENBERG 
ARCHITECT 
18 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Special attention given to school planning 





School Surveys and Preliminary Services, 
Correspondence Solicited. 





9 Park Street, 
St. Clairsville, Ohio 















GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 










LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture A Specialty 
OFFICE & STUDIO 


Professional Building, Hempstead, N. Y, 











Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.! A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S, Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.L A, 


Wm. G. Herbst, A, I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


E. O. Kuenzli, A. |. A. 


130 Grand Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects | 


T. MACLAREN 
Member of the American Institute of Architects 
ARCHITECT 


320-322 Hagerman Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 
1217 Griswold St., 







Detroit, Mich. 
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MORRIS W. MALONEY 
ARCHITECT 

| 23 Pearl Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





HERBERT MEREDITH McCULLOUGH | 
] ARCHITECT 
Registered in Penna. | 

SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS ] 


Ferguson Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 
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Philip R. Hooton, A I-A. 
Archie N. Schaeffer 


Edwin Roozen 
Edgar F. Lundeen, Registered 
State of Illinois 


ASSOCIATES OF 


A. L. PILLSBURY 
ARCHITECT 






Specializing in Bloomington 
Schoo! Bu'‘idings- Ilinois. 








C. GODFREY POGGI 
Architect - Specialist 


275 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
References: Schools of Elizabeth, N. J. 


IRVING K. POND, C. E., EDGAR MARTIN, A. I.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. 


ALLEN B. POND, F- A. 1. A. ALBERT L LLOYD 
POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 





ROBERT J. REILEY 
ARCHITECT 


12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. 








KARL D. NORRIS 
ARCHITECT 


205 Calumet Building 
EAST CHICAGO ate 


Phone 282 
INDIANA 





OPPENHAMER & OBEL 
ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS 


Our Specialty—Designing and Construction in Public Schools 


Suite 408, Bellin Bldg. 
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F.E. & G. F. PARMELEE 
Architects 


Specialists in School Design 
Member Michigan Society of Architects 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Commercial Bank Bldg., 
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814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 








A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 
OLEAN, N.Y. 


LAWRENCE C., LICHT, Associate 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 


ARCHITECT 
| 


, | 

| 

| C. B. J. SNYDER, F.A 1A. 
CONSULTING ARCHITECT 

| ducational Buildings and Equipment 


| 185 Madison Avenue - New York | 


ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Gilbert A. Johnson 


| PETERSON & JOHNSON 


| Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 


Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 
JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


— on —_ rs - nie 


198 Jetferson Street, 


lr 
| THOMAS, McLENNAN & THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


| 527 Seventeenth St. 












TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 
New York City, N.Y. 







101 Park Ave. 














TOURTELLOTTE & HUMMEL 
ARCHITECTS 


311 Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 


Twenty Years of School-house Planning. Scores of Build- 
ings in Oregon, Idaho and Washington. Assistance render- 
ed Schoo! Boards from the inception of the Building Pro- 
ject until its completion. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Frank Upman, A. 1. A. Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Woodward Bldg. Washington, D. C, 


W. J. van der Meer 
ARCHITECT 


Schools and Kindred 
Institutions 


208 MEAD BLDG., ROCKFORD, ILL. 





Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 









VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


| R. F. SHREVE, Associate 
| ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
. Specializing in Educational Buildings 






Book Building Detroit, Mich. 






B. C, WETZEL & COMPANY 


Architects 


2317-18 Dime Bank Building 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 








| Edw. J. Wood, A. I. A. Carleton C. Wood 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 


Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va 


J.C. WOOD CO. 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Building: 
Licensed in State of Illinois 
410 Howes Block CLINTON, lOWA 
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How Many Towels? 
—The Story the Waste Basket Tells 


In any school washroom, the waste basket is a 
true index of towel waste or towel economy. 


When ordinary paper towels are used, many are 
needed, and they are carelessly disposed of. The 
waste receptacle is soon filled to overflowing and 
half-used towels litter the floor. No economy 
here! 


With Dubltowls, made of 100% unbleached kraft 
paper and dispensed two at a time, there is a new 
orderliness in the washroom. One Dubltowl 
wipes dry so quickly and satisfactorily that the 
job is done before the careless user has time to 
go back for another. The child with the “many 
towel” habit is automatically stopped by the 
“drag” of the second towel on dry skin. The 
waste receptacle fills up half as fast, the cabinet 
need be filled half as often — and there is real 
towel economy. 


You may use the Dubltowl cabinet illustrated 
above or your present standard size equipment. 
Size of sheet 10 x 1034 in. 150 Dubltowls (300 
sheets) to the package, making twice the usual 
number of sheets to the carton of 25 packages. 


Bay West Hydro Junior all-sulphate kraft tow- 
els, dispensed one sheet at a 
time, meet the requirements 
of the school buyer who de- 
sires low cost per towel de- 
livery, combined with ade- 
quate strength and instant 
absorption. Size 10x 1034 
in. 150 heavy single sheets 
to the package. 25 packages 
to the carton. 





Dubltowls have been adopted as standard by school 
systems throughout the country. Write or wire for 
prices, samples and name of nearby distributor who 
can make immediate shipment. 


AS-D UBLTOWLS ~ 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


“ONE DUBLTOWL WIPES DRY-YOU TRY a 
qentgelict ne agate gee eet eee NASON 
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School buildings will always need repairs. 
But how frequent and extensive these 
repairs are depends to a large extent on 
the way the buildings are protected. The 
five products described below have helped 
many school boards keep their buildings 


Concrete floors 
Hundreds of scuffing 
young feet put a tremendous 
test on even the best concrete 
floor. Constant friction wears 
down the surface. Dust seems 
to come from everywhere. 
This dust is harmful to lungs, 
clothing, and equipment. The 
wearing down of the concrete 
floor surface leads to expen- 
sive repair work. 

A treatment of Lapidolith 
will make this dust and weara 
thing of the past. Lapidolith 
is a liquid, chemical floor 
hardener. It looks much like 
water and is just as easy to 
apply Its effect is almost 
miraculous. It penetrates the 
porous cement, binds the loose 
particles together, and fills in 
the voids. The result is a fine, 
even, close-grained concrete 
surface that is flint-like in its 
hardness. 

One treatment is all that 
A floor treated 
at night is ready for use in 
the morning. Lapidolith will 
make your concrete floors 
dustproof, waterproof, and 
wearproof. 


2 Roofs 


oof leaks are an ex- 
pensive nuisance—a nuisance 
and an expense that can be 
avoided by the use of Storm- 
tight. 

Stormtight is a thick, ad- 
hesive, elastic coating that 
stops roof leaks instantly, 
and, when applied over the 
entire roof, keeps leaks from 


is necessary. 


developing. It adds years of 


life to old, worn-out roofs. It 
can be applied by anyone to 
any roofing material. You can 
buy it in a variety of sizes in 
semi-liquid or plastic form. 


y Painted surfaces 


Every school building 


in good condition at a low cost. 





has to be repainted from time 
to time. But Cemcoat will 
make repainting time come 
around less often. Cemcoat 
is a gloss, eggshell, or flat 
enamel paint the wearing 
qualities of which are aston- 
ishing. It retains its glossy 
whiteness long after most 
paints turn yellow. 

Cemcoat can be washed 
again and again. Ink stains 
and finger-marks can be 
washed off as easily as from 
a polished surface. Because 
of its heavy body it usually 
requires one coat less on a 
given surface. It does not 
crack or peel even on a brick, 
plaster, or concrete wall. 
Cemcoat is made for exteriors 
as well as interiors, in white 
and colors. 


4 Wood floors 


Wood floors are just as 
easy to protect as those of 
concrete. Ligr nophol, ¢ i pre- 
servative dressing that pene- 
trates the wood fibres and 
restores the natural gum and 
oil, keeps wood floors from 
rotting, splintering, or drying 
out. It does away with the 
need for messy floor oils. 
One treatment gives you a 
smooth, dustless floor that 
will wear for years. 


Exterior walls 


Are your buildings hard 
to keep warm? Are they damp 
in wet weather? A treatment 
of Hydrocide Colorless will 
work wonders in giving you 
warm, dry buildings. 

Hydrocide Colorless is a 
liquid that is invisible when 
applied to the exterior of a 
building. It preserves and 
protects the natural beauty 
of the walls. It will not col- 
lect dust. It will give you 
permanent damp-insurance. 


We shall be glad to send you literature and a free 
demonstration sample on any of these products. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Vitrolite Installation in Toilet R of —— 
Ironwood High School at Ironwood, Mich. 













ny 


efy Hard Usage and 


Are Ever Clean, Ever Sanitary 


Installations Which D 

NS installation imposes greater demands 
for permanency, wearabilty and scien- 

tific sanitation than the school toilet and wash- 


room. For this use Vitrolite offers every 
essential advantage. 


Its smooth fire-fused surface will not show 
the marks of pencil, pen or knife. The tend- 
ency to write obscene or other matter is 
thwarted and this moral factor alone is often 
the determining advantage in favor of a 
Vitrolite installation. 


Important as it is, this is but the beginning 
point in the growing preference for Vitrolite. 
With it an antiseptic, fresh, clean room can 
be easily attained and maintained. It affords 


no breeding places for bacteria and it cannot 
absorb any substance or hold odors. 


It is quickly and easily cleaned. Wiping the 
lustrous surface with a damp cloth once a 
week keeps the room clean, wholesome, SAFE. 


Vitrolite in lobbies, corridors and offices. 
Vitrolite on lunch room walls, tables and 
counters and in laboratories and domestic 
science departments. Vitrolite in toilets and 
washrooms. Vitrolite wherever permanency, 
wearabilty and absolute cleanliness are essential. 


A sample of Vitrolite and a specially pre- 
pared Vitrolite School Data Book will interest 
you. May we have the privilege of sending 
them to you? 








Suite 603 Write for sample of Vitrolite and complete information or consult branch nearest you 
3 W. news Seer THE VITROLITE COMPANY wy 
Chicago Parkersburg, W. Va. 
$$  —————_____—_ SALES REPRESENTATIVES —————cwmuX 
Atlanta Cleveland Los Angeles Philadelphia Springfield, Mass. Honolulu Montreal 
Baltimore Columbus iami Pittsburgh St. Louis ohannesburg Osaka 
Boston Dallas Minneapolis Portland Tampa ondon San Juan 
Brooklyn Denver New Orleans Providence Washington Manila Shanghai 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco Copenhagen Melbourne Toronto 
Cincinnati Kansas City Omaha Seattle Havana Mexico City 
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Bn. Reasons 
“foe Kewaunee Superiority _ 


~ Resources... Research...and Crafts- 

- ‘manship—three big factors that make 
-, - Kewaunee Mechanical-Drawing Ta- 
bles incomparably better. Lasting 
sfaction that school board budgets 


ee require. Better to meet classroom 
+ requirements. 
Fy > 7 Literally the accepted classroom 


va standard, this desk challenges all 
fee . For a quarter of a cen- 
tury of specialized knowledge has 

_ built into it the priceless ingredient. 


Its sopeilarity i is attested to by thou- 


sands. Its leadership is proved...un- 


protested. High Schools, Colleges, 
Universities... wherever tested qual- 
ity is paramount, there you will find 
> | “Kewaunee Means Qual. 
ity in School Furniture” 
Write for Catalog No. 8 


DESIGNERSAN 
ihe UPACTURER RS OF 


AN amt) 1B) rratrty ICAL MAG ROOM 
FURNITURE pha. ae AND COLLEGES 


Be omy PlantN 
Lo Hout + « ~ W adricteMich | 



























SAMSON 
TABLES 


The Standard for 
Comparison in 
Beauty and Construction 








321-A 


Samson Tables 


are built for every school and office use. They 
embody all the late proved construction fea- 
tures. Their beauty and sturdiness are sub- 
mitted for your judgment. 


Samson is the standard table of school and 
office values—why look further? Choose a 
Samson table to fit your needs. 





329 


Send for illustrated folder of both 
Samson School and Office Tables and 
Porce-Namel Domestic Science 
Equipment. 
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Pressed Lens Glass is approved by School Boards and leading School Architects and installed in so 
many schools throughout the country that it is becoming an indispensable factor in daylighting the 
modern school building. 






Specify Rae, gente Be a Specify 
Pressed Lens 1/4 Wire : eae p Pressed Lens 3/16 Plain 


Specialists in buildings such as these are specifying PRESSED LENS GLASS as standard equipment. Why? 
It is the only glass whose principle of multiple-refraction of light rays, through the overlapping lens medium, 
makes possible a scientific redirection of all daylight rays, eliminates all glare, and makes unnecessary the use of 
window shades. HAS PERFECT CLEANABILITY. 

ADVANTAGES: School rooms are more perfectly daylighted when Pressed Lens Glass is glazed in the upper 
exterior sash on the east, south and west elevations; even distribution to all parts of the room and no shades are 
required under average conditions. For ceilings, skylights and corridors it has no equal because the light rays 
are multiplied and projected into all corners saving the student’s eyes by giving them full light for their work. 


Our Service Department is ready to help school executives and architects in their problems of daylight refraction 
and reflection. These problems, which are many, are finding their solution in PRESSED LENS GLASS. With 


wire if desired. Moderate cost. 
’ 
te 
‘ 


PRESSED LENS GLASS 


FOR MORE DAYLIGHT WITHOUT GLARE AT THE LEAST COST 


SPECIFICATION: Sheet Pressed Lens Glass V4 inch thickness as manufactured by the MANUFACTURERS 
GLASS COMPANY, 1702 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois, to be glazed in the 
upper exterior sash on the east, south and west elevations, ceiling sash under skylights, toilet room doors 
and windows, skylights, partition openings, and other openings as shown by plans and specifications, rabbets 


to be same as for plate glass. 


Supplied by leading glass jobbers everywhere. 
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Happy, 
and a Bit Proud— 


| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
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° 
As school after school opened this Fall, Derby 
felt a pleasant sensation of satisfaction. Many of 
0 these schools are equipped with Derby posture 
° seating. Numerous others are furnished with a 
seating superior to the old equipment until recently 
considered as standard. The effect of Derby cor- 
rect seating is noticeable—not alone in Derby in- 
q stallations, but in other equipment attempting the 
° Derby construction. 
Three years ago Derby alone advertised correct 
posture seating. Today the term is become com- 
° mon in the school furniture world. Derby does 
0 not resent this. The Thompson patents, under 
° : ‘ 
which the Derby chairs are constructed, make 
impossible sucessful duplication. And attempted 
duplication achieves seating far superior to the old 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
° 


types of school furniture. 


Derby is happy in this trend toward better 
seating for the school children, happy in his lead- 
ership of this movement. And Derby is proud of 
his own installations. The city of Washington 
alone installed 5,700 Derby correct posture chairs 
and desks this Fall. Other fine school systems 
sought Derby for their seating equipment. 


Derby is now working for February openings. 
He will be happy to make these additional instal 
lations. 


P. DERBY &Co. INC. 


Chairmakers for80 years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


| ~ NEW YORK BOSTON 
° 
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TELL CITY CHAIRS 


Designed to assure correct posture and comfort 
for the pupil. Built to stand many years of hard 
seryice. 


WE ARE SPE- 
CIALISTS IN 
SCHOOL SEAT- 
ING, AND CAN 
SUPPLY ALL 
YOUR WANTS 
IN TABLET ARM, 
KINDERGAR- 
TEN, TEACH- 
ERS’ AND OF- 
FICE CHAIRS. 


Write for 
Complete 
Information 
No. 409 


A Scientifically Built 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Carried in stock for immediate shipment by leading School 
Supply Jobbers throughout the country. 


TELL CITY CHAIR CO. 
TELL CITY INDIANA 








Send For This Free Booklet 
“Seating Efficiency” is a 
booklet that should be in the 


hands of every educator. It 








outlines a plan for greater 





seating efficiency for first and 





second grades — a new and 





better method endorsed by 





leading educators. Get the 





facts on modern schoolroom 





improvements and scientific 





seating arrangements for the 





little pupils. Learn how to 





increase seating capacity and yet lower the cost of 











equipment. 

A compact analysis of the merits of this y | 
modern method is contained in the book- af | 
let, “Seating Efficiency,“ now ready J | 
for distribution. Please mail the cou- oe | 
pon for your free copy—no obligation, S 

oe | 
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HALF century of specialization has built into 
“American” seats two features most important to 

all school officials. .. physical protection to safeguard 
the health of the nation’s children and tested quality. 


Years of tireless effort and research have developed 
the hygienically perfect “American” seat. Correct 
posture for the growing child is made easy, comfort- 
able and restful. Yet strength and durability are not 
sacrificed. Scientifically applied 
principles assure right propor- 
tion and shape. Discomfort, rest- 
lessness, irritability . . . those im- 
pediments to mental growth, 
“ American” seatseliminate. And 
of great significance to you is 
the universal approval accorded 


AHalf Century of Specialization 





“American” seatsby leadingschool hygieneauthorities. 


“American” seats meet every classroom requirement. 
Stamina, beauty, built-in quality .. . all contribute 
q y 
to “American” unequaled superiority. Of our tubu- 
lar steel models alone, school officials have purchased 
p 

more than 4,750,000. This should mean much to 
you as a buyer of school seats. 


Distributing stations . . . 53 of them in the United 
States . . . so located as to insure 48- 
hour delivery of your order. And 
15 master models, with nearly 200 
variations in style, design and fin- 
ish provide a wide selection. For 
the health of the growing child in 
your care... for your own lasting 
satisfaction, specify “American.” 


WRITE FOR CATALOG S-125 


American Seating (ompany 


14 East Jackson Blvd. H 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the SERVICE is LOCAL to you 





If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 
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Teachers’ Desks————. 





Every Imperial Desk is a “good desk.” And every Imperial Desk can be 
depended upon to deliver its full measure of service—and THEN SOME. 
It is the construction of Imperial Desks that alone is responsible for 
their extreme durability. 


Imperial Desks provide a logical choice in the selection of desk 
equipment for the modern school. Their consistent good quality, 
and low price combined with their exclusive construction features, 
faultless design and beautiful lasting finish, are factors which com- 
mend them most favorably to the discriminating school buyer. 





| When ordering school, office or classroom desks, 
chairs or tables, be sure to specify, “Imperial” exclu- 
sively and look for the Imperial trade mark. It is a 
positive assurance of consistent good quality, in ma- 
terials, construction and finish, and a guarantee of 
years of satisfactory service. 


Imperial Desks are sold by leading School 
Supply Jobbers and Dealers throughout the country. 


IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 





= eo : a = = - - ; | @e @ more time 
= for creative work 


NATIONAL School Forms are used in 
thousands of schools in every state in the 
Union. They are speedy because they are 
simple. They give you more time. 


Now is the time to anticipate your needs, 
—not only for Forms but also for equip- 
Ex acta dete ere ee ae Se ee ment in which to file them. The coupon 
mailed to us, with your name, will receive 
our immediate attention. 





Class Card for High Schools 


Keep records on National Forms, File 
them in “SKyscraper” equipment, 
Protect them in Executive Safes “ 


We are 
interested 
in 


Ss. B. 


Files 


Form Cards 
aft Entire Line 
¢ 
¢ 
Name 
For Correspondence 


Address 
and Cards 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. By SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. = 

Three Adjustments. Noiseless Folding Seat. Semi-Steel Standards. = Adjustable Seat and Top. = 

Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. Ps Semi-Steel Standards. = 

HOT TT On LA i 
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z : 

TABLET ARM CHAIR No. 505. s OPERA CHAIR Ne. 506. 3 

= — 
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The home of Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient industrial family. Twenty 
years’ experience in the manufacture of high grade School Furniture. Every article sold with a 
guarantee to give complete satisfaction in every respect. “Peabody” service will please you. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Indiana. 
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School 
Office 
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Furniture 
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=| = TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. a = 
BS = Built with Solid Oak Tops. J = 
= = OTTO OO | = 
= iG SE SSS SEZ NON-TIP FOLDING CHAIR No, 70. = 
= Form Fitting 5-Ply Veneers. S SERVE YOU BEST= = Folds as Flat as a Board. = 
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2814-2842 West 26th St., 
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School Cafeteria equipped with 


Lino Tables 





GUNN 





for Teachers 


for Cafeterias 
are now used in 
many of our 


FINEST SCHOOLS 
No Breakage of Tops 


Quiet and Pleasing 


Sample of Top and 
Fall Particulars 
on Request 


THE GUNN 


FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Lincoln Consolidated School—Ypsilanti, Mich. Warren Holmes-Powers Company, Architects 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 





GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


Chicago, IIl. 
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‘LINO’ Desks 
‘LINO’ Tables 








Combination Science Table and Class Room Desk. 


Above is shown a very popular physics, general science and 
class room desk. Eighteen of these tables may be installed 
in the average size class room, thus conveniently taking care 
of thirty-six students. 


The large storage space is provided for books for the two 
students. The elimination of two of the corner legs makes it 
possible for the students to sit down and arise from their 
chairs as efficiently and conveniently as from an ordinary desk. 


A class room equipped with these tables may likewise be used 
as a physics and general science laboratory. This table may 
be purchaserd with or without the upright rods. Hundreds of 
these tables have been sold this year for the combination class 
room and laboratory. 


Write us for detailed information. 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


Laboratory, Home Economics and 
Vocational Furniture 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 
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MODEL No. 402 
















Chair seat made extra heavy, reinforced with splines 
to insure additional strength. Back rails are steam 
bent supported by heavy steel posts. Book compart. 
ment made entirely of wood, assembled in accordance 


with high grade cabinet construction. 


ADJUSTABLE STANDARDS made of special rolled 
I Steel 1° x1"x1%” thick, reinforced with braces, 
electrically welded. 


PEDESTAL, supporting chair, made of heavy gauge 
steel with large base providing for eight screws in 
floor. 

















MODEL No. 402 


Adjustable Steel Chair and Desk 


The adjustment feature — should be noted carefully 
when selecting school furniture. This feature is ex- 
tremely essential because of the necessity of having 
the desk and chair at the proper height to suit the pupil. 
The student must be seated comfortably for study and 
correctly as a safe guard to health. As there are vast 
differences in adjustment arrangements you should 
be sure and see “Eclipse” adjustment before buying 
your equipment. 


Have your entire school Proxylin Lacquer Finish 
Eclipse Equipped Proxylin lacquer finish on school furniture is a time 
It is possible to have your entire school equipped guarantee—Proxylin lacquer will not crack, check, or 
with “Eclipse” furniture, the classroom desk and peel — will resist hot and cold water or temperature — 
chairs, the auditorium opera chairs, and the gym- it is possible to wash the desks and chairs with soap and 
nasium portable chairs are all of one quality — water without changing the color. Lacquer finish has 
“Eclipse.” proven its durability being used as an automobile finish. 


Write for Catalogue Illustrating Complete Line of 
School and Auditorium Furniture 


Offices in All 
Principal Cities 


he Gheodor Kundtz (Pompany 
(leveland, Ohio 
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The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESKS” (asillustrated) 
is highly praised by Authorities 
on Modern School Equipment. 

The entire “DETROIT” line 
consists of High School Single 
and Double Unit Tables, Tablet 
Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs and is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 


Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 








DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices and Factory, Holly, Mich. 

























Ask for a copy 


| 
} 
of our new catalogue 
{ 





- at stationers and school supply 
stores!... One waste-basket that 
cannot dent or bend; cannot split 
or break - and that, because it is 
solid at sides and bottom, will not 
allow dust or ashes to sift through 
onto the floor... Guaranteed for 
five years! 






of Mechanical Drawing 
and Art Department 
Equipment and Sup- 
plies. 







A complete line of 
standard equipment 
and supplies. 










Special work to order. 





New York Blue Print 
Paper Company 
92-96 Terrace Ave., 

Jersey City, N. J. 








-the standard waste basket 





National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


We operate six great plants and main- 
tain sales and service offices at Balti- 
more, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Greenville, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New Haven, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle, St. 
Louis, Toronto. 
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—Here’s the 
Desk. 


Where 
Fixed Seating 


Required 


The demand now, where 
fixed seating is required, is 
for a single pedestal desk. 

We have met this demand 
most admirably and success- 
fully, everyone admits, with 
this 


New 


National 
Pedestal Desk 


It has the Universal adjustment, that is, vertical and hori- 
zontal in ONE operation. To adjust it, merely loosen the 
set bolt and raise or lower the desk to the height desired. 
There is no “play” in the joint when locked. 





The same desk 
equipped with the 
Moeser Extended 
Arm. 


The seat and back are shaped to conform hygienically to 
the human figure, and afford the maximum amount of com- 
fort. 


It is easy to keep clean. There are no grooves, channels 
or openings where dust can collect. 


The large base insures permanent fastening to the floor. 





“National” Pedestal Lecture or Recitation 
Room Seats, equipped with Tablet Arm—High 
School, Janesville, Wis. 


REGULAR 
PEDESTAL 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


DESK. 


The Moeser Extended Arm Rest 


Is a wonderful improvement. The back is sup- 
ported; pupils have adequate writing space with 
proper arm support; they look straight forward, 
without twisting—the posture is comfortable, con- 
venient and healthful. 


The attachment surfaces for top and seat are also larger 
than that used on other single pedestal desks. 

The wood parts used are all made from selected birch, 
thoroughly seasoned and kiln dried. Seat brackets are of 
unbreakable malleable steel. 


We manufacture desks of many designs. 
complete Catalog. 


Send for our 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 





“National” Adjustable Pedestal Desks—English 
Room, Winthrop, Mass., High School. 


29 
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THE ‘‘ARLO”’ 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 

tion to modern hygienic school room seating. A beautiful 
ALLOWS ; ie... desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
a. exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of class room service. 


FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING s . : 
The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 
Made in three sizes 
Large No. 600, illustrating 


Medium Size “A” Desk, Open 
Small Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 

sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 

Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 

Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 

independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes ie ome : 

it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- Flexibility of adjust- 
ments of each pupil. ments assures each 
The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with pupil being properly 


Study Desk, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk and the Arlo : . 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. fitted, insuring correct 


posture and real 
comfort. 





Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


| Office and Factory Arlington Heights, III. 





DUST IS A MENACE TO HEALTH 


All Metal Crayon 
Trough and Me- DUSTLESS 
tal Blackboard 


: CRAYONS 
Trim. 

Makes an up to date im- 
provement. Can be used 
in old or new schools. Crayons of Character 
Dust tray can be used 
in wood trough con- 
struction. 


are truly 


No eraser cleaners nec- Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 

essary when our System ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 

is used. Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
. NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 

Indorsed by leading Hy- of the fingers without danger of breaking or 


gienic Engineers. crumbling. 





Have vour ar ° The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
you al chitect in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 


specify our product. De- ideal crayon for the classroom. 


tailed drawings or sam- 


ples sent on request. Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
Ls West Chester Pa. 





Emil Brown & Co., Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
300 E. 9th St., 116 West Kansas St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Liberty, Mo. 


Dudfield’s Dustless 
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Time-tested and proved ... warp-proof, buckle-proof, and fireproof . . . black all through and with a finer writing 
surface... easy to install and with practically no upkeep cost ... Sterling Lifelong Blackboard remains a 
permanent fixture in the schoolhouse. Its first cost is its last cost. Developed after 41 years of 
specialized experience, 8 years of experiment, a 3-year test in public and private 
schools. Fully guaranteed by maker and distributor. A free sample and all 
the facts sent on request for catalog115. 


STERLING 


«(t* LIFELONG «&C» 


 ~. Ln ) 
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wl 
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Lifelong Blackboard will last as long as the schoolhouse 
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Geographical Globes 
W.C., Globes are specially adapted for school use. Unexcelled 
for 45 years. Imported lithographed maps, guaranteed not to 
fade. 30 styles and sizes. Write for catalogliG. 



















Costello Double-Sewed Eraser 
(patented) 


Alpha a 
‘ Dustless aa 
anitary, easy to keep clean. | =seSi 
Won't curl up, spread, or Crayon 7 
break down in use. All-felt 
construction. Noiseless. Uniform high quality 
Works better, lasts longer.  BaconStandard WallMaps Durable, dustless,sam: 
uaranteed. Write tary, writes clean and 
for catalog ME. Larger than others at same prices, 9 clear. Extra strong. 
colors. Revised to time of issuing Economical. Write 
Detail clear and clean. Show com for catalog \1A, 
parative time, steamship routes with 
distances, heights of mountain peaks, 
and principal railroads. Better, but 
cost less. 48 x 41—U. S., Europe, 
Asia, E. & W. Hemispheres, 
World, No. Am., So. Am., 
Afnca. Write for cata- 
] B 
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LATEB 


x | The Permanent 
Dependable are ESTO \| Blackboard 


B lac. k A 0 ard The Permanent Blackboard So lid Blac k 


Service Clear Through 










SLATEBESTOS possesses all of the advantages of 
natural slate and none of its disadvantages. It is 
strong, sturdy, as hard as rock —actually tougher 
than natural slate. A permanent blackboard which 
improves with use, becomes harder and tougher in 
service and above all it has a perfectly smooth, rich, 
deep-black writing surface. 

School officials and architects planning new build- 
ings or replacements in old should investigate the 
merits of THE PERMANENT BLACKBOARD. 
























NEVERIP NOISELESS 
ERASER PREMIUM DUSTLESS 
A one-piece casing eraser of unusual ‘RAYON 
durability, built to live up to the in- 
spiring promise of its name — it will 
never rip, it can’t spread. The best 
blackboard eraser made. 
Free sample upon request. 






A most satisfactory blackboard crayon 
absolutely sanitary. Made of the finest 
imported chalk, carefully strained and 
washed. It is tempered and molded to 
produce a hard, dustless crayon perfect- 
ly suited for blackboard use. 










We also manufacture the well-known SLATE- 
ROCK AND SLATOPLATE BLACKBOARDS. ‘ = 4 
Furnished in black, green or brown. DUSTLESS CRAYON 










SIMPLEX NOISELESS ERASER. A 
high grade eraser now in use in the 
Chicago Public Schools and thousands 
of other places. 
Free sample upon request. 


Free samples and prices of blackboards upon request. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Blackboards, School Equipment and Supplies 


17 E. 23rd STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 










PURO DUSTLESS CRAYON. Also one 
of our products. A high grade dustless 
crayon supplied at a low price. 

Sample free upon request. 









Put the Guaranteed : SQUIRES IN KWELLS 
LITTLE GIANT Seen ae Eas he ae eae et 


lasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 
ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER ee me Se ee 


° SQUIRES No. 58 SQUIRES No. 59 
fo W ork 17 Your School BOSTON INKWELL BOSTON INKWELL 


HE Little Giant has been 
tested by continuous use 
in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. It 
has proved to be efficient, 
in all respects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift in its 
operation. It is guaranteed to 
clean blackboard erasers to a 





J bar 
A Ste 


° ° e Ss UIRES No. 60 SOTT . 
your entire satisfaction — or BOSTON INKWELL SQUIRES No. 12 


L COMMON SENSE INKWELL 
your money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated 
by a Universal motor, adapted 
to all electric currents; it is 
Price $32.50 provided with nine feet of 
Underwriters’ lamp cord with 
The Little Giant is a mod- Universal plug ready to at- 
ern hygienic device that tach to any convenient lamp 
should be in every school. socket. Strongly made of mal- 
Put this accepted aristocrat Jeable iron and aluminum, its 
of blackboard eraser clean- ° ° . 
ers to work in your schoo! Weight is but eight pounds Our Neo 
under our guarantee of sat- and it can be shipped by par- oe 
isfaction. cel post. 


Address Dept. S 





12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 
in three sizes, to fit holes 1144/7, 134” or 1%”. 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished when 
desired. 


JAMES LYNN CO., 7 : 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago We make several other styles of inkwells. 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


508-2ND AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The H-W line of 
school seats is most 
complete and con- 
tains many desir- 
able models. 


The two desk and 
seat illustrations 
are of popular 
H-W designs. 


Heywood - Wakefield Seats 
Add to Student Comfort 
and Schoolroom Capacity 


Nowadays, school capacity is taxed to the 
utmost. Floor space is valuable, yet student 
comfort and health must be safeguarded. 


The scientific designing of seats to fit the 
needs of both scholar and school is a mat- 
ter of experience. Heywood-Wakefield has 
been building seats for 100 years. 


Our school-seating experts are able to give 
you valuable advice from both engineering 
and hygienic viewpoints. This consulting 
advice is free through any H-W Ware- 


house. 







HE YWOOD-WAKEFIELD WAREHOUSES 


Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East Seventh Street 


Boston 45, Mass. Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 
Display Floor, 174 Portland Street 


Buffalo, New York Welle and Carvell Serecte Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street Portland, Oregon 148 North Tenth Street 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Excnange sidg. San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West Eighth Street St. Louis, Missouri Sixth and O'Fallon Streets 


: : 
| REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





NATIONAL APPROVAL 


We believe that never before have so many schools 
in so many cities and states bought so many desks 
so soon after it was offered to the Public. The 
Columbia, the latest model of our Indestructo line, 
was first shown in our April, 1926, catalogue. 
Most of the orders mentioned below have come 
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to us since June 14th. 
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ALABAMA Morehead 40 Lake View 

Bessemer 2 Pine Ridge 60 Plaine 

Birmingham 125 Paris . 24 Poughkeepsie 

Talladega 100 LOUISIANA New York 

ARKANSAS Baton Rouge 3 Hamilton 

Fort Smith 20 Houma 20 Keuka Park 

Little Rock 76 New Orleans 090 Irving-on-Hudson 
Jonesboro 23 New Orleans 1 Hamilton 

ARIZONA MAINE Fordham 

Barr City 6 Camden 30 Fordham 6 
Phoenix 20 Easthampton 25 Saugerties 110 
Safford 70 East Machias 24 Saugerties 10 
CALIFORNIA Farmington 90 Fishers Island 6 
Berkeley 35 Freeport 10 Thousand Island Pk 15 
San Diego 100 Gorham 40 Locust Valley, L. I. 2 
COLORADO Lewiston 75 New York City 1 
Denver 1273 Norway 6 Deposit ] 
Grover 18 Old Town 50 NORTH CAROLINA 
Kersey 20 Portland 6 Concord 

Kleensburg 20 Readfield 36 NORTH DAKOTA 
Pueblo 36 Sebec Station 15 Strasburg 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA Winslow 27 OHIO 

Washington MARYLAND Akron 

Washington 36 Baltimore 0 Harrison 

FLORIDA Baltimore h5 Hamilton 

Deland 3 Baltimore 24 Gambier 

Eustis 60 Baltimore r Manchester 

Lakeland 1734 Baltimore 6 Winchester 

Lakeland 200 Port Deposit 7 Somerville 

Jacksonville 2900 Rockville 50 Howard 

Plant City 2100 Rockville 650 Howard 

Sulphur Springs 100 MASSACHUSETTS Leonardsv ill 

Winter Haven 1500 Springfield 1 Cincinnati 

GEORGIA Worcester 2 Valley City 

Chattsworth 7 Northampton 24 OKLAHOM. 

Idaho Rupert 25 MICHIGAN Enid 

ILLINOIS Auburn 14 Newoha 

Alton 12 Battle Creek 4 OREGON 

Arcola 60 Birmingham 50 La Grand 

Aurora 6 Royal Oak 67 PENNSYLVANIA 
Bloomington 7 De Tour 6 Monaca 

Brockport 8 Detroit 760 Pottsville 

Carlinville 25 Grand Rapids 2 Altoona 

Chicago 20 Ewen tg Telford 

Chicago 227 River Rouge 20 Russell City 

Eldred 6 Ecorse 28 Bellefonte 

Freeburg 24 Montrose 8 Bethlehem 

Hammond 3 | Auburn Hts 16 Scranton 

Illiopolis 150 Detroit (Rev Cresco 

Joliet 0 Lampka) 50 Williamsport 

Metropolis 25 Sibley 36 Dubois 

New Burnside 25 Flat Rock 42 N. Holland 

Nokonis 24 Detroit 10 Blairsville . 
Oswego ‘ 50 Ann Arbor 10 Greenfield 40 
Peoria 5 Felch 24 Bellefonte 18 
Peoria 2 Lapier 30 Macadoo 10 
Peru . 29 Albion 12 Holsopple 1 Ol 
River Forest ............ 6 MARYLAND Hatboro 35 
Urbana 200 Rockville 659 Ludlow 1 ww IT 
Virgil . 6 Baltimore 30 Cenobscot 41 
INDIANA Rockville 650 Thompsontown 2 
East Chicago 20 Baltimore 5F Rupert 

Angola 30 Baltimore 24 Glenfleld 

Ashley 12 Baltimore | Milesville 

Bloomington 2 Baltimore iF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Carlisle 30 Baltimore 8 Charleston 

Corydon 20 Port Deposit 57 Greenwood 

Cromwell 18 MISSOURI Columbia 

Dale 6 Eureka 12 Ridge Spring 

East Chicago 20 Blodgett 24 SOUTH DAKOTA 

Flat Rock 23 Kansas City 15 Spearfish 

Gosport « 12 Kansas City 40 Cottonwood 

Griffith 6 Eureka 12 Conova 

Greencastle 30 Hollister 13 Wasta 

Greencastle 52 Jonesburg 24 TENNESSEE 
Indianapolis 54 Clarksville 1 Mount City 

Indpls. Butler 72 St. Louis 24 Bristol 

Indianapolis 100 Little Blue 10 Jonesboro 

Lafayette 75 Grun City 48 Knoxville 

Metamora 2 Converse 18 Athens 

Milroy « 36 New Hampton 23 Sunbright 

New Paris 12 Novinger 35 Wilder 

Notre Dame 60 Stanberry 20 Knoxville 

North Madison 10 O’ Fallon $ Memphis 

Oaklandon 12 Ripley 36 Chattanooga 

Paoli f Jefferson City 36 TEXAS 

Portland 120 Chamois 20 Gulf COLUMBIA 
Santa Fe 20 Green City 48 Alamo 

Seymour 6 MISSISSIPPI Austin 

South Whitley 29 Jackson 26 UTAH SCHOOL 
Terre Haute 15 MONTANA Bicknell 

Tipton 24 Kalispell 55 VERMONT 

Upland 49 Kalispell } Adamant SUPPLY 
Wabash 60 Fromberg 72 Londonberry 

Wheatfield 16 Butte 46 VIRGINIA 

Wheatland 1f NEBRASKA Roanoke co 
New Santa F* 0 York 24 Clifton Forge e 
New Carlisle 0 Spalding 12 Stanton 

IOWA , NEW HAMPSHIRE Ivanhoe 

Arnold at 2 Rochester 6 Pulaski 

Belmond D2 Lancaster ”) WEST VIRGINIA INDIANAPOLIS 
Des Moines 1064 NEW JERSEY Jeager 

Havelock 12 KE. Orange 26 Morgantown INDIANA 
Plymouth 1) Oranges 200 Madison 

Sioux City 2 Elizabeth WISCONSIN 

S. English 20 Ridgefield { Milwauk 

Stacyville 12 Sea Side Park Menominee 

Thayer 6 NEW MEXICO Milwauke 

KANSAS Silver City ) Oshkosh 

Milton ) Las Vegas WYOMING 

Salina ) Portales ¢ Casper 

Toronto 0 Picacho 7 Casper 

KENTUCKY Albuquerque 15 Cody 

Lexington 120 NEW YORK Hillsdale 

Lexington RON Waterloo Mandersor 

Louisvill 2 Whitney 4 Pine Bluff 

McKey Q N. Tonawanda +8 Sheridan 
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280 MORE CITIES HAVE ORDERED SINCE SETTING UP THI 
ABOVE LIST AND OCTOBER 20TH 
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NDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK 


Back slats adjustable; Tilt of top adjustable. 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer $1.50; 


Nos. 3 and 4 $4.80: 


Vertical adjustment for top 50c extra. 


The greatest announcement during this school generation. 
sold to Detroit during past five years. 
in Des Moines. 


customers and to 289 new customers. 


The Columbia made the first steel frame 
school desk over twenty years ago — 
others followed—Ten years ago the Co- 
lumbia made the first steel frame chair 
desk — others may follow, but it takes 
time to test out and perfect a new desk. 


CODIMBIA 


MOORE BROTHERS ~ ProprRiE TORS 
314-344 West |7@ St. INDIANAPOLIS 


CH@L 
UPPLY CO 


Nos. 5 and 6—$4.65. 
Swinging flush top ink well 15c. 


Over 20,000 
Over 10,000 in Kansas City; 7,000 
More than 50,000 shipped by us during 1925 to many old 


In this desk are incorporated the 24 good 
points of a school desk as established by 
a committee of over a score of leading 
educators whose report was set out in 
full in the American School Board Jour- 
nal of July, 1924, a reprint of which we 
shall be pleased to mail you. 


I! 
i] 
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Motor-driven Jennings Return 
oa Line Vacuum Heating Pump, sup- 
_ plied in standard sizes for up to 
300.000 sq. ft. equivalent direct 
radiation. Larger sizes when so 
ordered. 


for Jennings 


based on performance 


A good way to check up on 
the superior performance of 
the Jennings Return Line 
Vacuum Steam Heating Pump 
is to speak to your janitor en- 
gineer. Let him tell you. For 
| he knows heating 
pumps, and his ex- 
perience is invalu- 
able. 


If you do this, you 
will find that Jen- 
nings Pumps main- 
tain their original = sompletely a 
high vacuum year = (onstruction. 


tion, 


after year. That they always 


service, 








they customarily require no 
attention other than lubrica- 
tion and packing. That they 
always are dependable — un- 
failingly so. And, most im- 
portant of all,—that, because 
of their reliable op- 
eration, Jennings 
Pumps are the 
preferred heating 
pumps of the jani- 
tor engineer. 


Write for these Bulletins. They Write for types, 


scribe the several 


Jennings Heating Pumps—their sizes and prices. 


method of opera- 
superior service 


give in heatino No obligation. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


So. Norwalk Connecticut 
| Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, leans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Chattanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Pittsbureh, Portland, Richmond, St. Louis, 
Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, 
| Memphis, Miami, Minneapolis, New Or- Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


| . OFFICES IN CANADA: Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 


Jennings Pumps 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM PUMPS 








CONDENSATION AND CIRCULATING PUMPS 
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POPU TO BOTTOM 


PUTOTOTO TOTO TOTO TO On 
What Is the Business Side of School 
Administration? 





When a board of education employs 
professional service it engages in a 
business transaction. When it erects 
a building project it is likewise deal- 
ing with a business matter. When it 
selects a school site it engages in a 
business deal. It buys and pays for 
everything that goes in and about a 
school plant. Its duties begin and 
end with matters of business. 


The one ingredient which guides is 
judgment. It requires judgment to 
employ professional service. It is 
judgment that must determine when, 
and where to buy a school site, or 
when, and how to construct a new 
building. The judicial touch must be 
applied to all deliberations in school 
administrative affairs. In brief, ad- 
ministrative and executive direction 
imply business judgment of a high 
order. 

The American School Board Jour- 
nal has recognized this fact. Its 
columns deal with the scope, func- 
tion, and operation of school admin- 
istrative effort in all its aspects, and 
through select articles and discus- 
sions seeks to stimulate, strengthen, 
and perfect the service of all those 
who are identified with school sys- 
tems. It keeps the school official 
abreast with the best thought on 
school government. 


WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, Editor. 
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EVERY MODERN 
SCHOOL NEEDS 














Electric Time Equipment 
Automatic Bell Program 
Telephone System 

Fire Alarm Equipment 





Formerly it was necessary to purchase these from different Companies, 
with the disadvantage of divided responsibility, separate batteries, additional 
installation cost, ete. 

Today—‘‘Standard”’ engineers have made it possible for all this essen- 
tial equipment to be purchased from one Company, all designed to operate 
perfectly from a common battery, with one installation expense and one 
guarantee covering all. 

This “Standard”? combination equipment marks a big stride forward in 
the perfection and standardization of school equipment. It gives a school 
all these essential devices at reasonable first cost and lowest possible upkeep 
expense. 

All “Standard” products have been perfected as a result of years of 
study and experience in meeting school requirements. ‘‘Standard”’ is en- 
dorsed and recommended by school officials and architects everywhere. 


Give your schools the advantages of the “Standard”’ combination system. 


Further information with estimate will be gladly furnished by one of 
our Sales Engineers. Write home office or nearest branch. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


50 Church St. 1510 Monadnock Bldg. 407 First National Bank Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO COLUMBUS 
Mutual Bldg. 10 High St. 1428 Munsey Bldg. 1725 Sansom Street 690 Market St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. BOSTON BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
901 Mutual Life Bldg. 94 St. Felix St. 148 Adams Ave. 1244 Innes Ave. 745 McKnight Bldg. 
BUFFALO MONTREAL SCRANTON LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
717 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 448 Brown-Marx Bldg. 562 Penn St. 
DALLAS BIRMINGHAM DENVER 


“Makes Every Minute Count” 
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In Cooperation—Splendid ! 
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In Conflict—A Public Nuisance! 
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Free Insurance for School Buildings 
J. L. Sherard, Anderson, S. C. 


In 1900 South Carolina, in the face of strong 
opposition from the old line insurance com- 
panies, embarked upon amexperiment in state 
insurance which has now culminated in free 
insurance for all public buildings. 


The State was the pioneer in a venture of this 
kind. The experiment has proven so successful 
that other states have adopted similar laws, but 
to South Carolina is due the credit for inau- 
gurating the movement. 


The South Carolina sinking fund commission 
has charge of the insurance of all public build- 
ings owned or controlled by the state and by 
the counties. Municipal buildings are not under 
the system. All public school buildings are in- 
cluded, and it is this feature of state insurance 
that has effected such a great saving to the 
thousands of buildings in the towns and rural 
communities. The state insurance fund has 
now reached a million dollars, the goal set for 
releasing the insurers from further premium 
payments, and, barring undue losses by fire or 
other causes, the insured will not be called upon 
to contribute anything to the fund. 


The amount of insurance now carried is 
about thirty million dollars. The net annual 
saving to the taxpayers through this free insur- 
ance will, it is estimated, be at least two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Under the law only 
buildings which have been insured for five years 
are to receive the benefit of free insurance so 
long as the insurance fund remains at $1,000.- 
000. Should the assets fall below the million 
mark, premiums sufficient to supply the defi- 
ciency will be assessed against the policyholders. 
Until recent years insurance of public buildings 
was not compulsory, and in spite of the poten- 
tial benefits to be derived from the commission 
plan, a great many district trustees persisted 
in patronizing mutual or old line companies 
through agents who were their friends. For 
this reason many buildings have not been 
insured with the state long enough to get the 
benefit of the five year period. The act of the 
legislature, however, was recently amended to 
make it compulsory for all public buildings to 
take insurance with the sinking fund commis- 
sion, and it is practically certain that with the 
interest accumulations from the million dollar 
fund, losses occurring from fires cannot so de- 
plete the fund that the state will ever have to 
call for premium assessments again. 


“At present, the sinking fund commission is 
carrying all of the insurance on all of the public 
buildings in the state, with the exception of 
municipal buildings,” explained Malcolm J. 
Miller, the secretary of the commission under 
whose energetic administration the plan has 
attained so much sute<*s, “and reinsuring such 
portion of our liability as is deemed proper and 
in keeping with the principles of safe under- 
writing. 

“The increase in the fund has been very rapid 
since the passage of the amendment authorizing 
the insurance of publie buildings, the total 
assets at the time of the adoption of the amend- 
ment bringing in all buildings being less than 
$150,000, which had been accumulated in seven- 
teen years of operation, and it will be seen 
that more than $850,000 in profits have been 
realized during the past ten years. It was 
realized that the properties that had contributed 
most to the upbuilding of the fund should be 
the first to participate in the benefits, and those 
properties that have only recently been insured 
should not be allowed full participation on the 
same basis as other properties that have been 
insured for a number of years. For this reason, 
the 1926 session of the general 


assembly 


amended the act making provision that no build- 
ing or property at present insured, or that shall 
be insured hereafter by the sinking fund com- 
mission, shall be entitled to free insurance until 
five annual premiums have been paid. 

“The limit of accumulation has not been 
attained without considerable difficulty. It has 
been necessary to combat strong opposition at 
nearly every session of the general assembly. 
This opposition developed despite the fact that 
insurance was being written by the sinking fund 
commission at less than the published tariff 
rates, and, in addition, since 1922, the insurance 
coverage has included loss or damage from 
windstorm without making any charge what- 
soever for this protection. 

“Tt has been necessary to use extreme caution 
in the investment of the fund, and not one penny 
of loss has ever occurred as the result of any 
investments made. 

“Tt has always been a provision of the law 
that should the commission’s assets be decreased, 


Dr. Corson on the 


The “all-year” school plan has been tried out 
in Newark, N. J., and discussed there with 
greater thoroughness than anywhere else. 
When Supt. David B. Corson, who opposes the 
plan, waged battles with twenty-eight princi- 
pals, who defend the same, no decision was 
reached. Then an educational expert of high 
standing was called in, but again the battle 
remained a draw. 

Now after calm has been restored, Mr. Cor- 
son discusses the “all-year” school plan in the 
annual report issued by the Newark board of 
education. It is interesting to note some of 
his conclusions. He says: 

“The all-year schools include special, elemen- 
tary, and a junior and a senior high school—a 
complete system within the school system itself. 
This fact alone adds to the complexity of the 
school organization and causes many difficulties 
in the management of the schools. The super- 
intendent’s survey makes it perfectly clear and 
eonvineing that the two systems cannot exist 
together—either all schools should be all-year 
or there should be no all-year schools in the 
same school system.” 

He then recites the benefits claimed for the 
all-year plan by its promoters, as follows: 

“(a) That two years’ time may be saved to 
pupils. 

“(b) That the health of pupils and teachers 
will not be injured by school work done in sum- 
mer time. 

“(e) That pupils will be able to enter the 
vocational schools and begin an_ industrial 
career at an earlier time. 

“(d) That many more pupils will be able to 
finish the elementary course and have the bene- 
fit of high school education. 

“(e) That the school plant may be more 
fully utilized. 

“(f) That it will reduce costs by relieving 
congestion due to the rapid flow of pupils 


through the schools” 


Mr. Corson then discusses at some length the 
difficulties encountered and the unsatisfactory 
results obtained. He says: 
“The general conclusion in regard to the 
work in the fundamental subjects in these two 
types of schools is that the all-year schools do 
mechanical, habit-forming or formal work 
better than thought work or work requiring 
reasoning. They are less efficient in reasoning 
or thought work than traditional schools, par- 
ticularly in the upper grades. The reason for 
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through excessive losses, below the million dollar 
mark, a charge should be made for the insurance 
coverage until the fund again reaches the mil- 
lion level. This means that should it become 
necessary through the depletion of the fund, 
due to excessive losses, no property would be re- 
quired to pay a full annual premium, but very 
probably only a small percentage of an annual 
premium. 

“The net profits arising from this state insur- 
ance of public buildings has averaged 70 per 
cent of the gross premium income. The remain- 
ing thirty per cent has gone for the payment 
of all losses, expenses, and reinsurance. It may 
be noted that the overhead expenses in conduct- 
ing this business averages less than three per 
cent of the gross premium income as compared 
with an average overhead of the old line insur- 
ance companies of approximately 42 per cent. 

“The commission now has more than $30,- 
000,000 insurance in effeet, with an annual 
premium income of slightly less than a quarter 
of a million dollars. The net annual savings 
effected through free insurance will probably 
total $200,000.” 


All Year School 


this is the difference in intellectual ability and 
in maturity. 

“Partisans of all-year schools assert that such 
schools should have only good experienced 
teachers. The thought is that talented teachers 
may improve the unsatisfactory work, but 
teachers cannot be selected for all-year schools 
on any other basis than for traditional schools. 
If they fail, it is regrettable. They are asked 
to resign as soon ‘n one as in the other. 
Teachers in all-year schools work as earnestly 
as in traditional schools, but they have an im- 
possible problem to solve. The talent of a 
teacher cannot overcome the weakness of mov- 
ing masses of children into the upper grades 
before they are mature enough to do the work of 
these grades. They cannot go to school more 
months in the year than other children and at 
the same time work at a faster pace. Many of 
the children—those that are accelerated—are 
necessarily younger when they reach the work 
of the upper grades. They are too immature, 
too undeveloped, too inexperienced to do the 
work. The talent, the skill, the experience of 
a teacher cannot compensate for loss of requi- 
site maturity, development, and experience in 
the child, and for the handicap of attempting 
ten months’ work in nine. The amazing fact is 
that this required demonstration, before it 
could be believed.” 


He concludes his discussion by stating that: 
“Notwithstanding the more favorable condition 
for all-year schools, they are, it is claimed by 
their advocates, handicapped by the shifting 
population. Both types of schools are affected, 
however, by the same condition. The all-year 
school was established to accelerate pupils and 
it cannot do what it was intended to do—gain 
two years’ time—with a shifting clientele, even 
though that be only one-quarter of its enroll- 
ment. During the period from July 1, 1922, to 
April 2, 1923, the enrollment in the eight all- 
year elementary schools was 17,255 and the 
number of pupils that withdrew from the 
schools was 3,349, or 19.4%, and 3,333, or 
19.3%, new pupils were admitted in the time 
designated. This shifting of population influ- 
enced the eight traditional schools studied as 
companions of the all-year schools to a greater 
degree. The enrollment in them was 14,859 
from which 3,082, or 20.7%, withdrew, and 
3,905, or 26.35, were added. Since the proces- 
sion seems to be endless, the state of affairs may 


(Concluded on Page 145) 
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Responsibilities and Opportunities of School Boards’ 
F. D. Boynton, Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. : 


The great problem with which any city or 
state has to deal is the education of its chil- 
dren. Upon the training of the children de- 
pends the future of the home, of the state, of 
civilization itself. The question is funda- 
mental. For our own country, committed as it 
is to the greatest experiment in democratic self- 
government, it is a matter of vital import. 
Upon our success or failure in the solution of 
this problem depends the perpetuation or the 
overthrow of American institutions. What is 
done through the schools to develop native 
talent, and to suppress vicious and anti-social 
tendencies by creating a proper environment for 
the child, determines, probably more than does 
any other influence, what sort of parents, what 
sort of business and professional men and 
women, what sort of citizens generally our chil- 
dren are to become. 

The Function of School Boards 

It is, therefore, a function vital to the life 
of the republic that school boards are called 
upon to perform. True, responsibility for the 
kind of schools we shall have rests ultimately 
upon the people themselves; but the school 
board is the instrument which the people have 
devised for the realization of their educational 
ideals: and the extent to which those ideals 
shall be realized, and in large measure the ex- 
tent to which higher ideals shall be created, 
depends upon the effectiveness with which 
school boards discharge their duties and the 
fulness with which they utilize their oppor- 
tunities. 

There are certain indispensable conditions 
which the community desiring effective schools 
must be willing to provide. In the first place, 
whether the board of education is elected 
directly by the people, or whether it is appointed 
by the mayor, the community is responsible for 
the creation of a public opinion that insures 
absolute freedom from partisan political con- 
trol, or from control by any religious, fraternal, 
social, or other exclusive body. Invisible gov- 
ernment and city hall politics must, for the best 
interests of little children, be rigorously 
stamped out of the direction, influence, or con- 
trol of the public schools. Any class or group 
of citizens who would use the schools for pur- 
poses of political or other patronage are male- 
factors who should be removed from all contact 
with school systems. 

In the second place, the board of education 
should be given complete control over school 
finances without interference from any other 
body, organization, or influence, its responsi- 
bility being a direct responsibility to the 
people. It should have sole and complete 
authority to determine the amount of money 
necessary to carry forward its plans, and should 
direct that the required amount be raised by 
taxation, such tax to become a first lien on all 
taxable property until paid. 

Third, it should be given the full measure of 
authority in educational matters. This is not 
to imply that boards of education shall be made 
up of educational experts. It does mean that, 
having availed themselves of such expert ad- 
vice, they shall have power to determine the 
educational policies to be pursued, free from all 
dictation or influence by any group, sect, or 
organization. 

The Organization of Boards of Education 

Given these conditions it is possible to secure 
men and women of the highest type for the 
service of boards of education. The roll call 
of a board of education should be a call of the 
leading business and _ professional 


men and 


1Abstract of an address delivered before the New 
York State Association of School Boards, October 4, 
1926. 


women of the community—men and women of 
large affairs, persons too large to traffic in the 
futures of children. With such a board, a 
fourth requirement for effective service becomes 
possible and desirable—namely, long terms of 
service; for in the development of a school sys- 
tem permanency of policy is of fundamental 
importance, and it cannot be obtained by the 
system of rotation in office, a principle in 
American government to which can be laid the 
largest share of the responsibility for misgov- 
ernment. 

Having provided such conditions, the com- 
munity has the right to demand from its board 
of education the efficient performance of cer- 
tain specific duties. It has the right to expect 
that adequate provision will be made for the 
physical needs of the school system. It be- 
comes the responsibility of the board to deter- 
mine the number of school buildings needed and 
their location; to adopt plans and specifications 
for new buildings; to make needed repairs, im- 
provements, and extensions to buildings; to pro- 
vide for their care, lighting and heating; to 
purchase needed furniture, apparatus, and 
supplies; and to procure other physical neces- 
sities for maintenance of an adequate and effi- 
cient school system. 

The community has the right also to demand 
the provision of ample educational facilities as 
the financial provisions make possible. To 
this end the board is given authority, subject 
to the general laws of the state, to determine 
the qualifications of teachers, to employ them, 
fix their salaries, and determine the annual rate 
of increase; to prescribe courses of study and 
determine what textbooks shall be used, and 
what supplies are needed; and to employ a 
superintendent of schools and other supervisory 
help as needed to carry into operation an ade- 
quate system of schools. 

The Selection of the Superintendent 

Unquestionably, the most important and diffi- 
cult task confronting a board of education is 
the task of selecting a superintendent of schools. 
The superintendent is the chief 
officer, and the responsible head of the school 
system. To him the board looks for expert 
advice in the procuring of suitably trained 


executive 


teachers, principals, supervisors, and assistants, 
secretaries, librarians, medical inspectors, 
nurses, and attendance officers. It is upon the 
superintendent’s recommendation that the 
board appoints or rejects candidates for educa- 
tional positions, and health workers, 
adopts policies, enacts rules and regulations, 
purchases textbooks and supplies, and appoints 
janitors, caretakers, and other assistants neces- 
sary to carry into effective operation the plans 
and policies of the board. To him the board 
looks also for the inspection of the work of the 
school employees and for recommendations for 
their rétention or dismissal. It is the superin- 
tendent whom the community and the board 
alike hold responsible for good schools. 


school 


This cannot, however, in fairness be done 
unless the board stands back of the superintend- 
ent, and follows his recommendations regarding 
teachers, courses of study, textbooks, supplies, 
regulations governing the administration of 
the schools, and other matters affecting their 
general well being. Between the members of 
the board and their superintendent, the man 
whom they have pushed out between the firing 
lines of the public on the one hand and of the 
schools on the other—a sort of solitary inhabi- 
tant of No-Man’s Land—there must be frank- 
ness and confidence. There must be no mines 
sprung on either side. The superintendent 
should feel that he can discuss any plan or 
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person in detail with his board, or with any of 
its committees, confident that the matter will 
remain secret until the time arrives for making 
it public. After the superintendent has made 
his recommendations to the board the right and 
the responsibility of accepting, modifying, or 
rejecting them rests with that body; and what- 
ever its action, the superintendent is bound, so 
long as he retains his position, to make the 
action of the board effective. If, for any 
reason, it is impossible for him to do this, the 
only course open to him is to resign. 


The Selection of a Teaching Staff 

Just as the task of selecting and establishing 
right relations with the superintendent is a 
most delicate and difficult problem, so the task 
of selecting an adequate and well trained 
faculty and establishing satisfactory relations 
between them and himself presents a big prob- 
lem to the superintendent. A diploma from 
normal school or college is not a guarantee that 
its possessor is a good teacher. It is, as a 
matter of fact, little more than evidence that 
the possessor has laid the foundation for pro- 
fessional excellence. The attainment of such 
excellence depends upon the possession of cer- 
tain qualities and characteristics whose pres- 
ence or absence the superintendent must be able, 
by a sort of sixth sense, to discern. The teacher 
is in a very real sense the school, for magnifi- 
cent buildings, however splendidly equipped, do 
not constitute a school. There is no school 
until the teacher appears, and the kind of 
school that you then have depends upon the 
kind of teacher that appears. Neatness in 
dress and person on the part of the teacher, 
purity in thought and life, honest, painstaking 
thoroughness in work, kindness and thoughtful- 
ness for others, firmness and justice in matters 
of discipline, accuracy in thought and state- 
ment, hopefulness, earnestness, enthusiasm, 
courage, loyalty to pupils and superiors, these 
characteristics will reflect themselves in the 
lives and work of her pupils. On the other 
hand, a_ dissatisfied, grumbling, gossiping, 
scolding, irritable, disparaging, nagging, dis- 
loyal, insincere, inaccurate, fault-finding, pessi- 
mistie sort of teacher always has a class of 
intellectual nondescripts, causing her trouble, 
making little progress in their studies, and 
reflecting the personal traits and mental char- 
acteristics of the teacher. 

Nor does the task of the superintendent end 
with the recommendation of teachers ade- 
quately equipped by training and character for 
their work. He must see that opportunity and 
incentive are provided for the growth and im- 
provement of teachers in service, and that pro- 
vision is made for the elimination of the unfit. 
In recommendations affecting appointment and 
dismissal or salaries of teachers, the superin- 
tendent must be strictly impersonal and judi- 
cial, being guided by the best interests of the 
schools. The appointment or retention of a 
teacher, who is unable or unwilling to discharge 
the duties of her position, should be impos- 
sible, regardless of social, church, or political 
affiliations. There should be but one test for 
any teacher—namely, does she secure the de- 
sired results by good methods! If so, she 
should be secure; if not, she should be replaced. 
The retention of a teacher in a system should 
be unequivocal evidence of her fitness to dis- 
charge the duties of her position. Forty chil- 
dren are of more concern than any teacher, and 
it is the business of the superintendent, and 
through him of the board of education, to see 
that the children’s interests are given first con- 
sideration. 





: 
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This does not imply that a superintendent 
should assume an attitude of superior aloofness 
from his teachers. A wise superintendent will, 
of course, invite his faculty to participate in the 
formation of courses of study; in the examina- 
tion and recommendation of textbooks, appa- 
ratus, and supplies; in the making of regula- 
tions concerning the conduct of pupils, the rela- 
tion of teachers to pupils and pupils to teachers ; 
the relation of supervisors and principals to 
teachers; the programs of special teachers; and 
similar matters, and will, for these purposes, 
have committees of teachers to study special- 
ized fields and report the results of their 
studies. However, after all these things have 
been done, the responsibility of a definite deci- 
sion and recommendation to the board is the 
superintendent’s and all should cheerfully carry 
out his recommendations or resign. The teach- 
ers may not agree with the superintendent at all 
times, and they should feel free to discuss with 
him frankly their differences of opinion; but 
having done that, if he still believes that his 
opinion is the correct one, it is their duty 
either to make his policies successful or to 
leave the system. Only in extreme cases where 
a teacher believes that the question at issue is 
not personal but involves the best interest of 
the schools, should she take her case to the 
board or to any of its committees, and then only 
after notifying her superintendent of her in- 
tentions. In any city where a lack of such pro- 
cedure exists, and where the conditions bring 
about a change of superintendents every few 
years, the whole system deteriorates and soon 
comes to be regarded as an educational Sodom, 
a place to be avoided by all who value their 
professional reputations. Invariably in such 
cities, the educational standards are low, the 
salaries poor, and patronage runs riot. 


Only where a superintendent, having in mind 
the whole school system and deals with prin- 
ciples, rather than with individuals—except 
insofar as individuals are necessary to put his 
principles into operation—and can count on the 
cooperation and support of supervisors and prin- 
cipals, can a successful school system be built. 
For a system of schools, like any institution, is 
a growth, a kind of coral formation, built up out 
of the lives of those who have lived for it. Be- 
rause of this, it lives on after the individual 
has completed his task, and it grows bigger and 
more useful each time a real life has been added 
to it until it overtops and outweighs the inter- 
ests of any one individual at work upon its 
further development. 


The Increased Cost of Education 

But, there is one aspect of the problem of 
school administration which looms large in the 
minds of boards of education and which we 
have not yet touched—that is the problem of the 
rising cost of public education. Andrew Sloan 
Draper said: “Education is the master passion 
of the American people.” Briefly stated, the 
primary cause of the mounting cost of public 
education is this “master passion.” It would 
seem that the unprecedented rise in the cost of 
public education as represented in the elemen- 
tary and high schools is due to perfectly de 
fensible causes. Primarily, it is based upon the 
conviction that education according to his abil- 
ity, physical and mental, is the birthright of 
every child born in or adopted by this 
democracy. 

Within the period from 1890 to 1920 the in 
crease in the numbers attending the elementary 
schools was approximately 70 per cent, while in 
the high schools of the country it was more than 
TOO per cent. Within that period the actual 
increase in the attendance upon elementary 
schools exceeded ten millions and the increase 
in high school attendance rose from 200,000 to 
over 2,000,000. The magnitude of the task of 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS 


True, the home has changed in the last 25 
years and there are many distracting’ factors in- 
troduced to militate against home life, but there 
can be no evasion of the solemn fact that the 
ultimate responsibility for the conduct and char- 
acter of our children rests squarely upon the 
shoulders of the parents. For, since when have 
parents and the conduct of parents ceased to in- 
fluence and mold for good or evil the character 
and lives of their children? When has that in- 
fluence even diminished? Are not the children 
still in the home almost entirely the first five years 
of their lives? Have these first years ceased to 
be as vitally formative as they ever were upon 
the character of our youth? Are children less 
influenced by the ideals, actions, speech, behavior, 
and religious life of their parents than formerly? 
Absolutely not! And what is more, the material 
made available by doctors, psychologists, hygien- 
ists, and teachers for help in child training has 
not only NOT decreased the parental respon- 
sibility but has increased it. So I say to you 
that one of the unchanged major factors shaping 
the predispositions of the child in his plastic 
years for good or evil conduct when he gets out- 
side the home is the life his parents reveal to him, 
the home atmosphere they create and the stand- 
ards of religion, morals, work, and social action 
that their conduct sets for him—J. W. Faust, 
New York City. 
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building schoolhouses, equipping them, and pro 
viding teachers for approximately twelve 
millions, can be better comprehended when we 
realize it is equivalent to building schoolhouses 
adequate to care for the population of New 
York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
With the increase in the population of the 
nation, there is no hope of reducing the cost of 
public education. 

But, vast as was the increase in population 
for the period named, it does not account for the 
whole increase in expenditure for schools. The 
real reason is the difference in conception on 
the part of the people as to what the schools 
should do. Society is changing; our method of 
living, of doing business, everything, has 
changed more in the past twenty years than in 
the previous one hundred. The home has 
changed. The old school organization would 
not suffice. We have grown out of the “3-R” 
period, as we have out of the stage coach period. 
The schools must prepare their pupils to live in 
an entirely different age, to meet social and 
economic conditions never before faced by a 
youth. 

If the present conception is to continue and 
the public schools are to remain public service 
stations, it is futile to discuss a diminishing 
cost of education. Quite the contrary, if we 
acknowledge the right of every child of school 
age to a full five day week, it will require the 
expenditure of two hundred millions for school 
buildings in this state alone. 

There is another factor in the recent rapid 
rise in the cost of public education. Due to the 
disgracefully low salaries paid to teachers as 
late as 1917, there never has been in the his- 
tory of American education an adequate supply 
of trained teachers, and we are still suffering 
from this shortage. In New York state the 
state education authorities find it necessary to 
issue permits by the thousand to inadequately 
trained teachers, because a sufficient supply of 
trained teachers is not immediately available. 
The reason for this, in this state at least, is due 
to parsimony in dealing with the normal 
schools and teacher-training institutions. It is 
a pleasure to note, however, that there are signs 
of improvement in the financial treatment of 
our normal schools. 

Prior to 1917 thousands of trained teachers 
withdrew from teaching because of inability to 
live on the salaries paid. The situation be 
came so serious that public sentiment crystal 
lized into a nation-wide movement for better 


salaries, with the result that legislatures 
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enacted laws for better salaries. People began 
to think in terms of human rights as against 
property rights. They saw big business and the 
government paying less well prepared persons 
much larger salaries. They began to see that the 
biggest business of the nation isn’t Standard Oil, 
or the Steel Trust, but that the public schools 
constitute the biggest business of the nation. 
Here are employed over a million persons and 
a quarter of the nation’s population daily pass 
through these gateways of the schools to good 
citizenship, to honesty in business, to recogni- 
tion of the rights of others. Our safety as a 
nation does not rest with the army or the navy 
or the air service, but with the school. Eduea- 
tion is for defense. 

Four years after the World War was over | 
stood at Chateau Thierry. It needed no great 
amount of imagination to reconstruct the 
scene. The town was divided by the Marne. 
The bridge had been destroyed. On the hill 
beyond, entrenched behind a massive stone wall, 
bristling with cannon and machine guns, lay 
the best equipped, the best trained, the best 
officered army that the world had seen. Facing 
them were the boys from the public schools of 
America with no military training worth men- 
tioning. But those boys were possessed with 
the ideals of justice, liberty, life, happiness to 
all mankind. They crossed that unbridged 
river, they sealed that wall, they drove those 
would-be world conquerors across miles of 
country into a forest and shot that forest into 
splinters. And over the hill was the answer. 
There as I stood amidst two thousand white 
crosses, each marking the resting place of one 
of America’s school boys, I said, “Yes, we do 
spend money on public education, but we are 
fortifying the whole world against injustice; 
it’s worth it all.” 

Can we afford it? Well, we could afford 
$200,000,000 for a canal that we now want to 
give away. We have money to build state roads 
enough to lay four parallel lines from New 
York to San Francisco, every mile of which 
would build a school for 100 children. In 1920, 
according to federal statistics, the American 
people spent upon luxuries in one year a sum 
equal, within four billion dollars, to the entire 
cost of the federal government from the adop- 
tion of the constitution to the declaration of 
war against Germany. In other words, we 
spent that year a sum sufficient to build the 
publie school plant of the nation and to main- 
tain it on its present plane of efficiency, without 
a dollar of taxation for a period of years. Now 
I am not trying to take the joy out of life. I 
want state roads. I own one of the 17,000,000 
cars that run on these roads. Smoke, snuff and 
chew, paint and powder to your heart’s content. 
Spend twenty-two cents for luxuries, or waste 
fourteen cents but don’t cut down the one and 
one-half cents for education. 





THE 1927 MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

The next winter meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association will be held February 27th to 
March 3rd, at Dallas, Tex. Pres. R. G. Condon 
has plans for the program well under way. 

The railroads have granted a special rate of 
one and one-half fare for the round trip for 
members of the Association. Tickets will be 
available February 22nd to 28th and the final 
return limit has been set at March 10th. 


The general sessions of the Department will 
be held in the Fair Park Auditorium. Exhibits, 
registration, and convention activities will be 
housed in the Fair Park Exhibit Building 
which is only a few steps from the Auditorium. 




















If I Were a Principal 


School methods have changed much in the 
last decade—old methods under new names 
have sprung up. Under their new guise they 
are heralded as wonderful life-saving devices, 
and yet many of us recognize them as friends 
of our childhood—friends who made our school 
days pleasurable and happy just as today they 
awaken the children to new life. 

In ages long ago children published their 
little papers, made scrapbooks, as we called 
them, dramatized little plays, had declamatory 
contests, kept store in order to learn to make 
change, and gave entertainments much as we do 
today; the only difference is, that today it is 
called “motivation” and “socialized recitation,” 
while in former days it was nameless. The 
same results were accomplished then as now. 

About the only change that has since occurred 
is in the place occupied by the principal and 
superintendent of schools, and because of that 
change one is led to inquire: What is a prin- 
cipal? What does he do? What should he do? 
Is he merely a statistician? Is his business 
merely to act as a “go-between” for the superin- 
tendent and the teachers? Is he only another 
cog in the machinery, or is he a vital part of the 
mechanism, without which the machine would 
cease to function ? 

The Principal’s Function 

I presume every teacher would give you a 
different definition of a principal, but let us see 
what his function really is. 

I cannot believe that all teachers feel as did 
one with whom I talked. In speaking of her 
principal, whom I had always considered a 
rather forceless person, she spoke in rather 
glowing terms, ending her remarks by saying: 
“T like Mr. M— very much. He leaves us 
alone.” 

Now that may be a great recommendation; 
but from my standpoint—the standpoint of a 
teacher—no principal has a right to leave his 
teachers alone. Every teacher and every prin- 
cipal has a duty to perform, and I look back 
with joy and gratitude to one principal who did 
not “leave his teachers alone,” but instead ad- 
vised, aided, helped, and was indeed a principal 
worthy of the name. 

This man, Mr. H—, was a trained teacher. 
There was no subject on which he did not have 
definite ideas regarding presentation; and when 
you were going to teach a class, he would very 
often drop in, and seating himself in the back 
of the room would listen to your presentation 
of the subject. He watched the reaction of the 
pupils, he knew whether they were interested; 
he knew whether that lesson was prepared or 
whether you were giving them a drink from a 
If he found all favorable, he 
another room to 


stagnant pool. 
would quietly 
observe the work of another teacher. 


withdraw to 
Thus his 
days were spent—observing, listening, and giv- 
ing friendly criticism; for there was never a 
lesson taught which did not receive its share of 
attention and comment, whether favorable or 
unfavorable. Many a time have I wept in 
private, when I had been told that I had wasted 
time, or that I had talked too much; or that my 
work had not been carefully prepared, or that | 
had made incorrect statements to my classes. 
“But,” you say, “I would not like that.” 
Neither did I at the time, but I can assure 
you that it made a more careful, conscientious 
teacher out of me. I soon learned that I must 
have a plan for each lesson, and that each lesson 
must be thoroughly prepared if I desired my 
work to meet with the approval of my principal. 
His teachers learned to look forward to hearing 
at the end of the day, “That was a good lesson 
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you presented this morning.” A _ favorable 
comment from him meant much to us, for we 
knew it came from one who could teach far 
better than We could. 

In those days there were few trained teachers, 
and principals were obliged to select their 
teachers from the graduates of their own or a 
neighboring high school. I have seen these raw 
recruits trained so they were welcomed to any 
city system, and soon elevated to better places 
because they had learned through skilful train- 
ing to carefully prepare their work. 

A Type of Poor Supervision 

Today, when the students from our uni- 
versities enter the schoolroom, they are 
equipped with high degrees, much theory, and 
no practical knowledge of the fundamentals. 
System, order, discipline and an acquaintance 
with children are far, far away from most of 
them. They have heard much about having 
children happy, but nothing of the truth that 
the greatest happiness comes from the joy of 
having done a good piece of work. 

The principal wanders in, stands in the front 
of the room and glances around, and because of 
his presence the pupils are fairly orderly; but as 
soon as the door closes behind him pandemo- 
nium again reigns; and he goes away thinking 
the cadet is doing good work. What was the 
value of his visit either to the teacher, the 
school, or to himself? Did his visit cause the 
cadet to better plan, better prepare or more 
carefully execute her work? Did he tell her 
that the work on the board was disgraceful, and 
that such work must not be placed before the 
classes? Did he watch her present the arith- 
metic lesson, and tell her that if she used such 
careless methods that her pupils never would 
learn to think, and never could reach the re- 
quired standard? Does the principal ever 
watch the classes in mathematics to see that 
the work of each teacher is built upon a certain 
ground-work and that each teacher follows that 
form ¢ 

The Problem of Discipline 

If the principal has been a teacher, and he 
should never be a principal unless he has, he 
should be capable of taking the class and show- 
ing the teacher how to teach. He should show 
her how one is able to secure good order and 
discipline; in other words, he should show her 
how to obtain the necessary results of good 
teaching: good order, good work. No young 
teacher should be allowed to waste school time 
and money experimenting, for nine times out 
of ten, all the pupils are learning, is to misbe- 
have; to form bad habits—habits, which many 
times result in the pupil being driven from 
school, and who is to blame? The system, the 
principal, the teacher, and last and least, the 
pupil. 

The principal’s contact with pupils should not 
always occur when the child has become unruly, 
but each youngster should have had an oppor- 
tunity to meet his principal when both principal 
and pupil are at their best. The head of a 
school should have time to learn of the work of 
the individual child; to commend work well 
done, and investigate work poorly done; to learn 
why a pupil is failing and suggest a remedy. 
The children should have an opportunity to be- 
come personally acquainted with him and 
should regard him as a friend and not as some 
one who will thrash him if he is troublesome. 
There should be a complete knowledge of the 
classroom work of each teacher, and it is to the 
principal that the teacher should go at any time 
for conference and advice. It is far more im- 
portant to the school that the teacher be trained 
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than that the principal spend his time in the 
office making reports, or working at a university 
for higher degrees, for strange as it may seem, 
higher degrees do not necessarily make better 
teachers. 

In many schools a large part of the principal’s 
time is spent in watching for opportunities for 
petty economies which may be practiced—writ- 
ing on both sides of paper; collecting used pens 
and things of that nature which may perhaps be 
economical, but which are not practicable; for 
during a child’s school life he should learn that 
there is nothing so valuable as his time, and he 
should be taught that not one moment should 
be wasted. I have little sympathy with a sys- 
tem that instead of saving by doing excellent 
work, and seeing that no one repeats a course, 
spends its time instead in hiring untrained 
teachers or perhaps I should say, inexperienced 
teachers, and then attempts to save in petty 
ways. 

The City Child 

Of course teachers must get experience 
through work, but they can do much less harm 
in a small rural school than in a complex city 
system where one meets the boy trained on the 
street; the children whose mothers work all day, 
and perhaps spend the evening complaining; 
the divided home, and perhaps the child re- 
turned from the detention home. These chil- 
dren need teachers of mature minds, with the 
heart as well as the head developed, whose 
sympathy goes out to the weakling; one who is 
chary of blame, and generous of praise, until 
she can find out where the difficulties lie. The 
teacher must talk to the troublesome lad and 
learn his story. Sometimes when a child is 
alone with a person, a flood of information may 
be gained that could not have been secured 
when others were near. 

Here, again, is the need of a principal—one 
with a strong personality, a knowledge of boys, 
a love of humanity, and a faith that can and 
will remove mountains. If such an one would 
then talk to the troublesome child as he would 
talk to his own son, the child might be reached 
—he might even be salvaged from the very 
regions to which he seems to be directing him- 
self. No principal does these things from an 
office chair—no principal best serves his school, 
if he acts only as a disciplinarian, for in most 
cases if the teacher is a capable instructor, and 
gets her pupils to work, discipline becomes a 
secondary matter, and instead of punishing the 
child for misbehaving, the principal should de- 
vote his time and energy to seeing that the 
teacher presents her work in a manner that is 
interesting, pleasing, and profitable. 

Principals should select teachers whose ex- 
perience has covered a number of years of suc- 
cessful work—teachers who are not using the 
schoolroom as a “meal ticket” until another 
offers itself, but those who are making of it a 
profession, just as a lawyer, a doctor, or an 
engineer makes of his work a profession. 

Four Suggestions 

If I were a principal, I would plan and put 
into execution certain definite phases of work: 
First, I would carefully select my teachers, then 
I would train them how to successfully conduct 
a recitation. If I liked a teacher’s work, I 
would frankly praise it, and if I did not I would 
freely criticize it, and watch day by day to see 
if she profited by the criticism; if she did not, 
I would frankly tell her that she had failed and 
why. I would be truthful and, if possible, help- 
ful. 

In the second place, I would systematize the 


work of the school. Each group should have a 
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required standard which it must reach before 
passing to the next group. If any could travel 
faster than that they might do so, but none 
should fall below. This definite requirement 
would be made in every subject, and if carried 
through an entire system we would hear less 
about taxes. The reason there is so much dis- 
content is because our educational work does 
not show what we do. The visible part is 
poorly, carelessly, and slovenly done. 

In the third place, I would urge upon parents 
the need of visiting the schools, not only upon 
special occasions, but also at very frequent in- 
tervals. I would try to impress upon them that 
the school and the children belonged to them 
and not to the teacher—that the teacher was 
there to help their children, and that she necded 
their cooperation, that they owed it to them- 
selves to see that they got value received for 
their money. If I could get this cooperation, 
then when I asked for anything for my school, 
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whether it was an increase in salaries, new 
buildings, or further equipment, I would have 
no fear, for I would know that my parents were 
behind the schools and ready to do whatever 
was necessary to either keep up the present 
standard, or to help me raise it to higher effi- 
ciency. In this way I would answer the ever- 
lasting question, “What is the matter with the 
schools?”, and make the entire town that [ 
served shout, “They’re all right.” 

Finally, I would be honest with the children. 
I would stand for strict discipline, for in life’s 
school, we reap what we sow, and gain nothing 
without effort. I would neither condone nor 
whitewash offenses; but instead would preach 
the doctrine, that “the way of the transgressor 
is hard.” Thus would I train both teachers and 
pupils to earn the “well done,” which should 
bring happiness to every one who works for a 
worth-while reward. 


Introducing Supervised Study Into a High School 


S. R. Bumann, Superintendent of Schools, Port Arthur, Texas 


This particular high school had an enroll- 
ment of over eight hundred students and for 
the first time in four years had adequate class- 
room space because of the completion of a new 
735,000 building. Heretofore, it had been 
necessary to run an overlapping school day of 
ten 40-minute periods. It was a relief to the 
student body and faculty to face the prospect 
of a year without overcrowding and with a room 
for every member of the faculty. 

At the beginning of the year the day was 
divided into six periods of an hour each with 
two lunch periods of thirty minutes. The ses- 
sion began at 8:30 and was dismissed at 3:17. 
Supervised study was made a topic of study in 
faculty meetings and in departmental discus- 
sions with the teachers. The teachers were 
given to understand at the beginning of the 
year that they could divide their periods any- 
way they saw fit: giving the entire time to 
recitation, three-quarters of the time to recita- 
tion and one-quarter to study, half to recitation 
and half to study or the entire period to study. 
At the same time we discussed proper time 
division and suggested that probably the ideal 
in most classes was the half and half basis. 

An intensive study of the current literature 
on supervised study convinced most of the 
teachers that this form of organization was a 
good method of procedure. Previous experi- 
ence in introducing this type of recitation into 
two other schools had shown the author that the 
industrial arts, science, and home economics 
teachers, as a usual thing, were not convinced 
that the shortened period could be made effec- 
tive in their work. The home economics 
teachers said they did not have enough time to 
handle baking experiments, that their time was 
cut in other cooking work so that some girls 
had to remain to complete the cleaning up and 
that a consistently high speed and tension was 
required to complete the work within the hour. 
This department gradually adapted itself to the 
change in length of period by a more careful 
planning of the work of the laboratory period. 
The necessity of saving time was emphasized in 
the lecture hour and the cooperation of the girls 
was obtained, so that every girl planned to get 
to her place immediately upon dismissal from 
the previous class. Each girl was required to 
have her plan of procedure for the day worked 
out before coming to class. In this way it was 
found that most of the work could be completed. 
Other work was handled by lecture and demon- 
stration covering two periods, each class getting 
the benefit of part of the demonstration and 
each received the entire lecture. 


The manual arts department suffered a de- 
cided reduction in time when the week as a 
whole was considered. Under the old plan each 
class had two periods of forty minutes each and 
the passing time of five minutes gave a total of 
85 minutes a day or 425 minutes a week. Under 
the scheme this department had a total of 300 
minutes only. It was necessary to reorganize 
the course in this department and make a clear 
cut study of time elements. More attention 
was paid to the method of presentation, the lec- 
tures were carefully organized, and individual 
differences were studied more carefully than 
heretofore. The course was also organized on 
a basis of minimum essentials and each exercise 
and process studied with the idea of eliminating 
the least important parts. A detinite list of 
processes and projects was listed at the begin- 
ning of the second semester so that every stu- 
dent knew the necessary amount of work to be 
completed by the end of the term. 

The science department teachers were 
dubious at the first of the year as to their abil- 
ity to operate on such a schedule. As the year 
progressed they found that if they ran two 
laboratory periods one week and three the next, 
alternating through the year that the course 
could be covered. This department used the 
entire period for recitation and found it almost 
impossible to do otherwise without a change in 
course. 

After studying this plan of organization and 
experimenting with methods in the recitation 
for a semester, a vote of the faculty was taken 
as to time of division of the period. The vote 
was overwhelmingly in favor of supervised 
study and the 30-30 division of the hour. 

Any change in administration can be made 
by a careful study of the project and allowing 
expressions of opinion from those upon whom 
the success of the enterprise depends. A fair, 
sane and impartial attitude on the part of the 
administration, and a willingness to discuss all 
angles of a project will weld a faculty together. 
On the other hand, an arbitrary assumption of 
authority, the laying down of regulations which 
have not been carefully considered and are a 
surprise to your corps of teachers, usually re- 
sults in antagonism ard eventual failure of the 
project. 

In April the following questionnaire was 
given to every teacher: 


Teachers: Use pencil in filling out this sheet. 
Return to me not later than Wednesday, April 
7. You may elaborate your answers on the back 
of the sheet. A frank discussion of this prob- 
lem is desired. I do not wish to have questions 
answered as you may think I would like to have 
them answered. Your experience and opinion 
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should be your sole guide in this matter. Un- 

derscore where possible. 

S. R. Bumann. 

1. Comparison of progress of class with 
previous classes? Faster. The same. 
Slower. 

2. Will work be completed on time? 

3. Quality of work? Better. The same. 
Poorer. 

4. Are you giving definite suggestions as to 
method of study to your classes each day 
when assignments are made, or for each 
assignment if the assignment covers a num- 
ber of days’ work? Each day. Each as- 
signment ? 

5. Do you divide your study helps into two 
classes: general and specific for your de- 
partment? 

6. Are you satisfied with the length of period 
as it is now? 

7. If not, what length would you suggest? 

8. Are you satisfied with the time division of 
the period for recitation and study. What 
would you suggest? 

9. Has supervised study been successful in 
your classes? 

10. Do you think this is a superior type of or- 
ganization? 

11. Do you favor continuing the supervised 
study plan? 
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A tabulation of the returns showed the fol- 
lowing result: 


Progress—Faster 16, Slower 4, Same 14. 
Work completed on time—Yes 33, No 1. 
Quality—Better 28, Same 5, Poorer 0. 


Length of period—Satisfactory 28, Not satis- 
factory 4, Doesn’t matter 1. 


Satisfied with time division of period—Yes 25, 
No 4, Doesn’t apply 5. 


Supervised study—Successful 29, Not success- 
ful 0, Doesn’t apply 5. 


Do you think supervised study a superior or- 
ganization—Yes 31, Doesn’t apply 3. 

Favor continuing supervised study—Yes 30, No 
4. 


Some of the comments of the teachers may be 
of interest: 


A sewing teacher: “I accomplished the same 
amount of work with the hour period as with 
the 85 minute one. I can accommodate more 
students and none of the time drags as it did 
sometimes with the 85 minute period.” 


A cooking teacher: “In the cooking labora- 
tory hour, periods are scarcely long enough for 
preparing and serving foods, followed by the 
necessary cleaning. However, for theory and 
recitations, I think it is the ideal plan, and 
although I was not in favor of it the first 
— the present plan has proven satisfac- 
ory. 

The head of the language department: “I 
like the hour periods for recitation and study 
better than any other length periods I have 
used. I am better satisfied with the type of 
work being done now, than formerly in my Latin 
classes. I find that in the study halls, it is 
hard for some students to keep sustained atten- 
tion for the entire hour. It may be due to the 
time of the period, nearly noon, or to the in- 
dividual type of student.” 


A mathematics teacher: “Supervised study is 
a superior organization for many reasons; the 
two outstanding reasons are: 1. It directs 
pupils’ study in the right course and saves much 
time. I find a student does more work in a 
half hour than could ordinarily be done in one 
hour studying alone. 2. It has reduced my 


number of failures over last year more than 
half.” 


Head of the English department: “My senior 
classes consist of practically the same students 
as last year’s classes. I note an improvement 
among the same group over last year.” 


A Latin teacher: “Very fine indeed for 
Latin grammar work. I feel better satisfied 
with the work my classes are doing than I felt 
last year.” 


A shorthand teacher: “I consider the work 
has been covered more thoroughly.” This short- 
hand teacher’s statement was confirmed a little 
later as her advanced student took first place 
in the state tournament at the University and 
her beginning student tied for first place in the 
same competition. 

A bookkeeping teacher: “My classes have ac- 
complished almost the same amount of work in 
an hour period this year as they did in a one 
and one-half hour period the two years previ- 


” 


ous. 





(Concluded on Page 145) 











Attendance Control in High Schools 


G. L. Harris, Extension Instructor in Education, University of Chicago 


‘There are two fundamental requirements for 
effective attendance control in high schools. 
First, the attendance procedure must command 
the respect of every pupil in the school. The 
daily routine of attendance checking must 
operate smoothly and efficiently, not as a threat 
hanging over the pupils, but merely as a regular 
part of the school mechanism. It should 
quietly and definitely show the pupil that he 
cannot be tardy or absent without the fact 
being known immediately. 

Second, the policy followed in handling cases 
of absence and tardiness must be absolutely im- 
partial. It need not be severe, but it must be 
fair. No high school pupil will hold resentment 
long because of a just measure of discipline, so 
long as he knows that any other pupil would be 
treated the same under the identical conditions. 

The high school principal is responsible for 
attendance control. If it is good, he should 
receive the credit; if it is poor, he alone is to 
blame. To be sure, the details of the attend- 
ance routine may be assigned to clerks and 
teachers, but the attendance policy, and the 
plan for carrying out that policy should be set 
up, and watched, by the principal himself. 

Nowhere are progressive methods of high 
school administration more needed than in 
handling attendance. It is well known that 
pupils in many high schools can be tardy, can 
cut classes, can miss entire days of school with 
impunity. But not always. 

In this article we shall explain and discuss 
some of the most effective plans of attendance 
control devised by principals who have definitely 
planned to master this phase of their adminis- 
trative duties, and have succeeded in doing so. 

Attendance Records 
There should be provided a definite record of 


every student to serve as an attendance record. 
This record should be arranged on cards, and 
the cards—one for each student—should be filed 
alphabetically by name. Most high 
have such a record, generally known as a direc- 
tory or program record. The attendance rou- 
tine can well be centered around this directory. 

Do not confuse this record with the pupil’s 
permanent record of credits earned. Such a 
record should be designed to care for the entire 
high school life of the pupil, whereas the attend- 
ance or directory record must necessarily be 
made over entirely at the beginning of each 


schools 


year. 

Some schools now keep the attendance record 
eards in a visible file which saves clerical time 
in locating cards and in making entries, and 
makes possible the use of colored signals to 
indicate particular attendance conditions at a 
glance. The advanced type of equipment is, 
of course, more suited to a high school of five 
hundred or more students. In the smaller high 
school the standard, with cards arranged verti- 
cally, is satisfactory. 

Handling the Clerical Work 

The clerical work required in operating the 
attendance procedure must be kept at a mini- 
mum. It should not be done by the teachers, 
except for the actual report made by the teacher 
from the classroom. High school teachers are 
expensive clerical help, and school boards and 
principals are everywhere recognizing this fact. 

There are sure to be days when there will be 
a large number of absences. The attendance 
procedure must anticipate this, and the clerical 
work must be of such nature that it will care 
for such days with a minimum of additional 
time and labor. 


Attendance Procedure for High Schools Without 
Home Rooms 
In the smaller high school the pupils usually 


eo direct to their first classroom on entering 


RECITATION CLASS REPORT 





FIG. 1. TEACHER’S REPORT 


OF ABSENCES. 

school in the morning, and attendance is con- 
trolled directly from the principal’s office— 
usually by the principal in person. In such 
schools the most “effective attendance methods 
provide that at the beginning of each period the 
teacher of each class fills out an attendance re- 
port showing the date, teacher, subject, room, 
period, and the names of the absentees (Figure 
1). The teacher fastens this report on a clip 
just outside the classroom door. The report is 
collected at once by a student messenger, who 
carries it to the attendance clerk in the office. 
Thus, in a very few minutes after the period 
begins, there is a complete record of absentees 
in the principal’s office. 

If there is a visible attendance file, the clerk 
posts the absences on the cards and signals the 
absentees with colored signals. Otherwise the 
clerk lists the absentees in alphabetical order 
on a sheet of paper which provides spaces for 
name, each period of the day, and remarks or 
excuse information. As succeeding periods are 
reported, the reports are merely checked against 
this list. Consequently if a pupil’s name 
appears as an absentee on a fourth period re- 
port, but he has not been reported absent during 
the first three periods, one of two things has 


HOME: ROOM ABSENTEE REPORT 


TEACHER'S 
i 


DATE __ 


HOME ROOM 


PUPILS WHO WERE ASSENT FROM ROLL 
CALL YESTERDAY AND WHO REPORTED TO-DAY 


NAME DAYS ABSENT 


PUPILS ABSENT FROM ROLL CALL TO-DAY 





FIG. 2. HOME ROOM TEACHER’S 
REPORT OF ABSENCES. 
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happened. Either the pupil is cutting the 
fourth period, or he has gone home for some 
reason. The main thing is that his fourth 
period absence is noted at once in the office; if 
the pupil is not reported absent in the fifth 
period he can be called at once to explain the 
fourth period report. 

Under this plan of collecting and posting re- 
ports each period, no pupil can cut a class with- 
out the cut being known and dealt with before 
the next period is over. Pupils respect such an 
attendance system. 

Nor is the clerical work heavy. Most of it is 
done by the end of the first period. For the 
remaining periods the clerical work is merely 
the checking of an already prepared list. 

Let us next note how this system controls 
tardiness. If a pupil comes to school a few 
minutes late, he will do one of three things. 
First, he may go at once to his first period class. 
If he does he is sent to the office to secure an 
admission slip. It should be an inflexible rule 
that no pupil can be admitted late to any class 
without a slip from the office. Of course, the 
arrival of the pupil in the office, and the issuing 
of an admission slip, cancels the absence mark 
for his first recitation period. 

Second, the pupil might go directly to the 
office and check in, and in such a ease the pro- 
cedure would be the same as above. But third, 
the pupil might loiter somewhere out of sight 
until the first period is over, and then go to his 
next class. The result is that his absence dur- 
ing the first period will be noted as unusual as 
soon as the office finds him not reported absent 
during the second period, and he is called to the 
office to explain. 


_ , Admission to Class ; 
The issuing of admission slips to pupils who 


have been absent requires the personal super- 
vision of the principal. In a large high school 
it requires the supervision also of certain 
selected teachers to assist the principal. Ad- 
mission slips should be issued in a thoroughly 
impartial manner on the basis of a predeter- 
mined policy. Variations from a fixed policy 
will result in breaking down even the best 
attendance system. 

It is never advisable to permit a clerk to 
handle the important matter of readmitting 
pupils to classes. This is a matter which is 
never part of the clerical work. 

It is becoming a general practice to penalize 
a pupil absent or tardy without satisfactory 
cause by deducting a certain percentage from 
his grade in the classes he misses. This means 
that even though a pupil may be required to 
make up the work missed, he does not receive 
credit for it. When this is the policy of the 
school, the deductions may be made in the office. 
They are also noted on the pupil’s report card 
which is sent to the parents at regular intervals. 

Satisfactory and admission 
slips should always be distinguished by differ- 


unsatisfactory 
ent colors. One of these slips should be abso- 
lutely demanded of every pupil who enters a 
class after an absence, or after the class hour 
has begun. 

Tardiness is often effectively penalized by 
requiring the pupil to report one-half hour early 
or stay one-half hour over time for several con- 
secutive days. Where this does not place the 
burden on the teachers, it is usually effective. 
But the more generally satisfactory method of 
controlling tardiness is by a deduction from the 
pupil’s grade. 

Notifying the Home 

No attendance procedure will succeed with- 
out close cooperation with the home. A pupil’s 
parents should be notified of his absence on the 
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PARENT OR GUARDIAN 





MUST BE RETURNED ON 
THE NEXT DAY OF AT- 
TENDANCE TO THE 
TEACHER WHO GAVE !T 


BIGNATURE OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN: 


FIG. 3. READMISSION SLIP FOR ABSENTEES. 


very first day the absence occurs. As soon as 
the attendance sheet establishes the fact that a 
pupil is absent for the day, the clerk should 
telephone the home and notify some one there 
of the absence. 

If the clerk is unable to deliver a telephone 
message, a form notice should be sent to the 
home in a plain envelope, stating that the pupil 
is absent on that date. On the second consecu- 
tive day of the pupil’s absence a second form 
notice should be sent. On the third day, pro- 
vided there is no response from the home, a 
registered letter should be sent in an envelope 
stamped “deliver to addressee only” and “return 
receipt demanded.” These rubber-stamp direc- 
tions comply with the post-office rules and in- 
sure first, that the letter shall be delivered to 
the parent and no one else, and second, that the 
high school has in the return receipt card the 
evidence that the notice did reach the parent. 

Of course if the pupil comes within the ag: 
limit where the case may be handled by the 
truancy officer, the registered letter is unneces- 
sary. The principal thing is that the home 
should be notified, and that the school be pro- 
tected at the same time. 


Attendance Procedure for High Schools Having 
Home Rooms 

In the high school which is so large that 
direct supervision of attendance would place an 
undue burden on the office, the best practice is 
to establish the principal attendance control in 
what are known as home rooms. 

Each pupil is assigned to a home room which 
is in charge of a teacher who is designated as 
the pupil’s advisor. Practically every teacher 
should have charge of a home room, and this 
room should naturally be the one in which the 
teacher meets his first class. 

Pupils should be required to report to their 
home rooms immediately on their arrival at 
school in the morning, usually ten or fifteen 
minutes before the first recitation period begins. 
At this time the home room teacher should read 
any bulletins that may have been issued by the 
office. Many schools utilize this time for a 
short class period in a drill subject, a practice 
which is rapidly growing in favor. 

The home room teacher checks the attend- 
ance, and reports absentees to the office on a 
home absentee report such as the one shown 
here (Figure 2). 

Readmission slips for absence the day before 
are issued by the home room teacher. An ex- 
cellent form for this is the one used by the 
Hartford, Conn., High School (Figure 3). 
Requiring the signature of the pupil’s parents 
to the admission slip has proven very effective 
in controlling attendance. 

When the home room absentee reports are 
received in the office, a list of all absentees from 
home rooms should be compiled. A pupil who 
is tardy should always report to the office before 





entering his home room, or recitation room. 
The reason for this is obvious. 

The tardy pupil is then given an admission 
slip to the room he intends to enter. The 
names of tardy pupils are then noted on the 
home room absentee reports, and these reports 
are returned to the respective home room 
teachers. 

The day’s attendance record should be entered 
on an attendance card in the office. An excel- 
lent card for this purpose is the one used by the 
Jefferson County High School of Boyles, Ala- 
bama (Figure 4). It provides one square for 
each school day in the year, and only one entry 
is made to note the entire day’s absence record 
of any pupil. Colored signals are used to de- 
note the status of the school’s follow-up of each 
absence, such as telephone call, letter, registered 
letter, or truancy department action. 

The principal should not make the mistake of 
tuvning over the entire administration of 
attendance to the home room teachers. If he 
does, the pupils will soon learn that the prin- 
cipal is not in touch with the situation. Tardi- 
ness especially should come direct to the prin- 
cipal’s notice, and requiring every tardy pupil 
to report first to the office will insure this. 

If there is a central attendance record in the 
office, the principal can keep his hand on the 
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attendance procedure. He can know pretty 
thoroughly how effectively each home room 
teacher is functioning... He can know which 
pupils are habitually tardy and can take per- 
sonal steps to stop tardiness. He can compare 
his records of delinquent students with his 
attendance cards and can have an effective basis 
for checking delinquency in many cases. 

In short, while home room control of attend- 
ance is distinctly advisable for the large high 
school, it should be carefully and consistently 
watched by the principal. 

Summary 

We have outlined the two most generally 
approved systems of attendance procedure, one 
for the small high school and one for the large 
high school. In each case the procedure re- 
quires that the principal shall be in touch with 
attendance problems. This is essential if he is 
to be a success as an administrator. 

Under these systems a pupil cannot “cut” a 
class without the cut being discovered and acted 
upon almost at once. And a system which thus 
definitely controls the pupil’s movements is 
certain to have the pupil’s cooperation. Such 
a system insures the best attendance record 


possible, because it is natural for the pupils to 
live up to regulations backed by a system which 
they respect. 





THE FIRST SKYSCRAPER COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


The McKinlock Memorial Campus of Northwestern University, comprising the Gary 


Law Library, the Mayor 


Hall of Law, the Wieboldt Hall of Commerce and the Montgomery-Ward Medical and Dental Building, was open to 


students at the beginning of the present academic year. 
Chicago, north of the Loop and east of Michigan Avenue. 


The group is located in the new commercial section of 








The Teacher as an Administrator 


Part I—In the Capacity of Principal 


Harlan C. Hines, Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati 


unwritten law that the artful 
teacher shall be allowed to reserve his energies 
for and confine his efforts to the work of the 
classroom. 


There is an 


For some time, however, we have 
been urging him to indulge in the five extra- 
activities that seem to make success complete, 
namely, attendance upon the meetings and con- 
ventions of professional organizations, public 
speaking, writing for publication, attendance at 
professional schools for teachers, and attention 
to details of personal business. We have done 
this without much thought as to the outcome. 
Yet, it is inevitable that, he declines 
the responsibility, one who at the same time 


unless 
is a highly suecessful classroom teacher and 
does well all he ean along the lines indicated 
will be asked to undertake administrative work, 
sometimes of a nature entirely foreign to his 
plans or experience. P 

Most teachers when suddenly confronted with 
the possibility of undertaking administrative 
work are confounded. For this they cannot be 
blamed. since there has been little effort in our 
training institutions or in school organizations 
to aetually prepare them for the duties into 
which they may be ealled. 
but three training institutions that are offering 
administration designed to 


The writer knows of 
eourses in school 
acquaint teachers in service with the problems of 
Rather the courses offered are 
intended for persons already engaged in ad- 


administration. 


ministrative work and are usually confined to 
the work of the elementary school principal. 
This in no wise solves a very vexing problem. 
A principal or a superintendent may be called 
upon suddenly to accept a position respectively 
A college 
professor may be asked to become a superintend- 
For any of 


as superintendent or college dean. 


ent or the president of a college. 
these changes there usually will have been little 
conscious, active preparation. It is true that 
there is a tendeney in a limited number of 
publie school organizations to develop potential 
administrators gradually by such steps as ap- 
pointment to committee membership, chairman- 
ship of a committee or headship of a department, 
to an assistant principalship, to a supervisory 
directorship, to a principalship, or finally to the 
highest administrative position in the system. 
This practice is to be encouraged, for it is none 
too widespread and its influence has in no 
appreciable degree been felt in other types of 
school organization. 
Purpose of this Discussion 

The writer has been approached frequently 
by suecessful teachers engaged in quite different 
tvpes of teaching, seeking information and ad- 
vice in the matter of assuming added responsi- 
bility 
the best way for such persons to get the infor- 


as prospective administrators. Perhaps 


mation they seek would be to consult with 


administrators in service. But these are busy 
persons and are so swamped with detail that 
that 


discussion of their 


they seareely have a moment 
eviven to a clear and concise 
duties and responsibilities. Consequently they 
eo to those who are spending their time study- 
ing and instructing in edueational theory and 
Where authoritative books are 


ible they frequently are referred to them. But 


practice. avail- 


these are limited in number, sometimes not 
vailable, and sometimes limited to generalities 
or to specific treatment of certain 
duties. 

The repeated recurrence of this experience 
has led to a careful consideration of the problem 


ind to the belief that, in an empirical way at 


might be 


types of 


least, the work and place of the four chief types 
of school administrators might be briefly and 
comparatively described in such manner that 
(1) the teacher in any type of school organi- 
zation suddenly confronted with administrative 
responsibility; (2) the administrator about to 
undertake a newer type of administration; and 
(3) members of the boards of education who 
desire to become more familiar with the duties 
of the persons they employ as well as with the 
duties of the persons through whom they secure 
their teaching personnel, any or all of these 
might turn some light on their respective and 
prospective relationships. The result of this 
consideration is the discussion set forth herein. 
Some of it is in no sense new; other parts of 
it present material not heretofore discussed in 
print; each major division is perhaps too brief 
but this has been necessary in order to get into 
limited space and considered together a presen- 
tation of the important school administrative 
tasks and problems. There are, as the writer 
sees it, two types of readers who should be 
interested more than others—those who antici- 
pate a change to administrative work and those 
must administrators for school 
sketch of each 
of the four chief types of school administration 
follows: 


who employ 


systems or divisions. <A short 


The Teacher as a Principal 

Responsibility is the price of freedom and 
the teacher who becomes a principal is more or 
less free to promote those causes and further 
which has 
The 
fact that he is a principal, however, places him 
in a new relationship to the teachers with whom 
he has worked shoulder to shoulder and puts him 
into direct contact with the office of the super- 
intendent. 
of the teachers under his guidance he is directly 


those ideas the sponsorship for 


brought him into administrative duties. 


For the single or group activities 
responsible. He stands as the superintendent’s 
representative delegated to carry out in his 
school the general administrative policies out- 
To do this effectively he 
must not only put into cooperation the local 


lined for the system. 


machinery for promoting these policies but he 
must be prepared to answer all questions and 
criticisms concerning them without passing this 
responsibility back to the superintendent. The 
latter likes to feel, and will offer encouragement 
and reward because of that feeling, that he may 
have supreme confidence in the principal as his 
representative. 

Doubtless there is no school system in which 
there are not a few principals who are out of 


line and out of sympathy with the general plans 
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of administration. This may be due to many 
factors but is usually attributable to one of 
three. First, the superintendent may be attempt- 
ing to apply general laws of administration to 
‘pecifie situations that eall for exceptional treat- 
ment; but administrative policies are seldom 
so inelastic that the principal is unable to secure 
the proper application if he goes about it in 
the proper way. Second, the principal does not 
see the school system as a whole, does not think 
of his school as but one of many such institu- 
tions, and does not see the superintendent’s 
viewpoint and the reasons for the adoption of 
the policies pursued. And third, unfortunately 
the teacher chosen as principal may, after all, 
lack the executive capacity to put administrative 
policies into practice. In the event that the 
second condition exists, the principal will find it 
advisable to get into closer touch with the work 
of the superintendent’s office and to try to 
imagine himself faced with the heavier responsi- 
bilities of attempting to administer all of the 
If, as 
was suggested, as a third reason, the principal 
is illy equipped for his position, he should be 
willing to accept other duties or to return to 
his status as a successful teacher. 


schools of a system rather than one. 


If placement 
has been worked out carefully, however, none 
of these conditions needs to exist. 


Main Duties of the Principal 

The duties required of the principal while 
acting as the superintendent’s direct represen- 
tative in the school are usually described and 
classified as administrative duties. While these 
are not the same for all principals, they nearly 
always include such daily duties as: the inspec- 
tion of the building and grounds and janitor 
service, oversight of the pupils before school 
opens and during lunch hour, checking up the 
attendance, and looking after the general dis- 
cipline of the school; such occasional duties as: 
classification of new pupils and reclassification 
and promotion of those already enrolled, making 
out schedules, ordering supplies and equipment, 
preparing reports for the office of the superin- 
tendent, and planning the annual or semi-annual 
commencement exercises; and such miscellane- 
ous duties as: meeting with the teachers to dis- 
cuss professional problems, organizing and 
conducting the parent-teacher associations, look- 
ing after school exhibits, entertainments and 
other such activities, conducting fire drills, and 
other minor duties that may arise irregularly. 

Much will depend upon the size of the school 
and upon the freedom of movement granted as 
to whether the principal will have many organ- 
ization duties. Most principals, however, will 
need to plan for the first day of school, which will 
include: the preparation of the building, a pre- 
liminary teachers’ meeting to answer questions 
and assign classes and rooms, the daily program 
and the distribution of time for various inci- 
dental duties, and a teachers’ meeting at the end 
of the first day to diseuss questions that have 
arisen in getting the school started. They will 
need to organize the intermissions, lines, and 
drills, the play activities of the school vard, and 
the work resulting from a crowded building. The 


the office, the work of the 


janitor, and the necessary health regulations are 


business details of 


sometimes classed as organization duties. 
Again, m ich will depend upon the size of the 
school, the extent of office duties, and the policies 
of administration whether or not the principal 
will have supervisory duties. Attempts at super- 
vision by principals in the smaller towns usually 


take on the nature of a social visit. In some of 





the larger cities so much of the work expected 
of a principal is clerical in character that super- 
vision, even though intended to be a part of his 
work, is necessarily neglected. In other cities, 
however, the principal is expected to stress 
supervisory duties and among the activities in- 
volved are: a general survey of school conditions 
preparatory to the planning of supervision, 
working out schemes for classification and pro- 
motion, visiting the classroom of each teacher 
as frequently as possible, and offering sugges- 
tions as to ways in which instruction may be 
improved, these to be taken up with the indi- 
vidual teacher in conference or treated as type 
studies in the teachers’ meetings. As an aid 
to supervision many principals have chosen or 
have been required to utilize standarized tests 
in the effort to measure instruction and to throw 


some light on the type of supervision needed. 
Social Duties—Discipline 
The social duties of the principal are perhaps 


just as important to his success as the other 
types of duties listed. Even if the duties of 
administration, organization, and supervision 
are exceptionally well performed, the effective- 
ness of the school as a community enterprise 
will be judged quite largely by the principal’s 
participation in and direction of the social activ- 
ities within or connected with the school. Among 
these are some of the miscellaneous duties listed 
above, such as the organization of the parent- 
teacher club and looking after school exhibits 
and entertainments, and general oversight of 
thrift work, athletic contests with other schools, 
and student organizations. 

Added to these many and varied activities 
the principal may find also that it is necessary 
for him to teach a few classes as a part of his 
daily schedule. Especially is this likely to be 
the case in the smaller communities. Few 
principals, if any, escape for a complete year 
the duty of substituting for absent teachers and, 
for this reason, it will be necessary for him to 
keep familiar with the courses of study and the 
term plan of the work in each class. It would 
hardly be fair to expect him to be equally pre- 
pared to handle classes in all subjects and he 
will frequently find it expedient to make 
temporary reassignments of members of his 
teaching staff in order to secure for himself 
the privilege of teaching classes the work of 
which is most familiar to him. 

Not the least of the principal’s duties is the 
maintenance of good discipline. The extent 
of this duty depends upon the type of the com- 
munity, how recently the principal has been 
assigned to the school, and how well his prede- 
cessor may have had things in hand, the pro- 
pensities of his teaching staff, and his own atti- 
tude and bearing toward the need for and the 
execution of methods of discipline. Some prin- 
cipals work in a mysterious way their wonders to 
perform and, on the surface, they seem to have 
little or no trouble with violation of the prin- 
ciples of conduct set down for the children. Yet, 
it is doubtful if there is a principal anywhere 
who does not have in his school a small per cent 
of boys and girls who cause disturbance oceasion- 
ally. Cases of infraction should be handled, of 
course, by the individual teachers if possible, 
but some are of such serious nature that only 
the principal may decide upon treatment and 

The principal may come to be known 
community by the effectiveness of his 


reme dy. 
in the 
methods of discipline and, with the turning over 
to the schools the rearing of children, the prob- 
lems of discipline tend to become more pro- 
nounced daily. It is true that some of the more 
recent methods of are helping to 
eliminate much of the disorder characteristic 
of the older schools, but, even in the best 
regulated school communities, there is a min- 
ymum of periodic disruption that each principal 


teaching 
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must expect, face, and at least temporarily 
banish. 
The Handling of Teachers 

One of the well known large hotel organi- 
zations has a motto, “The guest is always right.” 
The fact is the guest sometimes may be wrong 
and the management right, but the assumption 
is that the guest is right at least until he admits 
he is wrong. The delicate problem of the 
management, if it is right, is to gain such ad- 
mission. There is a lesson in this for the 
school principal. He may think of his teachers 
as his guests whom he has provided with a 
room and as many of the comforts of life as 
it is in his power to offer. If he has been 
a teacher he will have been at some time or 
other, the guest of a principal and should know 
how guests ought to be treated in order to feel 
perfectly at home, especially if it is desirable 
that they remain any length of time. 

The principal should exercise great care, 
therefore, in the assignment of rooms and, in 
so far as it is possible and feasible, fit the 
assignment to the disposition of the teacher. 
Proper room placement during the first few days 
of school will not be so easy of accomplishment, 
however, as reassignment later. Conferences 
with individual teachers will not only make this 
possible but will clear up many other conditions 
and thus prevent much possible dissatisfaction. 
One of the causes for waste in teaching efficiency 
is misinterpretation of directions. The princi- 
pal will not only make his directions to teachers 
clear and explicit, but he will find it advisable 
to avoid misunderstandings by supplementing 
printed directions with oral explanations. In 
matters of classroom discipline he will find it 
profitable to stand with the teacher and to 
reinforce her position by allowing her full re- 
sponsibility, by suggestions as to remedy or 
punishment, or, in extreme cases, by backing up 
her judgment in the exercise of his own firm 
control over disciplinary problems that need his 
attention. In teachers’ meetings and in super- 
vising the work of the classroom the principal 
will find opportunity to demonstrate whether he 
is big enough for the job. Just as he represents 
the superintendent in the administration of his 
school, so do the teachers represent him in the 
classroom. To the extent that they will fall 
down, his position is weakened and, in passing 
from room to room and bringing his observations 
to a head in teachers’ meetings, both tact and 
sympathetic understanding will be required of 
him. He should never lose sight of the fact that 
he and his entire staff are there to make the 
school a success and he should welcome from his 
teachers any suggestions or new ideas even 
though unsolicited. More and more there is 
a tendency in school administration to give the 
individual teacher a part in the discussion, 
solution, and disposition of the various and 
sometimes entirely new administrative problems. 

The principal may find that anywhere from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent of his teachers are 
beginners. These he will need to supervise 
carefully, allowing them as much classroom 
responsibility as they seem to be able to carry, 
but protecting them at first from such yard and 
building duties as may be assigned them later. 
The chief problem with these is likely to be that 
of discipline and in this they will need direction 
and suggestion. Building up in the beginner a 
feeling of self-confidence and a spirit of loyalty 
toward the school is a task that the principal 
should at no time shun, for the chief mark of 
his ability to lead, which sometimes reflects his 
entire capacity as a principal, is the success 
that he experiences in securing the loyalty of all 
those who come under his direction. 

Community Contacts 

If the principal has been a successful teacher 

before coming into his present position, he will 
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have learned to give to the community what- 
ever of his energies are not consumed by actual 
school duties. Superintendent, principals, and 
teachers are all serving the public and they can 
no more escape the necessary contacts with the 
citizens of the community than they can the 
daily duties of office or classroom. The most 
natural and commonest form of contact is 
through the parent-teacher club, but there are 
other organizations that may owe their origin to 
a deep interest in the schools, such as child 
study clubs, education committees of women’s 
clubs, mothers’ clubs, and fathers’ clubs. 

To play his part in these organizations or in 
wise support of them, the principal will not only 
need all the qualities that go into the making of 
a highly successful teacher, but he will need to 
see the problem of the school in the community, 
be able to think it through, be able to express 
his ideas in logical form when called upon to 
address such organizations, be able to convince 
parents that the welfare of their children is in 
good hands, and have the courage to point out 
the weak spots im the educational program that 
could be blotted out by their support. In doing 
these things he must constantly keep in mind 
that he represents a large organization and that 
what is said or done reflects not alone upon 
himself, but upon the superintendent, the 
teachers, and even the pupils, for all of whom he 
acts as principal. (To be continued) 


THE TREND IN SCHOOL COSTS 

“The embarrassing difficulty which faces the 
school administrator is the fact that it takes 
money to provide a system of publication edu- 
cation,” said J. R. McGaughey of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in a public ad- 
dress. “What is more, it requires a greater 
amount of money to provide this modern educa- 
tion than it would take to have carried on the 
old traditional program. A greater variety of 
courses must be offered; in most school systems 
there will have to be a greater proportion of 
small classes; and in all cases teachers should 
be better trained than they had to be in order 
to succeed reasonably at the old style job of 
teaching.” 

Prof. McGaughey then expresses the fear that 
the tendency in the direction of retrenchment 
“will make progress more slowly than it needs 
to be.” Casual investigation, he holds, seems 
to justify retrenchment, and then says: 

“In 1890 the total expenditure on public edu- 
cation in the United States was $140,000,000. In 
1900, this amount had been increased by 50 per 
cent to $215,000,000. During the next ten 
years the expenditure of 1900 was almost 
exactly doubled, more than $426,000,000 having 
been expended that year on public education in 
the United States. In the decade from 1910 to 
1920 our national progress in disposing of 
school dollars was most phenomenal. For every 
$100 we were spending in 1910 we were spend- 
ing $245 in 1920, and our total expenditure on 
public education was increased to $1,045,000,- 
000. It is facts like these, uninterpreted and 
considered at their face value, which have re- 
sulted in all the heated discussion concerning 
“the mounting cost of education.” 

A scientific inquiry, however, does not demon- 
strate that extravagance has been engaged in, 
or that retrenchment has become a necessity. 
The educational load is greater now than ever, 
the purchasing power of the dollar is less, and 
special education has been added. Prof. Me- 
Gaughey then summarizes the three factors on 
school costs from 1910 to 1920 as follows: 

“The increase in the number of days of 
schooling itself would have required $131 in 
1920 for every $100 in 1910. Add to this the 
effect of the decrease in the purchasing power 
of the dollar and these two factors together 


(Concluded on Page 145) 
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Qualifications and Pay of Substitute Teachers 
Bertha Y. Hebb 


The data upon the table presented below were 
compiled from a questionnaire sent out by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education in 1925 requesting 
information concerning substitute teachers. 
The tabulation comprises only the replies re- 
ceived from cities having a population of 100,- 
000 and over, 44 in number, and includes only 


salary paid substitute teachers, salary of substi- 
tutes as compared with salary of regular teach- 
ers, and the qualifications of substitutes as com- 
pared with regular teachers. 

The salary paid the substitutes, see column 2, 
varies greatly, ranging from $2 per day for the 
lower grades in some cities to $10.40 per day in 











those replies which give information as to vocational subjects in others. 
SALARIES OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS IN CITIES OF MORE THAN 100,000 POPULATION 
Salary as com- Same qualifications 
pared with regu required as of 
Cities Salary Paid. lar teachers regular teachers? 
Akron, Ohio—All substitutes are paid $5 per day. Less 
Atlanta, Ga.—Temporary substitutes: white elementary, $4 Yes 
per day: negro elementary, $2 to $2.50. White high 
school, $6; negro high school, $4. 
Baltimore, Md.—Temporary, on eligible list, elementary, nese ———“ COC! wee eR eee eer ees 
$3.50 per day; not on eligible list, $3. Junior high school, 
$3.50; senior high, $5; vocational subjects, $5. 7 
Birmingham, Ala.—Temporary, elementary, $5 per day; high Varies Yes 
school, $6.50. 
Boston, Mass.—Elementary and kindergarten, $2.50 to $5 per  .----- cece cere cece beet e eee e eee e eee eeeeeeneee 
day; grades and junior high school, $2 to $6; senior 
high, $3 to $8: manual training. $2.50 to $10. . 
Bridgeport, Conn.—Temporary substitutes, $1 per hour.  «-----sssesseeeeeees Yes 
After first four weeks in one position, $1,500 per annum. ‘ 
Chicago, I1l—Temporary and permanent paid same: ele Less Yes, for both temporary 
mentary $7 per day; junior and senior high school, $9. and permanent substitutes 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Elementary substitutes, $4 to $5 per day; high ---+scrcccrs testes teeter eee ener eee reeennnens 
school, $5 to $6 
Cincinnati, O.—Temporary elementary, $5 per day; high LOSS ttt ttt e teen teeter eeeeneene 
school, $7. 
Columbus, O.—Pay of regular teachers on per diem basis. Same Yes, both temporary and 
permanent 
Dayton, O.—Temporary and permanent substitutes are paid Less Yes, both temporary and 
same: elementary, $5 per day: high school, manual permanent 
training, and home economics, $5.75. 
Denver, Colo.—Permanent, $5.50 per day; temporary, $5. Less Yes, permanent: tempo- 


rary when possible 


Detroit, Wick--TFemporany, clameitaty, OT BOP GAGs WBN in icccieicssccaadss ~« “Sasuenss chegstecsenectaeseues 
and junior high, $8. 
Fall River, Mass.—Permanent, grades, $1,100: high school, Permanent, same; Yes, both temporary and 
$2,000. Temporary, grades, $1,200: high school, $1,400 temporary, less. permanent 
$1,600. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Permanent, $1,200 to $2,000; temporary. PUrEAaaeee, GINS: Yes, both temporary and 
$5 per day. temporary, less. vermanent 
Kansas City, Mo.—Permanent, first year, $6 per day: second —........eseeeeeeeee Fes, both temporary and 
year and thereafter, $7. If in charge of building, $1 permanent 
additional per day. 
Los Angeles, Calif—Grades, $4.66 to $6.48; junior and senior Same, 4 4 4 4  easevcvesecceeeeeeeeeeeeeues 
high, $6 to $8 per day. 
Louisville, Ky.—Elementary. $6 per day; high school — ....c.sccsccesecees  sevvecssceresececsccserceees 
(women) $6.50, (men) $8.50. 
Lowell, Mass.—Permanent, $6 per day: temporary, $4. Per Less Yes, both temporary and 
manent substitutes are not paid for vacations, but are permanent ; 
paid for single holidays. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Temporary and permanent paid same: Less Yes, both temporary and 
grades, $5 per day: high school. $6. permanent F 
Minneapolis, Minn.—4.50 to $5 per day. When substitute has ................... No 
had charge of same room for 4 or more consecutive 
weeks, $120 per month is paid. She is paid for holidays. 
but not for Christmas and spring vacations. 
Nashville, Tenn.—Grade, $2 per day: high school, $3. Sivclve Pe Rahesreeee SoS. cebetithitals cutee 
Newark, N. J.—Three years or more experience, $5.50; less Re a er ae oad weed 
than three, $4.50 per day. 
New York, N. Y.—Elementary and kindergarten, $5.20 per Less Varies 
day: high and training schools, $6.50 to $10.40; vocational 
and trade schools, $3.25 to $7.80. 
Oakland, Calif.—Elementary and kindergarten, $6 per day, Less Yes 
junior high, $6.50; high, $7.50. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Elementary, $4 to $5 per day; high school, LOG ae eet ee secre eiceserscceseess 
$5 to $6. Based on qualifications. 
Paterson, N.. 3p OOP Gee. i pen daewsor secant ave Yes 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Permanent, Class B. Substitutes. $100 per Less Yes, both temporary and 
month less than regular teachers. Temporary. elemen permanent 
tary, $4 to $5 per day; high school, Class A Substitutes, 
$5 to $6. . 
Portland, Ore.—Permanent and temporary paid same: high Less Yes, when possible 
school, $7 per day; grammar grades, $6.50; primary, $6. z 
Providence, R. I.—Kindergarten, $2 to $4 per day; grades, Less Yes, ae temporary and 
$4 to $5; high school, $6. permanent — 
Richmond, Va.—Temporary, $2 per day if substituting for Less When possible 
teachers drawing $125 or less per month; $8 per day, if 
for teachers drawing more than $125. 
Rochester, N. Y¥.—Temporary. $6 per day if substituting in LOSB —§«_ ht eee e eee e reer ee eeceens 
positions which pay less than $2,400 per year: $8. all 
others, : 
St. Paul. Minn.—Permanent. with same qualifications as Less No 
regular teachers, from $100 to $145 per month, according 
to experience: below standard of regular teachers, $4.50 
to $6 per day. ; 
Salt Lake City. Utah—Permanent, $50 less per annum than Less Yes, both temporary and 
regular teachers. Temporary, $5 to $7 per day. > permanent 
San Francisco, Calif—Permanent, 2nd. 3rd and 4th grades, Minimum Yes, both temporary and 
$1,400 to $1,900 per year; 5th and 6th, $1,450 to $1,950; Ist, permanent 
7th and Sth grades, $1,500 to $2,000. Temporary. ele 
mentary, $5: high school, $6.50: evening school, $3.50. 3 ; 
Scranton, Pa.—Permanent, grades, $5 per day: junior high. Less a bans | temporary and 
$6; senior high, $7. oe en 
Seattle, Ween. ctaniery, $6.30 $6.75, $7.20 per day high = -+-+essssesssereess Yes 
school, $7.65 to $9. 
Spokane, Walkera, Gisee te Sesee Ber GRR © tt ERR RR eer O CFS HRN aeT Eas HENNA ee RE NES ree SES 
Temporary. elementary, $6.80 per day; high school, 
7.50. Substitutes in manual arts or home economics, 
$7.30 per day. antes : , ; 
Toledo, Ohio Temporary, without experience, $4 per day: re So Yes, both temporary and 
1 year’s experience, $5; 2 to 5 years’ experience. $6; 6 temporary, permanent 
years’ or more experience, $7. Permanent are paid same 
as temporary for the first 2 months: beginning third 
month, same as regular teachers. — 
Trenton, N. J.— Temporary, elementary, $8.50 per day; junior Less nae, yes; tempo 
_ and senior high school, $4.50. S ’ Permanent vee tempo 
Washington, D. C.—Permanent substitutes receive basic rary - er . 
salary of group in which they are classed. Temporary. ea 
elementary, first 30 days, $3; 2nd 30 days, $4: junior high 
school (without senior high eligibility), first 30 days. 
$3.50, 2nd 30 days, $4.50: junior high (with senior high 
eligibility), first 30 days, $4, 2nd 30 days, $5; senior high. 
lower group, first 30 days, $4, 2nd 30 days, $5; senior 
high, upper group, first 30 days, $6, 2nd 30 days, $7. “ Ye 
Worcester, Mass.—Temporary, elementary, $4.50 per day: [ess = 
junior high, $5.25: high, $6. After month’s service or 
more in one place, substitute is allowed pay for legal and 
school holidays (not vacations). 
Yonkers, N. Y.—$5 to $8 per day. Less Permanent, yes; tempo 
rary, no 
Youngstown, O.—Blementary, $6 per day; high school, $8. Less Yes 
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Thirty cities furnished information concern- 
ing the salary of substitutes as compared with 
that of the regular teachers, see column 3. 
Twenty-four cities replied that the pay is less 
than that of the regular teacher; one city wrote 
that the pay varies; two cities declared that the 
pay is the same; two cities that the salary of 
the permanent substitutes is the same, but of 
the temporary substitutes less; and one city re- 
ported that the salary of the permanent substi- 
tutes varies but that pay of the temporary sub- 
stitutes is less. The blank spaces indicate that 
no replies were made to the questions. 

Thirty-two cities, see column 4, replied to the 
question as to whether substitutes must have 
the same qualifications as the regular teachers. 
Fourteen cities replied in the affirmative for 
both temporary and permanent; three perma- 
nent, yes, temporary, no; eight cities reported 
“ves” without distinction as to whether tem- 
porary or permanent was meant, and in like 
manner three reported “no.” In four cities the 
custom varies. 


From a comparison of columns 3 and 4 it 
might seem that some school systems are not 
so concerned with the pay of the substitute 
teacher as they are with the instruction which 
the children receive from her, since but two 
cities report that the pay of the substitute is 
the same as that of the regular teachers, while 
a majority of the cities report that the substi- 
tute is required to have the same qualifications 
as the regular teacher. 


COMPELLING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

In discussing the methods of conducting a 
so-called attendance department in connection 
with a school system, Ethel Taylor McCarthy 
of the Bureau of Compulsory Education, Phila- 
delphia, in a public address drew some unique 
illustrations. She said in part: 

“Thirty years ago if you had consulted a 
physician for a headache, he would have gone 
to his medicine closet and got you some pills. 
..+-If you will consult a modern practitioner 
for a headache, he will examine you to find the 
cause of that headache and then deal with the 
cause, 

“If you had played truant thirty years ago, 
the town policeman probably found you at the 
swimming pool or lounging around a cigar 
store and by the back of the neck led you up to 
the principal. If you were young enough to 
play truant today, there are some communities 
in which the town policeman would still take 
you in tow. But if you chanced to live in a 
modern city where modern attendance methods 
were in vogue, you would go through something 
of the same procedure which is used on the 
patient with an ache in his head. In other 
words, no present-day physician considers head- 
ache a disease but merely a symptom of a dis- 
ease, Truancy in itself is not a serious tend- 
ency; but it is a symptom of an underlying 
cause which may be very serious. And just as 
it is absolutely useless to continue taking head- 
ache pills without considering the cause of the 
pain, so it is useless to force a boy into school 
without attempting to do away with the mal- 
adjustment which makes him assume an anti- 
social attitude. 


“Just as with the headache the method of 
treatment depends upon the cause, so in truaney 
the treatment is determined by its underlying 
cause.” 

Miss McCarthy then discusses the causes of 
truancy and says: “Since the home is the most 
important part of a child’s environment, natur- 
ally if it is bad it produces an unfortunate re- 
action in the child. If this reaction is truancy, 
then the duty of the attendance officer is to 
work with the family, bringing about a read- 
justment in the home which will react favorably 
upon the child. 
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“The home may be made unhappy because of 
drunkenness on the part of one parent or both; 
often it is desertion of one parent; or again im- 
morality; sometimes illness; very often eco- 
nomic stress causes a breakdown in parental 
authority which takes away the natural leader- 
ship and throws the child upon its own responsi- 
bility—a responsibility which he is not fitted to 
assume.” 

In her address Miss McCarthy cites a number 
of interesting cases, demonstrating that home 
conditions where these are faulty, must be cor- 
rected before the problem can be considered 
solved. She says: 

“The problem of the attendance department 
is not only to put the child into school when he 
is out, but to keep him in, to make him like 
school. Our province is not merely to enforce 
physical attendance but to see to it that the 
child is in a receptive mood for education. To 
accomplish this end we feel that any problem 
which concerns the child of compulsory school 
age is our problem, whether the problem be one 
of educational or special adjustment. 


“The attendance officer must be a friend to 
whom the boy and girl can talk freely. She 
must be a person who knows the educational 
system well enough to get the teacher’s point of 
view and she must be a person who has not for- 


Number of days 


‘363 absent teacher is 
Cities nS allowed 


allowed full pay 
OE a a ee - isesiue i eden 
Ne TE Biancesss faeces  evree 


days to 6 months, 
ac cording to oe 
of service .. 


Atlanta, GO. ..ccceoce 


PAY ALLOWANCES FOR TEACHERS, DURING 


Number of days 
absent teacher is 
part or one 
half pay 
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gotten how it feels to be a child. The attend- 
ance officer must be a mediator—an adjustor of 
crooked personalities. To be successful she 
should make a thorough study of the child, his 
home, his recreations, his health, his ambitions. 
She must know the whole child. To be success- 
ful she must have the sort of personality that 
attracts, that inspires and invites confidences, 
the kind of person to whom a fellow wants to go 
when he needs a friend. In short, the attend- 
ance officer must be a pedagogue and a social 
worker, and she must deal with the children 
who come to her by the case-work method with 
all the study and all the technique that the term 
implies. The child must be dealt with as an 
individual—as an individual delinquent, if you 
will—but, by all means, as an individual. There 
must never be any wholesale methods, any hard- 
and-fast rules. Every case must be dealt with 
on its individual merits, for the modern 
attendance department is a child-caring agency 
and not a police department.” 
THE ABSENT TEACHER 
Bertha Y. Hebb 

Forty-two cities having a population of 
100,000 and over replied to the questionnaire 
sent out by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion concerning the absent teacher. With re- 
gard to the query concerning full-pay of the 
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absent teacher, 9 cities report that they grant 
less than 5 days; 18 cities, that they grant from 
5 to 10 days; 5 cities, that they grant more than 
10 days; and 3 cities report that the custom 
varies. The remaining cities grant no leave on 
full-pay, or they did not report upon the ques- 
tion. 

Of the cities granting part-pay to the absent 
teacher, 7 cities grant from 5 to 10 days, inclu- 
sive; 8 cities, from 11 to 20 days; 9 cities grant 
more than 20 days; and 5 report that the custom 
with regard to the granting of part-pay varies, 
The remaining cities grant no leave on part 
pay, or they did not reply to the question. 

The reasons for which absences are granted 
teachers with full or part-pay varies from that 
of merely personal illness in some cities to half 
a dozen or more reasons in other cities, as is 
the case in the school system of Boston. 

Thirty-five cities replied to the inquiry as to 

whether a doctor’s certificate was required in 
ase of personal illness. Of these cities 16 re- 
ported “yes;” 5 reported “yes,” but that it was 
equired only after a specified time; and 14 re- 
ported in the negative. The remaining cities 
did not reply to the question. 

The following table gives the replies to the 
questionnaire concerning the absent teacher in 
detail: 





. Five days allowed with full pay, nd 5 


2 months, For personal illness: 


ABSENCES 


For what causes of absence are teachers allowed 
full or part pay? 


additional days with part pay for No. 
personal illness or death in family...... 
Not to exceed 200 in Personal illness, wedding, death or serious illness in family.............+..s05+: Yes, 
10 years 
1 week to 
according to length 
of service, with ™% 


Is doctor's certifi- 
cate required ? 


1 week, half pay, allowed teachers serving 1 year or less; 
1 month, half pay, allowed those serving 1 to 5 years; 2 months, half pay, 
those serving 5 to 10 years: 1 month half pay and 1 month full pay granted 


PU coach sdb eecane those serving 10 to 20 years. 20 years or more, full salary for 6 months. 
3 days allowed for death in family, full Ppay........... cece eee eee eee hee 0 ; 
Baltimore, Md + . 0 séciewanes GB Secvecece Personal illness, illness or death in family, legal process, quarantine...... Yes 
Birmingham, Ala.. . etre ME vaResace es  swhss 20, % pay ..... 3 days full pay and 20 days half pay for personal illness, death in family.... Yes, after 9 days 
Boston, Mass seseees p BD svwscs ha niweg Ce a tkeeaen No deductions made for following reasons for periods set forth: personal illness, Yes, after 15 days 
3 days: wedding in family, 1 day; entrance of member of family into 
religious orders, 1; death in family, attendance at funeral of school 
official, 1: service at institutes, 3; visiting schools, 2; receiving degree at 
SS err rrr ori ee | Per terrr Ce Pe Rea 
Deductions for following leaves at rate of 1/400th deduction of annual salary for 
each school day’s absence: Personal illness, 1 year; funerals, exceeding first 
period, 1 day; weddings, 1; court summons, 1; illness in family, 20; Jewish 
holidays, 2. 
Bridgeport, Conn... + 10 ie . 10, % pay ..... 10 days with full pay and 10 days with half pay, for personal illness or death No 
PE ee chaGAAR aw Oe Mee eeeeNesdaterse tenes aee de cs ae adei kan cdauen ; 
Chicago, Ill....... ieee aks Osea eaeess « Usewadees er Personal illness or death in family.................0-5-. No 
PL MES MC iibsce 660s seeee tigate olan hd et ae 4 weeks ...... ee ee ee I nc eng ew eee ses aus eee bawtevew be tawewewn Yes 
Cincinmati, Ohio.... .+..+-.-- Dy eitiatedsl. <bbseacade aaa Personal illness or death in family....... ; joi den erwkeeaee ‘ Yes 
Columbus, Ohio.... «....+....  iveraseedt seceeana Oe teaseviies Full pay allowed for death in family: part | pay, personal illness.......... rete. 
Dayton, Ohio.......  «s+-eee-- a sscinudes 20. less substitute’s Personal illness, death in family, visiting schools........... (aseigsbeadieiue es (nee 
I ia d4bAn cea decane 
SE ee eer cee Di tans aes 15, less substitute’s Illness, personal or in family................. cece cece cece e eens No 
SE occa tials oder 
Detroit, Mich.......  «+-e+e--. 10 Personal illness or death in family..............cccceccccceces Yes 
Fall River, Mass.... ....----- Bi secccse . ocoee & Weeks ....0- Visiting schools, 2 days’ full pay; illness, 5 weete. ABI O85 sk bo Sak ee 
Hartford, Conn.....  -..-+--. BD csccccsas acccscces @ sevsveess EE I os 5 rut Reaeapadt neddecGudcnasiasbabbedasnéateegntpesns No 
Indianapolis, Ind... ..--++--, WO wceeeeeee ceeeeeeee D ceveeeeee ee No sic cs og Gc POM AOA ERMA OWN Che DERE OER D co ewthuwes No 
Los Angeles, Calif.. .....++-. DB ceseseeee sevee 10, % pay ..... Illness, death in family, quarantine................cc cee cececccuccccceeeeeee No 
Louisville, Ky......  «+..++++. Bi icccsceene sevceeces oe sevcsenes i ee a eno ig teat) yp ME £ ba dG ad reCR GARE A LG Sadaadmaeiaen SHER eI A 
Lowell, MASS....-.-.  -s++ee++: DO wcseeeees SERS, nse 15 days allowed for illness, 5 for other causes; if not absent for other causes, No 
20 days for illness...... PT Cr ri PETE eee er ee CEE Tete ‘ 
Milwaukee, Wis..... coccecces os wedevad iia We Se OOP seis Illness or quarantine. No. 
Minneapolis, Minn.. ......... WO .....006- rodsuces O agesetens Personal illness, death in family, quarantine....................0000ee, No, 
Newark, N. J...---.  seeeeeeee Boeeeeeee - ...40 to 60, % pay... Illness of self or family; death or marriage in family; quarantine: court order 
Teachers with less than 10 years’ service. 40 days. half pay; more than 10, Yes, after 3 days 
60 days; 15 years or more, as recommended by superintendent “a 
aw MOOR, Ms Ban. cece e TD OD wees cecseaess oe cevecseees Illness, death in family, court order (number of days granted varies with length 
ER STP E ee eee eee RT oe TELE CTC LE EE PTET eT ee Troe « Wom 
Oakland, Calif. . ceecveces BD ncccccees cece Se Oe sve 30 days full pay,*contagious disease; 30 days half pay, illness........ aah Yes 
Philadelphia, Pa....  .-ceeeese BD weccseeee cecsocees Pt Sake BERGE tee ETRE ET OEE RRA SEAS A EOE AGI Vie SHRSGRES CACED S05.0: 9 0).0 009 2SAR00S5 5% 64nd D140 CER . rare 
Paterson, N. J....--  -+++++: SO ieanenss: Vawaxeva 6s Vaeeesens Seen, MUD. GE ONCE EM GRMN os nice ccc dreds stead cddacercencevnsiecovssness Yes. 
Pittsburgh, Pa....-  «+-+++++- BS issecsscee ceves 30, % pay ..... SU, GE OE DORMEEVS,, GUNCRIIIAG a.o.co.s 6.6 60508 ibn sd cenweeincsticaceweevaceccccas Yes 
tees cas eVEsns GN SSESCRDI CM r aon GK ida WARDS ET6 fona EOE CSS CRS CRUST UK or Aa 60 60040 0ET ES EEEEEOSS ee bE AGRO S ~ 
© 6 06000 OHOOC ODES OC OHRO HD OO:4OH HE ° oS, after 5 i & 
a! a eS ree SS er. ee ee ee 10, % RS ae ee ee ee ee re es ee re. ee eee re ee ere’ Te ee: |. ee ‘ bb de. 
I. Te. vss seneees RU Meadeeses eeaans SP SG Se sevsxx Personal or illness in family; for graduate study...............ccceeccccececceucs Yes 
St. Louis, Mo. oe tee eee VOGUE. cesvect  veess 25, % pay ..... Illness, death in family, summons to court, contagion, holiday occurring at 
ee Or Pct crbaeeden¥aued ds saleced bWWEEREOCIH ss deb adcwaseas 
St. Paul, Minn...... ......... MP useceawss tvenveris, | etaeseees a ME PO yo dinaea div chneevewy ceases beet oewSesaghsa 6 badces Yes 
Salt Lake City, Utah. ....... _ e deecegeee «abeebebee Mt Hheetaesd GNs vowed ebewe be edneed ex ehh Skike Gh 6.649 ORT OE boa ek Ene een Ghee oko : 
San Francisco, Calif. ...... shane aebar “baba Pree Iliness or death in family eRENEARHEN AOS 6 54d doh wT ADE kT SEOEES ONG 0st eab nado etasdeue Yes Da 
Seattle, Wash.....-.. seeas 2 eceee ooo. 2, %H pay ..... ee: Ss, Ny OO NID 5 5 a. 5.0.50 05,0 £0 0 Ws ove Wee dee Eid Ve de sdeaween’ No 
Spokane, Wash....-  ......- TORN iste. ceivss WERE ca vicds Personal illness or death in family, teacher is allowed full pay for 2 weeks eac h No 
semester if no substitute is employed; if substitute is employed, one-half _ 
SY ee  B59.6 55 645 +.0.90:40.09. 0060 beens tke be RS tes +0495 25465044 + hdes awe e cd 
CA Ms ysks dpewnes se S - seeunvurs oe te OP iscss Death of relative, recreation, illness, or death of friend. Full pay is allowed for No 
Ei ocr pxcaaicd bh ok 65.0 Teas uae eek kd Ses GakSs Cone cunaea 5 f 
Trenton, N. J Lis. “hawas sand er ‘ er eas aeeee I I oad £06 a hd bdbsé enous cure beds ke wedi cask bake hidacae tN Yes, after 3 days 
“ °? 5S, & > » dé § 
Yonkers, N. Y 1 month .. coos @ Momthe ..... Se 6k Se Sas HK. 84 KES Dae EN Hb KSVERS ihe d Oise Crew tin cots Yes : 
Youngstown, Ohl0.. 9 ....6006. W wccveseee vecceees « Sey Ce ee rs Ca io 6 oko digs 6 bo sc Wed 06 0:0:0-0-0.00000 0644edee ean Yes 


Washington, D. C 


séure Teacher may be absent by paying substitute’s fee, for personal illness, death No 


in family, or unusual emergency......... 
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Long Term Bonds and the Future 


Leo G. Schussman, Humboldt State Teachers” 


Illustrations of Bonding Plans 

‘lo illustrate the long term bond plan and the 
policy of paying as you go in making provision 
for capital outlay of all sorts, the cities of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Bloomington, 
illinois, are taken because the data‘is available 
and they typify the situation as it pertains gen- 
erally in the Nation, with the great majority of 
communities following the long term bond lead. 
In the case of Grand Rapids the situation is 
presented as it appears from figures taken frum 
the 1920 and 1922 reports of the board of educa 
tion. ‘Then this is compared with a hypotheti- 
cal situation as it would have been today had 
Grand Rapids followed the pay-as-you-go plan 
since 1900. It is only as one gets the entire 
situation in perspective over a period of time 
that one can really appreciate the facts in the 
case. While it is true that a close-up brings 
out the present individuality of the picture, the 
basie setting by which that picture must be 


evaluated can only be obtained by a distance 


(Conclusion) 


In this feature alone there is a pertinent 
illustration of a “present-wise future-foolish” 
plan of financial procrastination. No doubt the 
city kept its tax-rate low at the insistence of 
the politicians. Of course the schools always 
are the first to need the pruning shears, not to 
stimulate growth but to prevent healthy bud- 
ding and development. The result has been 
that not only are future needs of the schools 
sacrificed on the altar of political expediency 
but present needs are also neglected. This may 
explain in part the piling up of bond issues in 
the last eight years, thus creating a much more 
serious situation than would have been caused 
by an increase in enrollment and the demands 
created by the progress of the schools. 

Rolling Up Interest Charges 

A glance at columns h, i, and j are interest- 
ing. The increase in payments of interest as 
the years rolled on is like the hand of fate. It 
needs little imagination to plot the curve of the 
future in this respect with a continuation of the 
policy of long term bonds for all capital outlay. 














view, 
TABLE IllI—Bond and Tax ‘Record, Grand Rapids, “Mie higan 
Assessed School Bonds Tax Rate in Mills Annual Payments _ 
Val. in in Thousands Total : in Thousands in 

Year Millions Old New City Schools % ___ Int. _ Prin. Mills 
oi ee ¢ d ae. Re | ae rs (cae 
1900 43.2 36 ° 8 © 20.42 6.73 32.9 11.52 9.0 AT 
1901 59.95 247 17.23 6.05 34.9 a 13 9.0 35 
1002 71.3 237 13.94 4.35 31.4 10.66 10.0 29 
19053 72.3 227 14.92 4.85 32.5 10.21 10.0 ‘28 
1904 73.9 218 15.35 4.92 32.1 10.25 9.0 26 
1905 74.5 250 32.0 16.22 4.86 29.9 10.85 9.0 25 
1906 77.0 204 16.96 3.66 21.5 11.25 46.0 73 
1907 78.8 167 15.89 3.30 20.7 9.80 37.0 60 
1908 80.0 126 19.62 5.09 25.9 7.54 41.0 60 
1909 83.5 303 117.0 19.37 4.63 23.9 5.67 41.0 50 
1910 $5.3 DOS 205.0 20.22 5.68 28.8 13.64 41.0 63 
1911 89.1 581 73.0 19.86 4.90 24.7 22.86 41.0 72 
1912 93.2 553 21.41 6.50 30.3 26.14 28.0 5D 
1913 102.3 52% 21.77 6.27 28.8 26.91 58.0** $3 
1914 113.8 649.5 126.5 21.23 6.41 30.2 25.78 40.0 59 
1915 163.0 965 315.5 17.36 5.06 29.1 36.40 75.0 70 
1916 163.7 1,130 165.0 16.34 5.03 30.7 45.50 35.0 49 
1917 172.8 1,345.1 215.1 18.21 5.88 32.2 54.583 63.0 62 
1918 180.5 1,399.1 54.0 18.50 6.03 $2.2 61.54 83.0 ‘9 
1919 195.1 1,324.1 22.88 7.43 32.4 61.15 75.0 70 
1920 197.8 1669.1 345.0 26.64 9.91 37.2 67.75 75.0 71 
1921 209.0 1929.1 260.0 27.34 = «10.06 38.5 82.96 100.0 87 
1922. 210.6 2,384.1 455.0 27.94 timated; after 1913 they are taken from the 1922 report 
j ‘In columns h and i the figures before 1915 are es 


of the board of education. 


lable LI] gives the financial data for the city 
of Grand Rapids from 1900 to 1922. The first 
sivnifieant fact to note is the part of the tax 
dollar expended for school purposes as shown in 
column g of the table. At no time was more 
than 40.7 cents of the tax dollar expended for 
school purposes, while the proportion dropped 
as low as 20.7 cents in 1907, with an average of 
about 31 cents for the entire period of 22 years. 

Surely it cannot be maintained that this pro- 
portion is representative of the relative values 
of the work of the schools compared with that 
of other municipal activities. One is justified 
in noting that the city’s expenditures for school 
purposes might have been considerably greater 
and not have unduly taxed the resources of the 
city in comparison with the other municipal 
expenditures. From this point of view there 
seems to be no reason why more of a cash pay- 
ment of eapital outlay might not have been 
followed. 

Another interesting factor is that indicated 
in the piling up of the increased bond levies in 
the last eight years of the period, in compari- 
son with the relatively small amounts expended 
for building upkeep during the first years. The 
Grand Rapids survey of 1915 calls attention to 
this apparent neglect of school buildings, point- 
ing out the almost negligible amount expended 
each year for repair and upkeep of school 
property. Yet, during all this period, the levy 
for school purposes on the average was not more 
than 27 cents of the tax dollar. 

Note—This is the second part of Mr. Schussman's 
discussion on school bond issues. The first_appeared 


in the October number of the School Board Journal. 
Editor, 


11.36 40.7 101.19 100.0 96 


Bond issues accumulate burdens progressively 
and, if continued, some day the progress of the 
city will be blocked. During the last ten years 
the interest payments have increased alone five- 
fold, while the assessed valuation has a little 
more than doubled. The combined payments of 
interest and principal in any one year in which 
a new series of bonds were issued was about 
one-half of each new issue except in one in- 
stance, so that in that one item alone for that 
year on a cash basis, the city would actually 
have paid one-half of the new improvements 
without any raise in the tax-rate. 

Again, on the average, without deducting the 
interest and principal payments, the entire bond 
issue each year might have been paid in full by 
a raise or increase of less than one dollar on 

eae ch one hundred of valuation. 





TABL E IV—The Grand Rapids Situation as it Would Have “Been With the ‘Pay- As- You- -Go-Plan 





College, California 


Summing up the outstanding facts us shown 
in the table: In 1922 the city had a total 
school bond indebtedness of $2,384,100. In that 
year there was expended $201,190 in interest 
and principal payments, or an expenditure of $1 
on each $1,000 valuation, one-half of which 
went for interest alone. At this date the inter- 
est has crept up to the payments of the princi- 
pal, a situation which under the regime of con- 
tinued bonding, of piling up long term bonds on 
top of those outstanding involving the payment 
of what was done fifteen or twenty years ago, 
will well nigh commute the sentence imposed by 
the tyrrany of an unlimited long term bond 
policy. Under the increasing shadow of accu- 
mulating interest and principal, progress is not 
only impeded but increasing difficulties are 
placed in the way of all proposed expansions 
and improvements, especially those for educa- 
tion. In the beginning this is largely a psycho- 
logical opposition but in time it is sure to be- 
come positively financial. 


Taking Table IV, which presents a hypo- 
thetical situation based on the policy of pay-as- 
you-go, some very interesting results are indi- 
cated. In the calculations some of the figures 
are approximate and are to be taken only for 
what they represent in relation to the principle 
involved. As such they clearly indicate the 
general situation. However, the detailed 
amounts or proportions in the calculations 
(which are omitted by using round numbers) 
are rather on the side of the long term bond, 
and if supplied, would augment the findings in 
favor of the cash plan. 


In 1900 the bonded indebtedness of the city 
was $256,000 and the tax millage for all school 
purposes was 6.73. Using this tax rate as a 
present maximum basis to begin with, in the 
year 1901 with its rate of 6.05, a cash payment 
of $49,000 could have been raised and the tax 
rate kept down to the maximum of the previous 
year. In 1902 with its low tax rate of 4.35, 
$207,000 could have been raised within the same 
maximum. The following year the balance of 
the outstanding bonds could have been cleared 
up, and the sum required to do this would have 
raised the tax rate for that year to only 5.23. 
Then the city would have been free of debt for 
school purposes and free to start out on its 
policy of cash payment for capital outlay. 


The year 1904 would have required no addi- 
tional levy. In 1905 the bond issue of only 
$35,000, a mere bagatelle to put into bonds, (on 
an assessed valuation of 74 millions of dollars), 
would have increased the millage for that year 
from 4.86 to only 5.29. Surely, in the light of 
previous tax levies, this would have been good 
business. In the next three years there would 











School Bonds School Mill Tax Bonds Savings in Pay’ts 

in Thousands As at To Pay Less Pay’ts Still in Thousands 
Year Old New Present Bonds Made Out Int. Prin. 
oy ¢ d f an oo ae m n o 
1900 ~ 256 6.73 re eas 256 eas 
1901 247 6.05 6.73 6.73 207 
1902 237 4.35 6.73 6.73 37.3 1.8 
1903 227 4.85 5.23 4.95 76 — 
1904 218 4.92 oss 4.66 10.2 9.0 
1905 256 32.0 4.86 5.29 5.24 10.8 90 
1906 O04 3.66 se 2.93 11.2 46.0 
1907 167 3.30 > 2.70 9.8 37.0 
1908 126 5.09 aida 4.49 75 410 
1909 303 177.0 4.65 6.65 6.13 5.6 41.0 
1910 5OS 205.0 5.68 8.08 7.45 3.6 41.0 
1911 581 73.0 4.0) 5.72 5.00 29 & 410 
1912 553 6.50 5.95 26.1 28.0 
1913 523 6.27 . 5.44 26.9 58.0 
1914 649.5 126.5 6.41 7.51 6.93 25.78 40.0 
1916 1,130 165.0 5.03 6.08 5.54 45.5 35.0 
1917 1,345.1 215.1 5.88 7.13 6.51 54.5 63.0 
1918 1,399.1 54.0 6.03 6.33 5.54 615 83.0 
1919 1,324.1 7.43 cated 6.73 61.1 75.0 
1920 1,669.1 345.0 9.91 11.61 10.90 67.7 75.0 
1921 1,929.1 260.0 10.06 11.29 10.42 ‘ 83.0 100.0 
1922 2,384.1 455.0 11.36 14.10 13.14 000 101.1 100.0 
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have been no difference in rate as no new bonds 
were issued, Three issues were made in 1909, 
1910, and 1911. By placing the amounts in the 
tax rate each year the millage would have been 
raised to 6.63, 8.08, and 5.72 respectively. 

It is quite pertinent to note that had 8.08 
been considered more than the tax rate could 
stand, a part of the levy might have been bor- 
rowed for one year, the rate of the next year 
being low enough to meet the additional issue 
of that year and also that which remained from 
the previous year, thus keeping within the 
maximum annual rate of 1900. It will be 
noted that, in the eleven years, all past indebt- 
edness would have been wiped out, cash pay- 
ments made for buildings and improvements, 
and at no time raised the rate to more than it 
was in 1900. This calculation does not take 
into account the offset in the form of interest 
and principal payments of those years, which 
then would not have been raised, and the tax 
would have been less by that much each year. 

With the beginning of 1914 evidently a great 
increase in building activity began, which in- 
volved the issuance of a considerable sum total 
of bonds. Cash payment of the issue of 1914, 
$126,000 would have raised the rate, not deduct- 
ing the interest and principal payments of that 
year, to 7.51 as the new maximum, a proceed- 
ing which would have been amply justified by 
the fact that six years later the rate actually 
went up to 9.91, and then to 10.06 and 11.36 on 
an increased assessed valuation rate, indicating 
that the increase necessary to make the cash 
payment in 1914 would not have caused undue 
objection on the part of the tax payers. 

Furthermore in this year’s budget the schools’ 
part of the tax dollar was only 30.2. cents. 
With the issues of 1915, 1916, 1917, and 19138, 
tax rates of 7.00, 6.03, 7.13 and 6.33 would have 
provided for cash payments of all capital out- 
lays, this again not counting the offset of pay- 
ments of interest and principal during those 
years. Column /, Table IV, gives the actual 
rate counting this offset which will be referred 
to later. In 1920 and 1921 the maximum rate 
without offset would have been 11.91 and 11.29. 

The year 1922, the large increase in new bond 
issues would have presented a problem and have 
required borrowing part for a year or two, or 
until the present pressure had been removed and 
then paid in full. Furthermore, subtracting 
the $201,100 paid for interest and the principal 
for that year, the net amount represented by 
the bond issue would have been $253,900 in- 
stead of $455,000. Thus, the tax rate would 
not have been so inordinately high after all, 
even if the entire amount had been put into the 
tax roll for that year. And for this relatively 
the total tax the schools 
would have been free from all debts. All 
buildings erected and contemplated would have 
been entirely paid for with no interest charges 
adding increasingly to future tax levies. 

Analysis of Financial Situation 

In analyzing the situation which confronted 
the city from 1900 to 1922 two interpretations 
are possible. The first is the plan of adding 
the tax rate each year for the proposed improve- 
ments to the tax rate just as it existed, as 
shown in column k. In this case the money 
actually raised for interest and payments on the 
principal each year is left in the budget, repre- 
senting a flat saving as indicated in columns n 
and o. During the years from 1902 to 1922 
there would have been saved approximately a 
total of $690,480 in interest payments and 
$997,000 in payments on the principal, or a 
grand total of about one and one-half millions 
of dollars not counting the interest which would 
the fund through its 
vears of accumulation. This fund is shown in 
connection with column k. Thus, with the tax 
rates shown in column k, there would have been 


small increase in 


have been received on 
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this credit balance in the school fund, with not 
a dollar of school indebtedness outstanding and 
with every building constructed, or in process 
of construction fully paid for. 

The second alternative is akin to the first, 
but instead of creating a fund, the actual pay- 
ments of interest and principal interpreted in 
mill values as in column j would have been de- 
ducted from the levy of that year as in column / 
to which reference has been made. A _ very 
significant fact is evident in comparing the 
data of column / with that of the real millage 
in column f. We find that in years with no 
bond issues (there are eight of these since 
1902), the tax rate would have been less by .83 
mills in one case. 

It will be noted that with this plan, during 
the entire period from 1900 to 1920, in only one 
year, 1910, would the levy have been greater 
than, it was in 1900. In that year it was only 
.82 greater, while the average for the eight years 
was less by .533 than the actual present rates, 
or a total credit of 4.27 to offset the high rates 
of 1910, 1920, 1921, and 1922. Considering the 
top notch years of 1920 and 1921 by this plan, 
not counting the offset noted above, the rates 
would have been .99 and .36 more, while in 1922 
it would have been 1.78 higher. 

Combining the rates in excess during the 
higher years‘there is a total of 3.95 which, de- 
ducted from the excess credit of 4.27, still leaves 
a net credit of .32 with the tax'rate of no year 
higher than it was in reality as shown in 
column f. With this pin money of .32 mills in 
1922 there goes the astounding credit of not a 
dollar of indebtedness, and with all 
buildings constructed and under construction 
during the entire period of 20 years fully paid 
for. Surely these are facts with which school 
officials should be familiar. 

Turning now to the effect of such a policy on 
the total tax rate of the city and the proportion 
the school tax is of the total tax, further inter- 
esting and significant facts are noted. Taking 
the heaviest bond issue of 1922, without sub- 
tracting the offset of millage gained in years 
when no bond issue was made, the proportion of 
the total tax dollar used for all school purposes 
would have been but 44.2 cents. This is clearly 
not an undue proportion of the total tax raised. 
In fact half and half would not over-represent 
the proportion of benefit the city gets froni its 
schools. If this could be measured it would tip 
the scales in even higher terms. 

Illustration Offered by Bloomington 

A second illustration is the city of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, which presents the opposite side of 
the picture. Through the courtesy of the 
treasurer the data for the years from 1912 to 
1923 are available as shown in Table V. The 


TABLE V—The Amount Raised for School Purposes 
in the City of Bloomington, Ill. 
Rate on $100 


school 











Year Pay Assessed Build Amount Raised 
Raised able Valuation ing Total Building Total 
a b ce e 
1912 1913 (4) 8,491,812 30 1.65 140,131 
1913 1914 8,682,058 AS 1.83 158,881 
1914 1915 8,886,471 O38 2.30 204,388 
1915 1916 8,899,479 1.27 2.67 238,616 
1916 1917 8,901,240 1.32 2.82 251,014 
1917 1918 8,993,619 1.12 2.61 100,728 234,733 
1918 1919 9,158,184 1.09 2.70 99,824 247,270 
1919 1920) (4)11,361,365 65 1.85 93,348 265,685 
1920 1921 15,280,091 05 2.61 145,160 398,810 
1921 1922 15,280,614 75 2.55 114,604 398,655 
1922 1923 14,703,675 1% 2.75 110,277 404,351 
1923 1924 14,308,988 1 2.75 107,317 393,497 
first significant fact is that the assessed valua- 


tion of the city has not increased a great deal, 
for the increase in 1919 is due to change in 
assessment from one-third real value to one- 
half. Taking this into consideration it is evi- 
dent that there is a relatively small total in- 
crease in real valuation during the eleven years 
tabulated. 

Compared with the increase in assessment 
valuation in Grand Rapids, the twelve per cent 
increase in Bloomington is quite insignificant, 
and of the two it would seem that the latter 
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would be more justified in following a policy of 
long term bonds. But, in spite of this, Bloom- 
ington has chosen the better part and is now 
practically on the cash payment plan. Today 
the city has $180,000 in school bonds outstand- 
ing, dating from 1914 when a new high school 
costing $500,000 was built. 


This amount on an assessment of not quite 
nine million was too much to put into the tax 
roll, so one-half was placed in the levy and the 
other half raised by floating long term bonds 
running for twenty years. It will be noted that 
the $250,000 raised by taxation was distributed 
over a period of three years as shown in the 
amounts raised for building purposes. Since 
that time a new grade school costing $300,000 
has been built on a cash basis. One wonders 
why the issue of 1914 was not taken care of on 
a shorter time loan. This may be due to legis- 
lative restrictions fixing the minimum time, 
which if correct, illustrates the injustice and 
discrimination which the state metes out to its 
subdivisions in forcing long term indebtedness. 

The immediate problem now is to take a city 
which has in the main, broken away from the 
spell of long term bondage, and trace the situa- 
tion had the city blindly followed the prevalent 
plan of bonding for every phase of building 
outlay except repairs and minor improvements. 

Column d, Table V, gives the amounts raised 
for building purposes which forms the basis of 
this study. Table VI-A is based on the sup- 
position that the bonding policy extended only 
until the year 1924 from which time no more 
bonds were issued. This is done to clearly 
show the facts relating to a policy of long term 
bonds so that the result of such a policy may be 
studied from beginning to end, without other 
factors entering to becloud the issue involved. 

It is presumed the city ran true to orthodox 
form and raised only enough in the tax levy of 
each year to meet the bare expense of repair and 
maintenance of buildings. All other 
building improvements and extension is con- 
verted into 20 year bonds as provided by state 
law. The amount allotted for repair and up- 
keep of buildings is estimated on the basis of 
the average expenditure of that city as given in 
the report of the board of education for the year 
1923. 

The amounts raised each year for building 
purposes as given in Table V, was divided into 
two parts. The amount to represent the bond 
issue is in round numbers, and the remainder 
which in the aggregate more than duplicates 
the amount actually expended for repair and 
building upkeep is allowed to go into the tax 
budget of the city committed to the long term 
bond plan. Thus, a theoretical bond issue is 
shown in column a of the Table VI-A under the 
heading of “New Bonds”: the difference be- 
tween it and column d of Table V is the amount 
allotted for the repair expense which is usually 
raised by direct tax levy. 

We have, therefore, a series of hypothetical 
bond issues based on the actual amounts raised 
by a direct building tax just as is usually raised 
by long term bonds. 


schoc yl 


In the present instance 
the amounts are distributed more evenly from 
year to year, while in the bonding plan the 
issues bunch up with lapses between. 

The years of 1912-13 are left as formerly, 
even though the amounts raised in those years 
were far above the 
for nominal 


average amounts required 
and upkeep of buildings. 
This liberal allowance, together with the bal- 
ances left in the following years, will safeguard 
against making the hypothetical bond issues too 
large. Taking the year 1914, a bond issue of 
$79,000 is allowed as shown in column a. The 


repair 


total amount is of course taken out of the tax 

levy for that year, as shown in column g, entail- 

ing a reduction in tax millage of .8 in column h. 
(Continued on Page 146) 





School Board Members I Have Known 


Ill. MORT WILLS 

In our first two sketches we described in turn 
the oddity on the school board and the misfit 
on the school board. Perhaps, even more fre- 
quently, alas, we find the petty politician on the 
hoard, the man who practices that same type of 
small shrewdness in matters of education that 
he had previously practiced on the village or 
county board, and which is unfortunately, too 
often practiced in the councils of state and na- 
tion. He gets into office by chicanery and after 
he enseonces himself, he proceeds to get as much 
plunder for himself and his friends as possible 
iy whatever means he is able to bring to his 
command, 

Such an individual was “Mort” Wills, who 
served for a number of years on the board of 
education in my home town when I was a young 
teacher. Mort had held a number of small of- 
tices, usually by appointment, for it was diffi- 
cult for him to seeure office by direct election, 
especially under the modern ballot. But at that 
time, for school elections, the Australian ballot 
had not been adopted in our state. One of his 
favorite methods of riding into office was on a 
Ladly split ticket. For instance, if his strongest 
opponent was a popular citizen of the west side, 
he would get the name of another popular citi- 
ven of the west side on the ticket, oftentimes 
without that man’s knowledge or consent. The 
same way he would split up the Methodist or 
Baptist vote, riding in on a plurality that was 
far from being a majority. Sometimes a spe- 
cial ticket was printed and Mort was happy if 
he could get his name on the same ticket with 
a popular Lutheran or a popular Catholic, be 
cause he was sure to ride in on the wave pro 
the following could 
A favorite ruse of his was a 
the which 
hinted at an increase in the school tax if his 
opponents were successful. That 
bring a great number to his support at the last 
fact that he 


duced by his colleagues 


always muster. 
election 


broadside just on eve of 


Was sure to 


minute, regardless of the was 
proverbially prodigal with school funds. When 


the Australian ballot 
elections, Mort passed out of publie life, quietly 


was adopted in school 


and unmourned. 

He 
promised to support every measure that was pre- 
sented to him. He was “all things to all men.” 
A favorite story of the other members of the 


Of course, Mort was everybody’s friend. 


board has to do with the campaign Mort put 
on in the interest of Zack Matheeny’s daughter 
Bertha, who wanted a teaching position in the 
He promised Zack, who was something 
of a leader in the Hungry Hill neighborhood, 
that he would do all he could to secure a place 
for Bertha. There was only one vacancy at the 
time and Mort really wished to see another girl 
In fact, he felt reasonably certain that 
with his vote the other girl would be success- 
ful. He thought his plea for Bertha would 
secure her two that would 
fulfill his obligation to her father. So he made 
a plea as possible for Bertha, saying 
that whatever the rest did he would vote for her. 
When prepared to vote, by ballot, he 
turned to the member next him and said, loud 
for all 
Matheeny? Imagine the amusement of the rest 
board and the chagrin of Mort Wills 


when the secretary announced the result and 


school. 


chosen. 


one or votes and 


as strong 
they 


enough to hear, “How do you spell 


of the 


the Matheeny girl had not received a single 
vote 
IV. “THEIR NAME IS LEGION” 
| do not by any means wish to imply that the 
oddity, the misfit, and the scamp are in the ma- 
jority on the average American school board. 
\t times, a superintendent, when he has an 


By a Superintendent 


especially bad case of the blues, may be in- 
clined to indict all school board members as 
peevish, picayunish, or even knavish, but calmer 
second thought and a little retrospection con- 
vinces him that earnest, conscientious, and un- 
selfish servants of the public are far in the ma- 
jority on the boards of education with which he 
is having or has had close relationship. The 
most precious memories in the professional life 
of a school administrator are often clustered 
around the person of some former board mem- 
ber who at a very trying time has proven a 
“friend indeed.” 

Oftimes, an older member of the board, 
usually a retired business or professional man 
full of the wisdom of experience, has proven a 
wholesome corrective for some young and en- 
thusiastic superintendent or principal just out 
of college and full of rash and half-formed plans 
for wholesale reform of the present educational 
system. Such a man is the balance wheel that 
steadies the entire mechanism and keeps it from 
running away with itself. It is sometimes dif- 
ficult for a young man who has recently re- 
ceived his degree in education fyom the na- 
tionally known teachers’ college of one of our 
great universities to realize that a retired gro- 
ceryman can supplement the courses in educa- 
tional administration he has taken under re- 
nowned professors, but while the superintendent 
and the doctors of philosophy have the wisdom 
of books, the ex-groceryman has the wisdom of 
experience. He is learned in the ways of hu- 
manity, and it is with frail humanity that the 
superintendent and his teachers must deal. 

It is fortunate that upon the arrival at least 
of the new superintendent, the board is usually 
unanimous in wishing him well in his new 
duties and new field. For it is then, as a 
stranger, that he needs very sympathetic inter- 
preters and intermediaries between himself and 
the publie he seeks to serve. After he gets his 
bearings and has served his probationary period 
he can more nearly take care of himself. But 
he never reaches the time when he can dispense 
with understanding and sympathetic supporters, 
and he is particularly fortunate if a majority of 
his board are of that type. 

It takes us years sometimes to learn to ap- 
preciate fully the completely honest and abso- 
lutely fearless type of board member. His 
frankness occasionally rankles and his criti- 
cisms get under one’s tender skin, so to speak. 
Such an executive was George Dillon. He was 
not well educated, but he was a successful busi- 
ness man of the so-called “hard-headed” type. 
He had pronounced opinions but was never im- 
placable in the face of logic or facts. He never 
wanted a decision made by secret ballot: He 
said, “Let’s put our cards on the table, boys.” 
Ile was absolutely honest. JI remember that the 
board was once rather closely divided over the 
selection of a ward principal who proved rather 
objectionable to a number of the patrons of the 
school. At the next meeting of the board, a 
member who had sought to prevent the election 
of the new principal, attempted to show that 
the entire district was up in arms against him, 
while a member who had voted for him tried 





equally hard to show that the public in general 
was highly pleased. Both, of course, had pur- 
posely misrepresented for effect. George, who 
had voted with the majority, simply said, “Well, 
I’ve been praised, and I’ve been damned.” 

When occasionally as superintendent 1] 
broached a change of policy, it was a relief, 
after I had talked to one or two members who 
obviously were trying to say what they thought 
1 wanted them to say, to get George’s frank and 
refreshing reaction to my ideas. On those rare 
occasions when I sensed an approaching storm 
of one kind or another from some members, I 
got only evasive answers to my queries. From 
George I immediately learned what he knew of 
the situation and received a definite statement 
of his opinion on the matter. He never waited 
for the public to formulate his opinions. We 
appreciatively thank Providence for an ocecas- 
ional George Dillon. 

Taylor Remick, long before a teacher himself, 
was secretary of the board in a small city where 
I once worked as a very young superintendent. 
Mr. Remick was an oddity and his ideas on edu- 
cational matters were of a decided old-school 
variety, but he was a valued asset to the school 
as a “buffer” between teachers and irate par- 
ents. He understood the personality and knew 
the life history of each parent, child, and 
teacher. He functioned as a very efficient one 
man parent-teacher association. He taught me 
much in the way of seeing both sides of a con- 
troversy and of upholding the teacher while at 
the same time the parent was given a respectful 
hearing and the abuse, if an abuse existed, was 
eradicated without undue friction. No man, I] 
believe, was ever more effective than Remick in 
showing a complaining parent the magnitude 
and difficulty of the teacher’s task. 

I might go on ad infinitum, but I must close 
with Harley Puckett. He, too, was a former 
teacher, but when I first knew him he had for a 
number of years eked out a small existence as a 
pettifogger in justice’s courts and as a collector 
of old accounts. In that town for years he was 
the self-appointed leader of the opposition to the 
elected school board. Whoever was nominated, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, Harley could 
be counted on to hustle around and get together 
an opposition ticket and to stir up more or less 
of a contest. A great deal of the criticism of 
the actions of the board and of the policy of the 
school could always be traced to Harley. 
Finally Harley was invited to a position on the 
board, the idea being that he had been getting 
out school tickets for a decade or two in the 
hope that some day his friends would suggest 
that he be placed on the ticket. Thus the folks 
he had been considering his enemies did that 
which he had vainly hoped his friends would do. 


Harley, of course, saw to it that there was no 
opposition ticket that year and he went into 
office unopposed, though many felt he was 
hardly qualified for the responsibilities of the 
office. But he proved to be a good official. He 
took considerable pride in filling to the best of 
his ability the most responsible office to which 
he had ever been elected, and whenever the 
board divided on its policy he was usually on 
the right side. He gained an insight into mod- 
ern school methods and finances and ceased to 
measure the city system by the meagerly equip- 
ped one-room school over which he once pre- 
sided. He was especially valuable in quieting 
opposition, particularly the kind that originates 
in over-the-sidé-fence gossip regarding the dis- 
ciplinary methods of inexperienced and injudi- 
cious teachers, gossip that often develops into 


an avalanche which sweeps out even capable 
(Concluded on Page 145) 
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The School Superintendent’s Job 


W. C. McGinnis, Superintendent of Schools, Revere, Mass. 


(Concluded from October) 


TIME BUDGETS 

Whether or not a superintendent can budget 
his time and then keep somewhere near his 
schedule is not of so much importance in itself 
as is the fact that he has made a budget which 
enables him to check himself so that the weak- 
nesses in his practice will stand forth promi- 
nently in the searchlight of good theory. 

The following is an actual time distribution 
of nine Massachusetts superintendents for a 
week of 168 hours, or 7 days of 24 hours each: 

A brief study of the time distribution table 
or time budget of these nine superintendents 
shows a wide range of practice. Number 1, 
“Office Duties” ranges from an hour and a half 
to eighteen hours; research from one hour to 
nine hours; supervision from sixteen hours to 
thirty. 

It is probable that these nine superintendents 
represent nearly as great a spread in theory in 
regard to time distribution as in _ practice. 
Practice is in some of these cases conditioned 
and limited by the amount and quality of office 
assistance which the school boards allow the 
superintendents to have. 

The following are the reasons given by some 
of the superintendents: 


Reasons for Budgeted Time 
(In order of determination) 

9. Sleeping, eating and other miscellaneous 
duties. (a) Must have eight hours sleep. (b) 
Like to have 2% hours per day at table with 
family. (c) Leaves one-half hour daily for odds 
and ends of things. 

8. Three hours daily to be with and help in 
the family life is all too short—includes many 
things which have to be done to make family 
life what it ought to be and home a comfort. 

12. One owes it to himself to devote three 
hours per week to religious interests. 

1. Office duties should not take more than 
five hours if the work is well routinized. 

2. One hour per week on publicity would in- 
crease what is now being done about 500 per 
cent. 

3. Business aspects have been routinized and, 
except for rare situations, can be cared for in 
five hours. 

4. Two hours will cover all that I can afford 
to devote to research. This ought to be the 
particular job of someone in a system as large 
as mine. 

5. Seven hours is about the time that school 
board work requires. 

6. Public contacts will average for me about 
five hours. 

10. As supervisor of 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th grades, I must put in this amount of time 
to begin to do that work at all adequately. 

11. I should like to have more than one hour 
daily for professional study, but this is all the 
time that I can find for that purpose. 

7. Five hours is all that is left for recrea- 
tion. I am beginning to feel that I should be 
doing a better job if I multiplied this by three 
and took it from something else. , 

Reasons for Time Distribution—February 4 

1. Office Duties (8 hours). After deducting 
three hours for Saturday morning, I have five 
hours, one for each day. This should be enough 
for this item although I am inclined to take 
more. 

2. Publicity (3 hours). I have this item too 
high. I find that it is impossible to reach this 
amount. I wish to change to one hour. 


3. Business Aspects (5 hours). I estimated 
one hour per school day is enough for this item. 
We are likely to use more unless we watch our- 
selves. I try to leave the office at 5 p. m. 


4. Research (2 hours). This item has been 
neglected by me. I have tried out a larger 
amount of time and find that it works. I wish 
to add two hours or double my previous esti- 
mate. 

5. School Board (5 hours). One hour per 
school day has not proved enough but I have 
had special problems of new buildings. If I 
consider it for the year I think it will be. 

6. Public Contacts (7 hours). I think we 
should limit our outside interests. I am in- 
clined toward a larger total but try to keep 
down to this amount because it seems a fair 
proportion. 

7. Recreation (7 hours). I think this is too 
small, but I see no good way to increase it. 

8. Family (19 hours). This item should be 
larger, but with the press of duties I can’t see 
how it can be done. All the members of my 
family agree that I am home too little. 

9. Sleeping and Eating (75 hours). I have 
deducted 1% hours used at a luncheon club each 
week. Some of this other time may be classified 
with family life. I insist on going home to 
lunch and taking a full hour and a half. I 
previously took a school lunch at the lunch 
counter and worked through the noon hour. 

10. Supervision (26 hours). This is the real 
heart of the job. I plan to spend three hours 
each day in the classroom and two hours each 
day in preparation for meetings, conferences, 
securing teachers, or teachers’ meetings. 


11. Professional Study (9 hours). This item 
in some ways is like item 4 above. It seems a 
fair proportion to give. 

12. Religious Interests (2 hours). This in- 


cludes church 1% hours each Sunday. 


Reasons for Weekly Time Distribution 
Office Duties-—(18 hours). This time amounts 


to approximately three hours per day. It is 
important to keep the office machinery running 
smoothly. Everything that finds its way to the 
office must be carefully looked after, either by 
the superintendent or by someone to whom he 
delegates the matter. There are many things 
that come to the office of the superintendent of 
schools that he should attend to personally. 
From experience, these cannot be done in less 
than the time assigned. 

Publicity—(1 hour). It is important to keep 
the public informed as to what is going on in 
the schools. Except during Education Week 
and when some special interest is under con- 
sideration, one hour weekly seems to be ample 
for this purpose. 

Business Aspects—(4 hours). Business as- 
pects in administering a city school system 
should be kept as free of the educational aspects 
The superintendent of schools can- 
not expect to escape business responsibilities en- 
tirely. The time assigned ought to be sufficient 
to attend to such matters as cannot be delegated 
to others. 

Research—(9 hours). In a city having a 
population of one hundred thousand, without an 
official whose special duties are to do research 
work, the superintendent of schools must give 
considerable attention to this particular pro- 
gram. While he is not expected to take the 
initiative in all matters of educational prog- 
ress, he must at least know enough about the 
merits of any particular problem to pass judg- 
ment upon it. He must also be prepared to 
justify what is being done in the schools. 

School Board—(9 hours). The superintend- 
ent is the connecting link between the schools 


as possible. 
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THE ATTENDANCE PROBLEM 


If you had played truant thirty years ago, the 
town policeman probably found you at the swim- 
ming pool or lounging around a cigar store and 
by the back of the neck led you up to the prin- 
cipal. If you were young enough to play truant 
today, there are some communities in which the 
town policeman would still take you in tow. But 
if you chanced to live in a modern city where 
modern attendance methods were in vogue, you 
would go through something of the same pro- 
cedure which is used on the patient with an ache 
in his head. In other words, no present-day 
physician considers headache a disease but mere- 
ly a symptom of a disease. Truancy in itself is 
not a serious tendency; but it is a symptom of an 
underlying cause which may be very serious. 
And just as it is absolutely useless to continue 
taking headache pills without considering the 
cause of the pain, so it is useless to force a boy 
into school without attempting to do away with 
the maladjustment which makes him assume an 
method of treatment depends upon the cause, so 
in truancy the treatment is determined by its un- 
derlying cause——Ethel Taylor MaCarthy, Phila- 
delphia. 


a a ae ee ee 


and the public. The school board represents the 
public and it is extremely important that the 
superintendent and the school board should 
have a common understanding of educational 
policies in practice in the school system. 

Public Contacts—(5 hours). The superin- 
tendent is more and more looked upon as the 
educational leader of the community. The 
public should be interested in the work of the 
schools. The more vital the contact between 
the superintendent and the public, the better 
the understanding that the public has concern 
ing the work of the schools. 

Recreation—(14 hours). “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” One cannot keep 
his mind properly tuned for work and in high 
gear without periods of recreation. An average 
of at least two hours per day is required for this 
purpose. The amount of work that one accom- 
plishes is not measured by the number of hours 
of work but how intensively he works while he 
is at it. One cannot work intensively without 
having at least a fair allowance of time for ree 
reation purposes. 

Family—(10 hours). Being a superintendent 
of schools does not release one from family obli- 
gations. Contact with one’s family gives a sort 
of inspiration which one cannot receive from 
any other source. 

Sleeping and Eating—(70 hours). One can- 
not keep going under a full head of steam with- 
out at least eight hours sleep and two hours per 
day for eating. These requirements are funda 
mental for good health. Good health is an abso 
lute requirement for efficient work. 

Supervision—(20 hours). An average of four 
hours per school day gives a superintendent 
ample opportunity for exerting his influence 
over the formation of the school curriculum 
and the character of teaching that is carried on. 


Professional Study—(1 hour). At least one 
hour per day is required in professional study 
to keep one’s intellectual lamp burning. 


Spiritual—(3 hours). Three hours per week 
is a very meager assignment for spiritual con 
tacts which are so essential in keeping one’s 
mind on the plane that it should be for doing 
the highest type of work one is capable of doing. 


Cities 23,000-33,000 Population Cities 9,000-17.000 Population City 100,000-H 

A B : D Median E F G Median Asst. Supt. 
Activity Hours % Hours % Hours % Hours %™ # UHours % Hours % Hours % Hours % Hours % Hours % Hours % 
1. Office Duties........ 1.5 29 10 5.9 10 6. 10 6. 10 6 8 4.7 8 4.7 4 2.3 8 4.7 5 3. 18 10.7 
SD. SP 0 bs.4:k9 00000 5 3 1 46 1 6 3 1.8 1 6 3 1.8 3 1.8 3 1.8 3 1.8 1 6 1 6 
%. Business Aspects.... 1 6 6 3.5 17 11. 5 3. 5.5 3.3 5 3. 5 3. 12 7.1 5 3. 5 3. 4 2.4 
4. Research ............ 1 6 5 2.9 11 6.6 4 2.4 4.5 2.7 2 1.2 2 1.2 3 1.8 2 1.2 2 1.2 9 5.7 
5. School Committee... 4 1.2 2 1.2 4.5 2.7 3 1.8 2.5 1.5 5 3. 5 3. 2 1.2 5 3. 7 4.2 9 5.7 
6. Public Contacts..... 2 1.2 5 2.9 3 1.8 5 3 7 2.4 7 4.2 7 4.2 4 2.4 7 4.2 5 3 5 3. 
7. Recreation .......... 20 11.9 20 18.9 16 9.5 13 1G! 18 17.7 19 14.8 19 14.8 14 8.3 19 41.26 25 12.7 10 8.3 
8. Family Life......... 20 11.9 20 11.9 16 9.5 13 FY 18 11 19 11.6 19 11.6 14 8.3 19 11.6 21 12.7 10 6. 
9. Sleeping and Hating 80 47.6 67 39.8 68 40.3 75 40.5 71.5 42.4 75 44.5 75 44.5 40.5 41.5 75 44.5 77 45.7 70 41.5 
10. Supervision ......... ) 17.8 28 16.6 16 9.5 25 14.8 26.5 15.7 26 15.4 26 15.4 28 16.6 26 15.4 30 17.8 20 11.9 
11. Professional Study... 6 4.7 7 4.1 14 8.3 8 4.7 8 4.7 9 5.4 y 5.4 12 ven 9 5.4 7 4.2 5 3. 
12. Religious Interests... 2 1.2 3 1.7 1.5 39 5 2.9 2.5 1.5 2 1.2 2 1.2 2 1.2 2 1.2 3 1.8 3 8 
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How Instruction is Supervised in the Senior 
High School 


W. W. Haggard, Rockford, IIl. 


We read a great deal about supervision of in- 
struction, its philosophy, and the findings of 
numerous studies. We hear in some quarters 
lamentations because of the lack of supervision 
and in other quarters rejoicing because of its 
Many have heard this statement, “I 
like to teach here because I am let alone.” The 
professor of education advises Miss A, just 
graduating, to accept this or that offer because 
of the possibilities of growth under good super- 
vision. 

In the Rockford senior high school a definite 
program of supervision, with constant improve- 
ment as the aim, is being attempted. The fol- 
lowing are the sixteen ways, briefly stated, in 
which the principal and the department heads 
carry out the program. The assistant princi- 
pal, the dean of girls, and the study hall ad- 
visers concern themselves mainly with student 
personnel matters. The dean and advisers do 
some teaching. 

|. Mutual Understanding of Objectives. It 
is essential that the teaching staff know what is 
expected from the supervisor. There is com- 
mon agreement upon subject matter of courses 
and the technique of presentation pertinent to 
each course. Individual initiative is encour- 
aged, however. The explanation of how mutual 
understanding is secured and maintained is 
found in the subsequent points. 

Il. Faculty Meetings. Special and regular 
meetings are held. The former pertain largely 
to administrative matters, but in the latter very 
little time is given to routine. 

III. Department Head Meetings. The de- 
partment heads serve as the principal’s cabinet 
to deal with curriculum content and methods of 
instruction. It serves as a clearing house and 
a centralizing agency. This year considerable 
time has been spent in revising the courses. 

1V. Department Meetings. Usually one 
meeting of the entire department is held each 
tunth. Committees meet with the head more 
often. Very free discussions take place in de- 
partment meetings. Revision of courses, text- 
hooks, and instructional technique occupy a 
large part of these meetings. 

V. Bulletins. General memoranda are issued 
from the office. Department heads are respon- 
sible for the distribution of outlines of courses 
and the specific directions pertaining to their 
departments. ‘The extensive use of bulletins is 
economical of time, since they reduce the num- 
her of general and group meetings. 

VI. Visitations. A systematic procedure is 
followed. The writer keeps a record of class 
room visitations. This year more than three 
hundred visits have been made exclusive of 
those made by department heads; we are en- 
couraged to visit as much as time permits. 
There are many ways of knowing what is going 
on in the classroom besides this one, but none 
is more beneficial to every one concerned. The 
good things, as well as the faulty, are recog- 
nized. The friendly helper attitude is the 
essential point. 


absence. 


Vil. Conferences. Individual conferences 
are held from time to time for the sake of im- 
provement of instruction. Commendation is 
often the purpose of the conference. There is 
no more satisfactory way to deal with a situa- 


Nothing so effectively obvi- 
misunderstanding which may underlie 
most maladjustments. 

VIII. Demonstration Lessons. They are 
usually conducted by a department head or 
someone designated. No jealousies have arisen 
since our teachers possess open-mindedness. 
The personal element is eliminated. They are 


tion than this one. 
ates 


always looking for something better. Discus- 
sion follows these lessons for the purpose of 
analysis and improvement. 

IX. Exchange of Visits among Teachers. 
Teachers are occasionally asked to visit another 
teacher who is doing a special type of work. 
Conferences also follow these visits. The same 
open-mindedness as in the case of demonstra- 
tion lessons characterizes this procedure. Visits 
within our own schools are in many ways more 
valuable than visits to other schools. Visiting 
days given to go to other schools, unless care- 
fully followed up, may be wasteful and even 
useless. 

X. Abstracts of Work Reports. These re- 
ports are nothing more than a week’s plan of 
work. They are made out at the beginning of 
each week and handed to a clerk in the general 
office, who in turn places them in the depart- 
ment heads’ boxes. They are worth while to 
the teachers and are a valuable check from the 
standpoint of supervision. The supervisors 
know what is expected to be done in any class 
on any day. They afford opportunities for 
valuable suggestions. 

XI. Distribution of Marks’ Reports. The 
teachers at the end of each quarter and each 
semester make out, individually, a distribution 
of their marks. This gives the supervisor and 
the teachers themselves an opportunity to check 
deviations from the normal curve. Unusual 
curves are permissible but they are always justi- 
fied. 

XII. Circulation of Samples of Work. This 
serves aS an energizer in assisting teachers to 
maintain a high standard of work from their 
students. The rank of excellence always has its 
comparative aspects. Worthy students, other- 
wise unheard of, are honored. An excellent 
chart from one of the science classes is now on 
the teachers’ bulletin board. In our annual 
exhibit this spring for the public at large, work 
of all departments will be on display. 

XIII. Encouragement of the Reading of 
Professional Literature. Announcements of 
new educational books added to the teachers’ 
shelf in the school library are always made. 
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New literature is given a place in the various 
group meetings. One measure of a teacher’s 
professional interest is the amount of reading 
done. 

XIV. The Formulation of Final Examina- 
tions. The teachers of a subject meet with 
their department head when they make out 
their semester examinations. This helps to in- 
sure uniform adherence to the standards of the 
school. Further, the examination is one of the 
student’s most valuable educational experiences. 
Therefore, considerable care should be exercised 
in formulating it. 

XV. Tests. Both standardized and impro- 
vised tests are given at different intervals. 
These tests are not considered as tombstones 
marking the end of a journey, but rather sign- 
posts pointing out the ways of future progress. 
Also, the teachers welcome a scientific method 
of evaluating their work. The test of teaching 
is the product. 


XVI. Rating of Teachers. Teachers are 
rated once a year. The assistant principal and 
the department heads assist in the rating. The 
teachers are graded on knowledge of subject, 
teaching ability, progress of pupils, cooperation 
with pupils and community, cooperation with 
the school management, and professional inter- 
est. The progress of pupils is considered the 
greatest factor in the evaluation of teaching. 
The fifteen foregoing points of supervision all 
contribute to satisfactory results in giving the 
teachers fair and just ratings, as far as it is 
humanly possible. In the case of a low grade, 
the score is given to the teacher, otherwise 
ratings are given out upon request. A good 
share of the teachers ask for their ratings. 

In presenting this resumé only the activities 
of our organization that pertain directly to 
supervision of instruction are included. Fol- 
lowing up failing pupils has an important rela 
tion to the type of instruction of our institution 
and even to the curricula, but it falls under the 
personnel division. Program making is con- 
sidered as administration. However, we all 
admit supervision of instruction, administra- 
tion or organization, and the direction of life 
activities are so closely inter-related that it is 
difficult to differentiate. Broadly we may say 
supervision is causing to teach more effec- 
tively as teaching is causing to learn. Such is 
the purpose of the foregoing sixteen points. 


Can Individualized Instruction be Justified by 
the Use of Standard Tests 


Luke C. Rhodes, Supervisor of Junior and Senior High School Instruction, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


In the matter of recognizing the importance 
of daily adjusting instruction to meet the indi- 
vidual difference in ability of pupils, the Mount 
Vernon schools have been pioneers in the move- 
ment which appears to many to be of recent 
origin. Reference and detailed presentation of 
this phase of school work have frequently been 
made in the annual reports, newspaper accounts, 
and magazine articles during the past thirteen 
years. The excellent results secured by teachers 
who know how to put into practice successfully 
the plan of individualized teaching prove its 
great worth to all pupils. 

The primary aim of individualized instruc- 
tion in the Mount Vernon schools is to develop 
power in the mind of the pupil thus taught 
without reference to any standard other than 
the pupil’s own best good. This primary aim 
is supplemented by the secondary aim to bring 
about class unity. This does not mean that 
every pupil who is given individualized instruc- 
tion is expected to do what every other pupil in 
the class can do. It does mean, however, that 
each pupil is so taught that he is able to pur- 
sue the regular classwork with profit. In order 


to do this, the teacher doing this type of work 
goes back until she finds the pupil’s appercep 
tive mass and there begins to build. By follow 
ing this course, all the advantages of mass in- 
struction are retained and the disadvantages are 
eliminated. In the past, the time used to bring 
the retarded pupil up to standard grade work 
has been a few days, a week or possibly a month. 
During the present school year, an even more 
extended use of the individualized method of 
instruction was tried out in the ninth grade of 
the Academic high school. About 25 pupils who 
for various reasons were unable to make satis 
factory progress in the regularly organized 
classes were placed in charge of a single teacher 
who was instructed to teach in the main indi 
vidually and to encourage each pupil to progress 
as rapidly as possible irrespective of the ad 
vancement of other pupils. The instructor rec- 
ognized the capacities, temperaments, and men 
tal needs of each pupil as an individual and 
gave each one the privilege and the right of or- 
ganizing his own powers to meet the require- 
ments of his particular assignments. Although 
as stated above no class recitations were re 
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quired, there were often times when the group 
eould profit by general instructions, explana 
tions, and conferences. This form of activity 
was therefore sometimes employed. At the close 
of the semester or year, the pupils were ex- 
pected to be able to enter the regularly organ 
ized classes. Those who are not able to do the 
second year work will be placed in the third 
term class of the regular organization doing two 
terms’ work in three. Even though these pupils 
actually fail to do well the work of the tradi- 
tionally organized classes, this will not in any 
way disprove the effectiveness of the individ- 
ualized instruction, since some capable students 
never are able to profit by mass instruction. 

An attempt was made during the present 
school year with a fair degree of success to 
compare the achievements of this class with 
the slowest moving group of the regular organ- 
ization. Standard tests in English, biology, 
algebra were given to all sections in December 
and the same tests were given in June. Mental 
tests were also given so that due consideration 
could be given such differences which might 
arise because of unequal mental abilities. 
Teachers were instructed to make no changes 
in their method of instruction and not to refer 
in their teaching in any specific way to the sub- 
ject matter of the tests after the tests were 
given in December since this was a study of the 
effectiveness of the organization and not a study 
of the method of instruction. 

The scores as listed below in Table I tend to 
prove if in fact they do not actually prove that 
this type of organization is far more effective 
in getting maximum results from certain types 
of pupils than the old traditional class organiza- 
tion. In the first column are tabulated the 
Terman mental ability median scores which in- 
dicate the classes’ ability to learn; in the second 
column, the median June scores of the various 
tests given and in the third column, the per 
cents of increases of points made in June, 1926, 
over the points made in December, 1925. Pupils 
taking the tests in June but not taking the 
tests in December were not considered. The 
standard tests given were the Haggerty reading 
examination in English Sigma 111, the Hotz 
algebra in equations and problem solving, the 
Ruch-Cossman biology, and the White Latin, 
including vocabulary and grammar. 


TABLE 1 


Per Cent 


Median Median of Gain 
Scores Scores Juneover 
Mental Biology December 
Individual Class... 87% 25 79 
Slow Regulars..... 110 34 82 
English 
Individual Class... S84, 831%, 15 
Slow Regulars..... 104 84 9 
Latin 
Individual Class... 87% 51 212 
Slow Regulars..... 105 51 168 
Algebra 
Individual Class... 93 9 89 
Slow Regulars..... 105 10 10 


A like comparison was made between pupils 
in the individual class and the same number of 
pupils in any of the regular classes. The pupils 
selected in the regular classes had low Terman 
mental scores, but it was impossible to obtain 
median scores as low as the medians of pupils 
in the individual classes. The scores tabulated 
below reveal that the pupils of the individual 
classes outelassed the slow pupils of any of the 
regular classes having about the same mental 
scores. This table proves that these pupils of 
the regular classes would have made much 
greater progress in their school work had they 
been assigned to a room in which individualized 
instruction was used. 

Another quite different but nevertheless rea- 
sonably accurate method was used in helping 
solve the problem. The median achievement 
scores were found of pupils having within ten 
points of each other the same mental scores. 
Since only three hundred pupils were tested, the 
ratio cannot be considered absolutely accurate. 
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TABLE ll 
Per Cent 
Median Median of Gain 
Seores Seores June over 
Mental Biology December 
Individual Class... 8714 241, 79 
Slowest in any 
Regular Class.... 6 27 55 
English 
Individual Class... 841, 83 15 
Slowest in any 
ES eo ah aces 105 85 5 
Latin 
Individual Class... 8714 51 212 
Slowest in any 
Regular ......... 109 4614 73 
Algebra 
Individual Class... 9 9 89 
Slowest in any 
EE nc ccsges 109 10 12 


Even so, it is evident from a close examination 
of the table that there is a close correlation be- 
tween median mental scores and median 
achievement scores. While a thousand cases 
under consideration would undoubtedly give a 
more reliable table on which to make further 
deductions, the table may be used without criti- 
cism to prove further the thesis under consider- 
ation, namely, that pupils taught by the indi- 
vidualized method progress more rapidly and 
work up to capacity more thoroughly than 
pupils taught in mass. 

For some unexplainable reason, possibly due 
to the fact that the number of pupils taking the 
tests was only three hundred, as set forth in the 
preceding paragraph, pupils having a median 
mental score of 115 fell below pupils having a 
median mental score of 105 in all their achieve- 
ment scores, This was also true of the Latin 
scores of pupils having a median mental score 
of 125. In Table III 
scores of pupils having a mental score of 115, 
and the Latin achievement scores of pupils hav- 
ing a mental score of 125 are theoretical. These 
scores are based on the law of arithmetical pro 


gression. 


below, the achievement 


This change in the scores is justified 
since in all other cases, the correlation between 
the mental scores and the achievement scores is 
Table TTT should be examined 
briefly for the purpose of noting the close corre- 
lation between the median mental 
the median achievement scores. The practical 
use of this table will be explained in connection 
with Table IV. 


so very evident. 


seores and 


TABLE Ill 
This table shows the close correlation between the 
median mental scores and the median achievement 
scores. The practical use of the table is explained in 
connection with table IV. 


Median Median Median Median Median 

Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores 

Mental English Algebra Latin Biology 
Th 83 8 51 28 
Rh tt 12 59 31 
5 6 13 68 37 
105 97 » 7 41 
115 99 14 V7 44 
125 105 14 bs 45 
135 118 1h 86 48 
145 118 15 105 h2 
155 127 16 118 80 


Table IV given below indicates the per cent 
of pupils who are actually working up to ca- 
pacity in all the second term classes of the 
ninth grade of the Mount Vernon academic 
high school. These per cents were found by 
referring to Table III. The mental and 
achievement scores of each of the 300 pupils 
under consideration were compared with the 
standard scores as given in Table III. In ease 
the achievement score of a pupil with given 
mental score equalled or excelled the standard 
achievement score such pupil was considered 
working up to capacity. For example, a pupil 
with a mental age of 115 making a score of 96 


TABLE IV 


Per Cents of Pupils Working to Capacity 
(These per cents were found by using Table III) 
Class Algebra English Latin Biology 

A 72 85 57 88 

B 37 25 9 33 

e 38 60 50 34 

D 45 638 50 54 

E 50 O04 50 44 

F 71 67 a) 58 

G 71 4 50 3] 

Individual 
Class 48 55 58 50 


tank of the In 
dividual Class 4 7 1 4 
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in English, 16 in algebra, 77 in Latin, and 42 
in biology, would be working below capacity in 
English and biology, above maximum capacity 
in algebra and equal to in Latin. 

Since most of the leading educators through- 
out the country maintain that the true test of 
the efficiency of any school system is the extent 
to which pupils are working to capacity, the im- 
portance of this table in revealing this particu- 
lar point cannot be overestimated. The table 
reveals that a large percentage of pupils in all 
the classes of the ninth grade are working to 
capacity, but especially is this true of pupils 
who were given individualized instruction. 
Without a single exception all pupils of the in- 
dividual class group scored higher in this par- 
ticular than the pupils of equivalent mental 
ability of the traditionally organized classes. 
From these objective studies the conclusion ean 
therefore be safely drawn that classes thus or- 
ganized are well worth while and their extension 
should be freely encouraged. 


PROMPTNESS IN DISPOSING 
CARDED EQUIPMENT 


In some schools one notices occasionally 
different kinds of equipment discarded some 
time ago which the school board has been slow 
in selling. Such equipment, if the matter be 
looked after promptly, can usually be sold to 
someone in the district for a fair price. Fre- 
quently there are patrons in the district who 
would be glad to buy certain kinds of equipment 
discarded by the school board, but many times, 
due to carelessness on the part of the school 
board, they are not aware that such property is 
for sale. 


OF DIS- 


A good many kinds of equipment which have 
been discarded by the board may be saleable at 
the time it is laid aside, but if permitted to be 
thrown aside into some nook or corner, and to 
lay for years without any attempt being made to 
dispose of it, it is likely to decrease in value, 
and in fact become in some instances absolutely 
valueless and unsaleable. 

Of course, many kinds of equipment may be 
discarded at different Frequently the 
entire seating arrangement is changed and a 
large number of seats are discarded. TI have 
known some very prompt boards to advertise 
them immediately and to secure very satisfae- 
tory prices for them. Other boards I have in 
mind made no effort to dispose of such seats 
until they had become well nigh unsaleable. 
One can easily see how such equipment may de- 
crease in value if he will only take into consid: 
eration the fact that in too many instances such 
disearded equipment may be thrown carelessly 
aside in some nook or corner of the coal house, 
or other outbuilding, where, during the period 
when school is not in session, almost anything 
may happen to it. 

Sometimes it has been decided to get a new 
organ or piano, and the company, due to some 
policy of its own, will not consider taking the 
old instrument as a part of the price of the new. 
Consequently the board is left with the old 
instrument on its hands to dispose of as best it 
may. If this be done promptly a fair figure 
may be realized for it. If permitted to set un- 
used, however, for any length of time the re- 
sults of such a sale may not be quite so gratify- 
ing. 

Instances have occurred, also, where dis- 
carded stoves or other heating systems have 
been permitted to stand around the building for 
undue periods of time after they had become of 
no further use to the school until they became 
of little value. Whereas if they had been dis- 
posed of immediately after the new stove or 
heater was installed, they would probably have 
sold well. 

“Do not put off until tomorrow what you can 


do today,” though a very trite, old saying, may 
(Concluded on Page 99) 


times. 
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WASHINGTON STREET FRONT, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLESTON, W. VA Warne, Tucker, and Patteson, Architects, Charleston, W. Va. 
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AUDITORIUM, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLESTON, W. 


THE CHARLESTON HIGH SCHOOL 
S. E. Weber, Superintendent of Schools 
The Senior High School of Charleston, West 
Virginia, was planned to meet the needs of 1,600 
high school pupils. Its exterior is buff brick 
trimmed in Indiana limestone. The floors of 
halls, cafeteria, and toilets are of terrazzo. The 
walls of the shops are painted with white enamel 
paint, the halls and ceiling with ivory-colored 
paint, and the sidewalls of the classrooms with 
tan-colored paint. The lower borders of the 
halls to a height of five feet are finished with 
light vellow glazed brick on one side, and French 
pray colored recessed lockers on the other. The 
dimensions of the building are 223 feet by 278 
feet. 





COMMERCIAL DEPARTMEN’ 


The total number of rooms in the building is 
sixty. Practically all classrooms have black 
boards on three sides. All blackboards have a 


top, one and a half foot cork display border 


and the blackboard nearest the door has a side, 
one and a half foot cork bulletin board. 

Kach department has its own office conveni 
ently located and equipped with cabinets for a 
professional library, desks, tables, chairs, and 
toilet facilities. The classrooms and shops of 
each department are grouped for convenience. 

On the Lee Street side of the ground floor are 
found the rooms tor teaching domestic science, 
domestie art, table service, and household chem 


istry. Immediately across the hall to the north 


AND STUDENTS’ BOOK STORE AT THE SENIOR HIGH 
Warne, Tucker, and Patteson, Architects, Charleston, W. Va. 


VA. 


are the cafeteria, kitchen, pantry, storage room 
for household arts department, storage room and 
office for cafeteria, dish-washing room, and a 
cafeteria accommodating 800 pupils. The 
refrigerators are equipped with mechanical 
refrigeration. 

The manual arts department occupies the east 
and west sides of the ground floor. Here are 
taught printing; mechanical drawing; sheet 
metal; plumbing and electrical repairing; auto 
mechanies and auto machine shop work; bench 
and lathe work; wood finishing, and cabinet 
making. 

The commercial department occupies the 
Washington Street side. Its range of subjects 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


covers bookkeeping, stenography and typewrit 
ing, model office practice, commercial geography, 
commercial law, and the supervision and man- 
agement of the high school bookstore. 

The first floor includes the principal’s office; 
health room; boys’ gymnasium, 70 feet by 90 
feet; girls’ gymnasium, 40 feet by 60 feet; audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 2,004 and a 
To the 
rear of the stage is a stage equipment room 11 
feet by 35 feet. 


stage with a seating capacity of 400. 


The anterooms to the stage are 
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classrooms. The balcony of each gymnasium is 
adequate to accommodate the usual crowd of 
spectators at the games. For the accommoda 
tion of larger crowds at inter-city games between 
boys’ and girls’ high school teams, the boys’ 
gymnasium may be used and enough additional 
temporary seats have been placed under the bal- 
cony and at the north end of the boys’ gym- 
nasium floor to seat 1,200 spectators. 

The Washington Street entrance leads into an 
attractive lobby, 16 feet by 27 


feet, finished in 
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FIRST FLOOR 
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TOP: GYMNASIUM AND CAFETERIA; BOTTOM: LIBRARY AND MAIN LOBBY. 


white plaster and Tennessee marble wainscoting. 
The two openings at the heads of the stairways 
leading to the first floor, and the two openings 
on the first floor between these two are beauti- 
fully arched, giving the lobby a proper setting 
for the entire building. 

The Lee Street side of the building on the first 
floor has a large room for the teaching of free- 
hand drawing and six classrooms for the teach- 
ing of English. On the west side are found the 
library, a library office and repair room, a library 


(Concluded on Page 141) 
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WOODROW WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


THE WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

The Woodrow Wilson Junior High Sehool is 
one of a group of units provided for in a bond 
issue of $1,350,000. The building was designed 
by a loeal firm of architects, Warne, Tucker, 
and Patteson. The contract price was $347,000, 
which with equipment 


vey 


£375,000. 


brings the cost to 


The building has 30 rooms for instruction 
purposes, a eafeteria, a library, a combined 
gymnasium and auditorium, rooms for janitor’s 
supplies, and teachers’ rest rooms. It accom- 
modates 650 seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
pupils. 

The site covers an acre of ground, and is 
centrally located to accommodate satisfactorily 
the children of its patrons. The building is 
designed especially to lend a proper setting 
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to the site and is situated on an eminence per- 
Views from 
practically all rooms furnish unusual vistas, and 


mitting an impressive position. 


the pupils have a natural advantage not enjoyed 
by other junior high schools. 

The basement and sub-basement contain the 
furnaces, the eafeteria and the combined audi- 
torium and gymnasium. The entrance to the 
eafeteria and gymnasium is on the east side 
of the building. 
including the kitchen, occupies a floor area 39 
by 96 feet. 


ings throughout. 


The cafeteria faces east and, 
It is equipped with modern furnish- 
The gymnasium floor is 50 by 80 feet. Locker 
instructors in 


A baleony 20 


by 50 feet and a stage 22 by 46 feet will accom- 


rooms, showers, and offices for 


physical education are nearby. 


modate from 450 to 500 spectators at basketball 
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Warne, Tucker, and Patteson, Architects, Charleston, W. Va. 


and other competitive games. The gymnasium 
floor and baleony seat an audience of 750 persons 
at other forms of entertainment. Both cafeteria 
and gymnasium open into a 12 foot hallway. 
A stairway at the west end of the building, and 
one at the north end, lead to the ground floor. 
The main entrance to the ground floor is 
at the northeast end of the building, and secon- 
dary entrances are located at the west and north 
ends of the building. The rooms on this floor 
will be used chiefly for auto-mechanies, printing, 
sheetmetal, woodwork and cabinet making, 
finishing room, electrical and plumbing repair 
shop, and mechanical drawing. A large room 
in the northwest end of the building is tempo- 
rarily set aside as a kindergarten room to accom- 
modate the children of kindergarten age. 
Lockers are recessed in the hallway and in two 
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WOODROW WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLESTON, 
TOP: FREEHAND DRAWING ROOM AND THE MANUAL TRAINING SHOP; BOTTOM: CORRIDOR AND SEWING ROOMS. 


small rooms adjoining the boys’ and girls’ toilet 
rooms. The entrance to the balcony of the 
gymnasium is located in the southwest corner 
of this floor. Three stairways lead from the 
ground floor to the first floor. 

The north end of the first floor is used for 
cooking, sewing, and household decoration and 
economy. The other rooms, with the exception 
of the principal’s office and the library on the 
east and south sides of the building, are regular 
recitation rooms provided with closets and black- 
boards on three sides of each room. The princi- 
pal’s office at the southeast corner has bilateral 
lighting, giving a magnificent view overlooking 
the city. Immediately above the temporary 
kindergarten room is a spacious library room, 
23.5 by 54.5 feet. It may be noted that the 
roof of the gymnasium is coextensive with the 
level of the first floor, which makes it available 
as an outdoor gymnasium if there is need for 
such purpose. Lockers are recessed in the hall 
and into two small rooms adjoining the boys’ 
and girls’ toilet rooms. Three stairways lead 
from the first floor to the second floor. 

The classrooms on the second floor are used 
almost exclusively for academic work. The ex 
ceptions are the freehand drawing room, the 
visual instruction room, the music room, and the 
general science laboratory. The distribution of 
lockers is similar to that found on the two lower 
floors. 

The following items give still more detailed 
information concerning the construction of the 
building: 


Cubic feet in building............... 1,196,528 
Cost per cubic foot.............6.06. 29 cents 
Cost per pupil... ......ceeeee eee eeeeees $53 


ee PEPETEEELELL Lee 68,000 


Percentage of floor space devoted to: 


Corridors and stairs.......... 
po ee rr 
er re 
Offices, rest rooms, and store 

ESS) Ce Pe rr 
Physical education ........... 
Art and music rooms......... 
Science laboratories ......... 
Cafeteria and kitchen......... 
Manual training rooms....... 
Boiler room and service rooms. 
Domestic science and art rooms 


cent 
cent 


r cent 


r cent 
r cent 
* cent 
* cent 
* cent 
* cent 


cent 
cent 
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VA. 
SP errr ir ree 9 per cent 
Class and recitation rooms.... 19% per cent 


The classrooms and corridors are well lighted. 
The use of a light-tan glazed brick in the halls 
adds to the illumination and provides a surface 
easily cleaned and not easily defaced. The 
floors in the corridors, locker rooms and toilets 
are of terrazzo. The building is of fireproof con- 
struction, with exterior walls of tapestry brick, 
trimmed with buff Indiana limestone. The 


equipment is modern throughout. 





WOODROW WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Warne, Tucker, and Patteson, Architects, Charleston, W. Va. 
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CAMPBELL SCHOOL, LA SALLE, ILL. 


Sherman Thompson, Architect, La Salle, III. 





BASEMENT /1O00K% PLAN 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


AND MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT AT THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL, LA SALLE, ILL Sherman Thompson, Architect, La Salle, Ill. 








MATTHIESSEN SCHOOL, LA 


SALLE, ILL. 


GIRLS PLAY RM 





SECOND 


FLOOR. PLAN 


FLOOR PLANS OF 
THE NEW SCHOOLS IN LA SALLE, 
ILLINOIS 
The Matthiessen School at La Salle, Illinois, 
—, a year ago, has been erected to take 
are of a rapidly growing school population in 
a northeastern section of the city. It repre 
sents a departure from the usual type of school 
building in the city for the reason that it has 
only one story and a heating plant outside the 
main building. 
classrooms, a 


The building comprises four 


teachers’ rest room, and a basement. The class 
rooms all open into a large corridor which ex- 
tends from east to west on the north 
the building. Both the corridor and the heat 
ing plant have been planned to take care of 
another unit of four classrooms, which may be 
built later when the housing conditions demand 
it. The one-story feature, with large exits at 
sach end and in the middle of the 
render fire escapes unnecessary for removing the 
occupants in case of fire or panic. 

The basement is large and well-lighted, 
floor, 


side of 


corridor, 


has 
a concrete two 
playrooms, for toilet facilities, and for a supply 
room for the 

The building is constructed of fire clay brick, 
with zine shingles. The floors in the 
and halls are of hard maple. The univent sys 
tem of ventilation has installed, which 
provides pure, warmed air for the classrooms. 


and provides space for 
janitor. 
classrooms 


been 






THE MATTHIESSEN SCHOOL, 
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CLASS RM 


LA SALLE, ILL. 


Sherman 


Openings in the hall doors and in the corridor 
provide for the escape of foul air. 

The school is located on one section of a plot 
of four acres which was purchased at a cost 
of $13,800. The cost of the building 
$49,000. 


itself was 


The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Mr. 
Architect, La Salle, Ill. 

The Campbell School 

The Campbell household and 

school was completed at a cost of $45,000. It 


Sherman Thompson, 


manual arts 
was erected on the Lincoln school grounds, and 
houses the household arts and manual training 
departments of schools. It pro- 
vides room for a special teacher in charge of 
backward 


the city also 


pupils, and a_ small 
room for the supervisors of music and drawing 
where they may meet their pupils at intervals 
for special work. 

The ¢ 


without 


and ungraded 


‘’ampbell school is a two-story building 
built of brick, with hard 
While it is located on 
the rear section of the school grounds, 
unlimited use of 


basement, 
maple floors throughout. 
to permit 
the playground facilities, its 
location and type of construction are such that 
it harmonizes completely with the school plant 


and its grounds. Formerly, the household and 
manual arts instruction had been given in- 
adequate accommodations; the new building 


offers the pupils a well-equipped, up-to-date, 





Thompson, 
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Sherman Architect, La Salle, Ill. 


Thompson, 


CLASS RM 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Architect, La Salle, Il. 


instruction 


giving 


located building, 


with the least possible loss of time. 


centrally 
This school 


was also erected by Mr. Sherman Thompson 
of La Salle. 

The two schools were given the names of 
local men who were widely known for their 


philanthropic and civie activities. Mr. F. W. 
Matthiessen the founders of the 
local zine works, and was for several years mayor 
of the city. Mr. Alexander 
first mayor of the city and was familiarly known 
is “father of the 


was one of 


Campbell was the 


greenback.” 


Madison, Wis. The board of 
a vote of four to three, 
the inclusion of $ 
gram for the 


education, by 
has voted to recommend 

55,000 in the school bond pro- 
purchase of new property for 
school purposes. The total budget provides for 
$275,000, the smallest asked by the board in a 
number of years. 

Mansfield, O. The citizens have been asked 
to vote on a bond issue of $150,000 for a new 
high school. 

In Springfield township the people will vote 
on a bond issue of $55,000 for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a building for central- 
ized schools. 

Dentville, S C. Plans have been completed 
for a new school to be adapted from plans of 
the Rosenwald schools. The building will be 
one story in height, providing for six class- 
rooms, an auditorium, and two restrooms. 
James B. Urquhart, Columbia, is the architect 


of the building. 





Depreciation of Public School Buildings 


Depreciation is often referred to as being 
“expired capital outlay.” In the industrial 
field it may be roughly expressed as the differ- 
ence between the cost and the sale value. Abso- 
lute depreciation is the difference between the 
cost of an article and its sale value at a later 
date. In applying this principle, it is evident, 
then, that the actual depreciation in terms of 
money may be very great, while the deprecia- 
tion in terms of service may be very little. In 
considering depreciation of school buildings, 
much emphasis should be given to the service 
factor, for after all, the purpose of a school 
plant is service, 

The management of great industrial plants 
prevents the depreciation of invested capital, 
either through a system of maintenance which 
keeps the plants up to their full value, or by 
establishing a sinking fund which increases as 
the value of the plants decreases. This precau- 
tion has been stimulated through the influence 
of such legal agencies as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the income tax. 
Applying Business Principles to Public School 

Depreciation 

One of the most striking developments in the 
field of education in the last decade is the grow- 
ing attempt to apply sound business principles 
to the expenditure of and the accounting for 
public school money. In order to spend wisely, 
attention must be given to quality, to service- 
ability, to durability, as well as to quantity and 
cost in terms of dollars. This tendency to 
apply business principles to the great business 
of education is forcing a more careful consid- 
eration of the factor of depreciation. It is the 
aim of this paper to present some of the prob- 
lems connected with the many phases of depre- 
ciation of public school buildings. 


While depreciation has long since been care- 
fully considered in the field of industry, in edu- 
cation it has been almost entirely ignored. The 
literature on the subject is very meager. A few 
articles appearing in such magazines as the 
Scuoo. Boarp JouRNAL indicate that in the 
past, this question has received little serious 
attention. The report of the National Educa- 
tion Association Committee on schoolhouse 
planning! gives a list of 58 items under the 
heading of “State Regulation of Schoolhouse 
Construction.” The State of Delaware con- 
tains all of the 58 items of state control, yet the 
state laws of Delaware do not mention depre- 
ciation of school buildings. The writer has 
checked through twenty school surveys and only 
one? mentions depreciation. A recent study 
has shown that no uniform system or method 
is being utilized in estimating valuation or 
depreciation of high school buildings in New 
York state. Each school board is left to evalu- 
ate its own buildings according to any method 
it may see fit to employ.2 Generally this situa- 
tion results in mere guessing. The writer has 
been unable to find any evidence to show that 
the same conditions do not exist in the other 
states. 

Estimating Depreciation of School Buildings 

The question may be asked, why estimate the 
depreciation of public school buildings? What 
is the need for and what is the value to be de- 
rived from such a procedure? What does it 
matter if each school board uses a different 
method of estimating depreciation? Since 
public school buildings are created for public 
service and not for personal gain, since they 


ol: I. Cooper, Committee on School House Planning, 
hapter 7. 
“Denver School Survey, District No. 1 
*‘W. TT. Melchior, Insurance of 
Prop: rty. 


Public School 


C. G. Shambaugh, Stanford University 


are not a commodity to be bought and sold on 
the market, and since they are abandoned and 
replaced by new ones when society so desires, 
why should any one bother to estimate deprecia- 
tion? Such questions suggest the all too com- 
mon attitude on the part of schoolmen. A little 
careful thinking will yield the answer to the 
questions and will show the fallacy of such an 
attitude. 


Professor Roy B. Kester, in his book on De- 
preciation, has the following to say concerning 
depreciation in industrial fields: “Deprecia- 
tion must be considered in the evaluation of 
the damage and loss of fire insurance adjust- 
ment; it is bound up with most questions of 
taxation, with all transactions involving the 
purchase and sale of enterprises, with the nego- 
tiation for the procuring of long time loans, for 
the determination of the limitation of capitali- 
zation, and in all studies of commercial balance 
sheets; * * * depreciation is found to 
affect the value of going concerns.’ 


Many of the above principles can be applied 
to depreciation of public school buildings. 
Some of the needs for a careful and uniform 
method of estimating depreciation are: 

1. Such knowledge is necessary as a basis 
for placing insurance on buildings and con- 
tents. Without such information, school 
boards may easily become an unsuspecting vic- 
tim to insurance companies. In the New York 
study, Melchior discovered that the per cent of 
valuation covered by insurance ranged widely, 
from a very low per cent to 100 per cent. The 
same situation is found to exist in some of the 
schools of California. Many school officials 
know very little concerning either the kind, or 
the amount, of insurance carried. Many times 
all responsibility for securing insurance is left 
in the hands of some representative of an in- 
surance company. Surely no other large busi- 
ness ean be accused of such carelessness! 
Before school officials can proceed intelligently 
in the securing of insurance, they must realize 
some method for frequent and accurate estima- 
tion of the depreciation of school buildings. 


2. Depreciation must be taken into consid- 
eration in determining the true cost of educa- 
tion. Cost accounting should include all 
factors of cost. If the life of a building is 50 
years, then it is evident that depreciation takes 
place each year, and that a certain per cent of 
the cost of the building should be charged each 
year to the cost of education. 


3. An accurate knowledge of depreciation 
will assist in the planning for building needs, 
because such knowledge is necessary in answer- 
ing the following questions: (a) Should old 
buildings be repaired, or have they depreciated 
past the point of repairing? (b) Should addi- 
tions to the old buildings be constructed? 
(c) Can certain parts of the old buildings be 
utilized? (d) When should buildings be aban- 
doned? (e) What is the salvage value of the 
old building ? 

4. A knowledge of depreciation will be of 
value in determining the extent of time for 
which school bonds are issued. Under no con- 
ditions should bonds be issued to extend over a 
longer period than the life of the building. 


5. A reliable and uniform method for 
reckoning depreciation would make possible the 
prediction of the useful life of the building and 
the time when the building will need to be aban- 
doned. In building programs attention would 
be given to the future as well as to the present. 
Thus many costly mistakes may be avoided. 


“*Roy B. Kester, Depreciation, Chapter 1. 
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6. Lastly a study of depreciation would be 
valuable inasmuch as it would furnish informa- 
tion that would serve as a guide in choosing 
materials for the construction of buildings. It 
would stimulate an effort to find the answers to 
such questions as: What kinds of materials 
depreciate more rapidly, and which are more 
durable? What materials are more flexible and, 
therefore, are less affected by obsolescence? At 
what points of the buildings is depreciation the 
greater? What is the relation of construction 
or workmanship to depreciation, and how does 
maintenance influence depreciation? These im- 
portant questions cannot be answered without 
a scientific study of depreciation. Certainly we 
need no further evidence to establish the need 
for such a study. 

The following outline suggests the main fac- 
tors that are known to affect depreciation of 
school buildings: 

I. Physical 
1. Wear and tear from operation. 
2. Influence of a maintenance policy. 
3. Decrepitude—action of time and the 
elements. 
4. Structural] defects. 
II. Functional 
1. Inadequacy. 
2. Obsolescence. 

It is evident that the above forces affect the 
depreciation of school buildings. Just how 
large a part each factor plays cannot be deter- 
mined without further investigation. We duo 
not know the rate of depreciation when a school 
building is in use or when it is not in use. We 
realize something of the importance of repairs 
to the life of the building, yet we do not know 
the relationship of maintenance to depreciation. 
The influence of time and the elements will 
vary in different parts of the country. 

Inadequacy plays an important part in every 
growing community. School buildings become 
too small. The classrooms may be too small 
for the growing classes. At present we have no 
method of measuring obsolescence. However, 
we gare sure that this is a definite factor, and 
school architects are endeavoring to plan flex- 
ible buildings in order to overcome obsolescence. 

Many communities are discovering the tre- 
mendous economic loss through structural 
defects. No doubt a vast amount of public 
money could be saved through the developing of 
a quality standard of workmanship. While it 
is true that many of the factors of depreciation 
seem to be indefinite, yet they are real and are 
waiting for the student of research to measure 
them. 

In the field of industry various methods have 
been utilized in estimating depreciation. Some 
of these methods may be applicable to school 
buildings. We should first, however, determine 
the “depreciation base” upon which the rate of 
depreciation is fixed. We may use as deprecia- 
tion base either the original cost of construc- 
tion, or replacement cost. Our choice here will 
be guided by the purpose for which we are 
reckoning depreciation. In determining abso- 
lute value as a guide for placing insurance, we 
would use replacement cost as the depreciation 
base. On the other hand, if we are interested 
in cost accounting in education, we would use 
original cost as the depreciation base. 

In the following formulae, “x” equals the 
amount of depreciation expressed in dollars, “v” 
equals first cost of building, “v!” is the salvage 
value, “n” is the life of the building in number 
of years, “r” equals 1 plus interest rate: 

I. Straight Line Method. 
v—vli 
x= 


n 





This is perhaps the simplest and easiest to 
apply of all methods. It spreads depreciation 
evenly over the number of years equal to the 
service life of the building. 

II. Reducing Balance Method. 
— Vy 
x — 
y 

This method writes down the value of the 
building very rapidly through the first years. 
If the life of the building is 25 years, the re- 
maining value of the building would be written 
down 16.8 per cent each year. Thus we see the 
rate of depreciation grows less and less. 

III. The Sinking Fund Method. 
v (r—1) 
x — 
r°—1 

This has the same principle as the sinking 
fund for the liquidation of bonds and is some- 
times called the compound interest method. A 
constant annual amount is set aside each year. 
These amounts, plus compound interest accru- 
ing, will equal the original cost of the building 
by the time the building has served its useful- 
ness. If the life of the building is 25 years, for 
each $100 invested in the building, there should 
be set aside $2.09+, which, with accumulated 
interest, will replace the building in 25 years. 
The difficulty with this method is the fallacy in 
assuming that school boards in general will be 
able to invest the school funds so that there will 
be a safe and constant increase in the form of 
compound interest. 

IV. Still another method that is sometimes 
used is known as the “wearing out” method. 
Depreciation is calculated by multiplying cost 
value minus salvage value by a fraction. This 
fraction is derived after the following manner: 
If the life of the building is 10 years, then in 
order to find the denominator of the fraction, 
take 10+9+8+7+6+514131211=55. The 
numerator for the fraction for the first year is 
10; for the second year 9; for the tenth year, 1. 
If the building costs $100,000 and has a life of 
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25 years, and a salvage value of $4,000, then: 
($100,000—$4,000) 1%; = $17,454, the amount of 
depreciation for the first year; ($100,000— 
$4,000) %>5 = $15,526, the amount of deprecia- 
tion for the second year. Thus, we see that the 
depreciation the first year is $1,928 greater than 
the second year, while in reality the service of 
the building the second year should be just as 
good as the first. 


There is some argument, however, in favor of 
this plan. It is simple and easy to apply; also 
the heaviest depreciation comes while the build- 
ing is new and there is little outlay for repairs. 
In later years when the cost for repairs and 
maintenance is certain to be greater, the 
amount of depreciation is less. This tends to 
hold the building cost more constant. Because 
of these facts, I believe this method to be the 
most satisfactory for reckoning depreciation of 
publie school buildings. 


In this paper the writer has endeavored to 
show something of the importance and the diffi- 
culty of estimating the depreciation of school 
buildings. While we are not able to offer a 
definite solution, yet it is hoped that this dis- 
cussion may be of value in calling attention to 
the growing importance of this problem. 
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John H. Wright, School Board Member 


By Cora Miley 


It is most difficult to put into words the value, 
as a member of any board of affairs, of a man 
who is rigidly honest and consistently con- 
scientious. His value lies not alone in the big 
things he may accomplish but in the very at- 
mosphere his position creates on such a board. 
His quiet decisive “no” on questionable trans- 
actions, his straight-forward, business-like 
attack of things, clear the air. In fact his very 
presence there precludes even the possibility of 
wrongdoing in the smallest particular. 

Such a man is John H. Wright, member of 
the school board of Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Some years ago the board of education in 
Oklahoma City undertook a million dollar 
building program. Since that expenditure it 
has been necessary to continue the construction 
of new buildings each year, owing to the un- 
usual growth of the city. 


At such times there is usually some scheming 
on the part of business organizations to secure 
the influence of the board. The possibility of 
securing contracts figures in the election of 
members of the board. Oklahoma City was no 
exception. Intrigue, so well begun at that time 
in the business department of the board, ex- 
tended at last to the educational department. 
Something had to be done. Interested patrons 
began to look for a candidate who would be 
impervious to personal and political influence. 
Like Diogenes they were looking for an honest 
man. They found the task not easy. After a 
number of suggestions, investigations and re- 
jections of the names of possible candidates, 


some one suggested the name of Mr. Wright. 
A committee interviewed him. After some dis- 
cussion he consented to be their candidate. But 
he made no promises. He argued many points 
with them, he differed from them in others, and 
he especially reserved the right, if elected, to do 
as he pleased and thought best about every 
matter which would come before the board of 
education. But such was the character and 
bearing of the man that they accepted him. 
He was elected by a majority of two to one. 


The weeks that followed must have been a 
nightmare to him. Every man, woman, and 
child who had a grievance came to see him. 
And every one who wanted something, all those 
who had supported him wanted to tell him how 
to run things. Added to this array was the 
horde who had something to sell and contracts 
to submit. But he stood like a rugged old rock 
through it all. He sent his wife on a six weeks’ 
visit to escape the first trial of it, opened his 
office doors, day and night, to those who wished 
to see him, argued with them, disputed with 
them, contradicted them positively, and in some 
miraculous way sent them away pacified. Not 
once did he promise anything; but after weigh- 
ing all the evidence in all matters, decided the 
question as if he were a judge on the bench. 
Some way order came out of chaos. Since the 
election of the new board at that time real busi- 
ness methods have superseded what there was of 
haphazard methods before. Thousands of dol- 
lars have been saved by this, of which the tax- 
payers have no knowledge. Much of this has 
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JOHN H. WRIGHT, 


Member of the Board of Education, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


been due to Mr. Wright who has insisted upon 
the same business methods he used in accumu- 
lating his considerable fortune. The board no 
longer works in opposition—they used to dead- 
lock on every important question—but in har- 
mony. One hears no talk of graft these days. 
That with John Wright is unthinkable. Even 
those who have wanted the impossible, while not 
altogether satisfied, do not complain openly. 

Mr. Wright is a native of Virginia. He was 
born on his father’s farm there, where, he says, 
you could walk all day and never touch dirt. 
His education was acquired there and in a small 
church school in Texas. He is a prominent and 
capable lawyer. He has no children, but is in- 
terested in and loves all children. Such men 
always serve them well. For three terms he 
was in the state legislature. He was also city 
attorney for three terms. If we can hold him 
for three terms on the school board, we shall be 
fortunate indeed. During his services to the 
state and city in these offices he was known for 
the same impeccable honesty and faithfulness 
to duty that he has shown in his present posi- 
tion. He has always been elected for merit, for 
like John Quincy Adams he never placated a 
foe nor sought a friend in his life. 

For many years he has been president of the 
library board of the city where he is held in 
high esteem. The branch library in Packing- 
town is known as the Wright Branch Library. 

Mr. Wright is generous to charity. No 
worthy cause for help is ever disregarded by him 
and as a member of the school board these calls 
have increased. Not long ago he donated the 
money for the libraries in eight mountain 
schools of Virginia. 

The confidence with which even the children 
regard Mr. Wright is illustrated by the story of 
Harry. Harry’s aged grandfather operated the 
news stand in the building where Mr. Wright 
had his office. Harry and Mr. Wright became 
friends. Harry was six and anxious for school 
to begin. He had never attended kindergarten, 
didn’t intend to, he said. “Six is too big for 
baby play,” was his opinion. But when Harry 
went to school, after some questioning by the 
teacher, he found he had to begin at the begin- 
ning, the kindergarten instead of the first 
grade. 


Immediately Harry was compelled to go to 
the telephone. 

“Grandma,” he said, “You call up Mr. Wright 
right now and tell him to come out here and get 
me in the first grade!” 

Rumor tells it this way. Mr. Wright did put 


on his hat and go over to the kindergarten 
(Concluded on Page 145) 





Coatrooms, Wardrobes, and Lockers 


The replies to the questionnaire referred to in 
Part II are tabulated below. Sixty-nine of the 
opinions referred to schools in large communi- 
ties and eighteen to schools in country districts. 
The purpose of the investigation was to deter- 
mine the trend of thought rather than to make 
a census of types already adopted. 

Three classifications have been adopted which 
may be defined as follows: (1) Coatrooms, 
which are (a) separated rooms either two to a 
school or to a floor, and (b) smaller types where 
there is one for each classroom; (2) wardrobes, 
which are only two or three feet deep and along 
their whole. length open directly on (a) a class- 
room or (b) a corridor, and (3) lockers, which 
may be ranged (a) along a corridor or (b) in a 
central coatroom, 


Primary Schools 


Cheapest to install in the 
opinion of the 
Type Administrators Architects 
eee a 6 19 
Comet Gems «ois ces b 19 8 
WOPGPOR® 6s vecccs a 25 42 
WEPGPGOG .6ccecee b 4 3 
EONS bid... te Sce a 5 9 
TENE nnascknds b 1 0 
Most satisfactory in opera 
tion in the opinion of the 
Type Administrators Architects 
Cone BPRS 63 scc%s a 6 5 
Coat BOOM. ..ssscs b 25 24 
i 3 eee a 23 42 
WADED. os <cwccc b 4 2 
SEE sb eehvceees a 5 4 
DOOMED A ova skdaed b 0 1 
Grammar School 
Cheapest to install in the 
opinion of the 
Type Administrators Architects 
Coat Room........ a 7 15 
Coat Room........ b 17 3 
WarGPowe .ccciccs a 23 4 
WOPGRGOG «.cccces b 2 2 
TOE 4kécdh idees a 8 10 
EGMOEN bo cccecees b 3 
Most satisfactory in opera 
tion in the opinion of the 
Type Administrators Architects 
Coat BOO. «siccs a 5 2 
eek Ts 6544 00 b 24 21 
WEPGRORO ciccicss a 19 44 
Wardrobe ....62.. b 4 3 
BOGE: Cueeacased a ” & 
EQEROES cccveniser b 2 2 
Junior and Senior High Schools 
Cheapest to install in the 
opinion of the 
Type Administrators Architects 
Coat Room........ a 5 10 
Coat BGG. «0:40 0.% b s 2 
WOPGPOUS .ccccces a 10 19 
Wardrobe .....:.- b 4 4 
ROEM cea ccxetas a 28 39 
ROU 644 dsaces b 11 6 
Most satisfactory in opera 
tion in the opinion of the 
Type Administrators Architects 
COR De 6.65 s0de a 2 1 
Coat Room........ b 3 3 
Wardrobe ......0:. a 8 13 
WOPGPOUe ..cccces b 7 2 
SOROS. 6:05.6 009442 a 33 49 
BOONSGE cicsccsues b 19 13 


General Comments from Administrators, 


(a) “From our experience we prefer for high 
schools, individual lockers in corridors, with com- 
bination padlocks. Lockers should be the full 
size so that cloaks can be placed therein. For 
grade schools we like classroom wardrobes well 
ventilated.” 

(b) “Some problem to solve.” 

(c) “We now provide what is known as the 
Chicago wardrobe for all elementary and inter- 
mediate school home rooms, and lockers con- 
centrated into one or two locker rooms on each 
floor in senior high schools. We have separate 
coat rooms, one for each kindergarten.” ; 

(d) “We are planning all new buildings with 
classroom wardrobes for all primary grade 
schools, and lockers in corridors for junior high 
and senior high schools.” 

“Our types of lockers are as follows: 

“Elementary Schools—14”x15”"x60"”. Divided 
in the middle with two shelves accommodating 
two students each. 

“Intermediate Schools—15”x15”x72”. Same as 
elementary schools. 

“High Schools—same as intermediate schools.” 

(e) “We find teachers like the wardrobe in 
the room best. We have cloakrooms in and out 
of classrooms. Wardrobes and lockers in like 
manner.” 


(f) “We always ventilate our lockers, ward- 
robes, and cloakrooms by forced fan ventilation. 
When possible we ventilate our classrooms 
through the wardrobe or coat rooms. Ventila- 
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tion is taken off at the top of the locker groups 
and exhausted through the roof.” 

(g) “We have group coat rooms, separate 
coat rooms, and classroom wardrobes. We pre- 
‘fer the group coatrooms.” 

(h) “Installing flush lockers in all new 
junior and senior high schools with keylocks is 
the most satisfactory.” 

(i) “The school program differs so much in 
the various cities that I would naturally expect 
the answers you receive to vary in like manner. 
I have personally made a special study of this 
matter in several cities and have come to the 
conclusion that a teacher prefers whatever she 
is accustomed to in the matter of wardrobes and 
lockers. I, therefore, want to convey the fact 
that my answers are based entirely upon our 
experience in Rochester. 


Primary and Grammar Schools 

“We have in Rochester all types of wardrobe, 
cloak room, and locker rooms mentioned in your 
questionnaire, and we find that the teachers and 
principals are agreed that the wardrobe inside 
of the classroom, or at the end of the classroom, 
with an opening that permits the teacher full 
view of the wardrobe and classroom at the same 
time are the most satisfactory types. As a 
matter of economy in construction, our board of 
education has now adopted the Miller wardrobe 
as a standard in our elementary schools. 

“It is the opinion of the majority of our 
teachers that the wardrobe inside the classroom 
has the effect of bringing children to school on 
time at the beginning of the morning and after- 
noon session. A child dislikes very much taking 
off his wraps and going to the wardrobe after 
the class has begun its work. 

“Petty thieving from the cloak room or locker 
room not within plain view of the teacher is 
more and more of a problem in cities, and has 
the effect of destroying any lessons in honesty 
given by the teacher in class. This alone is con- 
sidered by educators an important matter, and 
it is their belief that the wardrobe should be at 
all times under the supervision of the teacher 
even though such a building were to cost more. 


Junior High Schools 

“The first junior high school used in Roches- 
ter was started ten years ago and has the ward- 
robes at the end of the classrooms. Unfortu- 
nately, some of these wardrobes are so located 
that the teachers cannot be stationed near the 
entrance to the classroom and at the same time 
observe what is going on in the cloak room. 
We have had several complaints from this 
school about pupils’ losing small change kept in 
coats, pens, pencils, and in some cases wraps 
have disappeared. 

“In the second junior high school we have two 
rooms on each floor, one for girls and one for 
boys, in which are placed rows of metal lockers. 
Pupils will not take the time to lock the doors 
of these lockers and consequently many things 
have been stolen from the school. The arrange- 
ment of the lockers is such that one person 
would have to move constantly from one location 
to another to give the entire room supervision. 
This has led the principal to request that locker 
rooms be provided with gates, the opening and 
locking of which are placed under the student 
government, which in turn is under the super- 
vision of certain teachers. The principal of the 
school, however, considers the arrangement still 
unsatisfactory. 


“The next two junior high schools built have 
the wardrobes placed on the inside of the room 
along the corridor wall. These are of the Chi- 
cago type, about 2% feet deep with the doors 
sliding upward. This, together with the school 
program carried on in our junior high schools, 
has solved the problem. 


“Our junior high school program calls for two 
sessions in the forenoon and two sessions in the 
afternoon. Therefore, our pupils are required 
to report to the home room teacher each morn- 
ing for the first period. For the second period 
the pupils move to another room and take with 
them the books necessary for that particular 
class. All other books and papers are left in 
pigeonholes in the home room under the super- 
vision of the teacher and near his desk. At the 
end of the second period, the pupils return to 
the home room and are dismissed by the home 
room teacher. The same course is followed for 
the two sessions in the afternoon. You can, 
therefore, see that the school program has much 
to do with the location of the wardrobes. 
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Senior High Schools 

“The school program as carried out in the 
Rochester senior high schools does not permit 
the convenient use of wardrobes within the 
classrooms. It is, therefore, the practice to have 
separate locker rooms for the pupils, but even 
this is not satisfactory, as the same objections 
are raised to the central locker room as those 
mentioned under junior high schools. 

“In the opinion of the principals and super- 
intendent, the most convenient arrangement for 
senior high schools is to place metal lockers 
along the corridor walls, the doors of which open 
into the corridor. This, of course, is necessary 
to permit the students to take their books for 
either short or long class periods, without dis- 
turbing the class in the home room. Consider- 
able thought and study have been given to this 
by the principals of our senior high schools; 
also questionnaires have been sent to several 
cities throughout the United States, and the 
majority have decided that the corridor is the 
place for the lockers in the senior high school. 
Of course, it is understood that the architect 
should make the corridor sufficiently wide to 
take care of these lockers and still leave free 
passage; ventilation should also be provided for 
such lockers.” 

General Comments from Architects 

(j) “We have installed possibly 400 class- 
room wardrobes and find them satisfactory.” 

(k) “Tendency is more toward lockers, ex- 
cept in primary grades and kindergarten.” 

(1) “I make special note of rotating classes 
as wardrobe facilities for this class must be in 
public space available at any time.” 

(m) “Ideal solution contingent upon specific 
circumstances encountered and general manage- 
ment of school superintendent.” 

(n) “All architects would appreciate a defi- 
nite decision upon this debated question. Rather 
heated arguments are entered into by practically 
every new school building committee.” 

(o) “I have used classroom wardrobes in 
about five junior and senior high schools and the 
principals all seem to like them. I believe they 
are the most economical.” 

(p) “Have found lockers opening into corri- 
dors most economical when construction, venti- 
—- and classroom arrangement are consid- 
ered.” 

(q) “Most satisfactory in operation depends 
entirely upon the person in charge—what suits 
or displeases his successor?” 

(r) “Classroom wardrobes opening into class- 
rooms and fitted with sliding doors, all of which 
open when any one is pulled, with registers in 
face of doors, and with duct at end of wardrobe 
running separately to roof and fitted with rotar 
ventilator. This, I consider the best method, 
especially when used in conjunction with unit 
system of ventilation.” 

(s) “Classroom wardrobes are best with side 
sliding doors alternating with stationary panels. 
All doors connected and opened and closed from 
any point. These take less room and give more 
hanging space, equipped with zinc lined rubber 
and umbrella trough. These wardrobes have 
proven best and at less cost.” 


(t) “Keep the facilities as near as possible 
to point of use, avoiding long travel, loss of 
time, and congestion. Central coat or locker 
rooms do not meet the problem.” 


(u) “For junior and senior high schools we 
use lockers in the corridors. The corridors are 
of ample width to allow free circulation and 
plenty of room to get at the lockers; this means 
a minimum width of 10 feet and a maximum of 
14 feet, the width of the corridor being gov- 
erned by its length and by the size of the school.” 


(v) “The amount of money and land avail- 
able, and the orientation, govern the design and 
arrangement of wardrobes.” 


“For primary and grammar schools we have 
discarded the general locker room, or the old 
type wardrobe, divided off from the classroom 
and usually four or five feet wide with coat 
hooks arranged on both walls. Built-in general 
lockers which have been substituted are placed 
along the corridor side of the room or at the 
rear end, and which close up during the school 
period, the doors of which can be filled with 
blackboard spaces. Various types of these lock- 
ers are designed to take the place of the counter- 
balanced lift door, which is not altogether sat- 
isfactory but which, if properly installed and 

(Concluded on Page 146) 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 


A distinguished Englishman, speaking at a 
gathering of Americans in London, recently 
pointed out the fact that the profession of the 
architect, as far as Europe was concerned, had 
come to a practical standstill. Buildings of 
some sort are constantly erected, here and there, 
but structures involving a high order of archi- 
tectural and engineering skill, are not being 
planned to any perceptible degree. At the 
same time he pointed out that America was not 
only in the midst of a constructive period, but 
that it had the vision, the energy, and the 
financial means to carry out pretentious con- 
struction projects. 

The statement made by the distinguished 
Englishman applies with exceptional force to 
the field of American school architecture. 
Europe has not been able to adequately house 
its people in decent homes, much less to think 
of providing new school’ buildings. Besides, the 
war has checked the birth rate and thus has les- 
sened the necessity for more school accommoda- 
tions. It may also be said that the retrench- 
ment movement has invaded not only the vari- 
ous branches of the public service, but has 
gripped the school interests with exceptional 
force. 


In turning from the European to the Ameri- 
can picture, we find here marvelous momentum 
in schoolhouse construction. During the past 
five years some three hundred millions of dol- 
lars have gone each year into new schoolhouses. 

But, this era of new schoolhouses does not 
mean that a mere emergency type of construc- 
tion has been engaged in. It means that the 
highest type of architectural and engineering 
genius has come into play. The more preten- 
tious, in the way of architectural splendor, are 
found in the high school buildings which have 
sprung up in various sections of the country 
and which vie in design and execution with the 
best of the old time creations of Europe. 

It must be said for the genius of the Ameri- 
ean architect that he has not only found new 
forms of expression for the classic type along 
the art side of architecture, but has demon- 
strated a remarkable ability in adaptation. In 
other words, he has wisely agreed on the prac- 
tical essentials of a schoolhouse in the way of 
orientation, light and safety, and then brought 
into play to a permissible degree the grace of de- 
sign and outline. 


Thus, some of the more recent high school 
structures of this country constitute architec- 
tural marvels in that they combine in the high- 
est degree the beautiful with the practical. They 
never lose sight of the fact that the school 
edifice is’ primarily an educational workshop 
and then an architectural creation. 


In making this assertion, we have in mind 
some of the more pretentious secondary schools 
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seen in Europe where a ponderous stateliness 
in interior design and arrangement interferes 
seriously with the expeditious operation of the 
school. The American architect has been far 
more practical, encouraged, no doubt, by the 
American educator who has insisted upon a 
policy of schoolhouse planning that should com- 
bine the graceful with the utilitarian. 


It remains to be said that in the array of 
splendid structures which have been reared 
upon the continent, the modern high school 
stands out as a notable expression of commun- 
ity pride and of the cultural progress of the 
American people. 


SCHOOL BOARDS VERSUS LEGISLATIVE 
BODIES 

The question whether the boards of education 
shall administer the schools in accordance with 
local conception and aspiration, or whether the 
state legislature shall dictate from time to time 
what shall or shall not be taught in the schools, 
has in the past had but little consideration. 
With the accumulation, however, of laws deal- 
ing with courses of study, the deadening effects 
of uniformity are beginning to assert them- 
selves and protests are heard. 


The power to provide a system of administra- 
tion for the schools is unquestionably vested in 
the state. But, within accepted limitations, the 
immediate control of the schools must be left 
to the community that pays for them and that 
is directly concerned in their operation. The 
community has delegated that control to boards 
of education, superintendents and teachers who 
can best reflect popular local sentiment on 
school affairs. The growing tendency in the 
direction of the usurpation of power vested in 
the local authorities by legislative bodies is here 
and there being rebuked in a vigorous manner. 
President Bruce R. Payne of Peabody College 
is the latest opponent of legislative dictation in 
school matters. He says: 


“If legislative bodies may override the con- 
stituted educational agencies to which the 
people have delegated the management of their 
schools in one instance, they may assume to do 
in other instances until public education will 
fall into the hands of political schemers and 
fanatical propagandists, who will utilize the 
machinery of education, in carrying forward 
their own selfish purposes. God deliver the 
23,000,000 children enrolled in the _ public 
schools of America from the coming of such a 
day.” 


If the public schools of the United States 
have been highly successful it is in part due to 
the fact that the people in every unit of popula- 
tion have a voice in saying who shall administer 
them. The further fact that the schools are 
not under centralized, national, or state control 
has made for the competitive idea between com- 
munity and community in striving for excel- 
lence. Each school system adapts its own 
courses of study to meet in the largest measure 
local educational needs, and seeks to realize its 
own ideals and standards. 


If this plan of decentralized school govern- 
ment has worked out well, why change it? 
Every time a state legislature decrees what shall 
or shall not be taught in the schools it has 
taken another step toward a centralized system 
of public education. 


President Payne, in discussing the subject 
with a body of school men and women, con- 
cludes by saying: “It is your obligation to 
assume definite and positive leadership of public 
opinion with regard to your’ undertaking. 
Patiently and persistently you shall inform the 
parents of the danger of the invasion of the 
liberties of their children by those who plan to 
substitute their own prejudices for the safe and 
sane education which the trained and successful 
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experience of generations of teachers has ap- 
proved,” 

No doubt educators will, in future more than 
they have in the past, scrutinize legislative 
measures designed to curtail the authority of 
local school authorities and thus stifle local 
initiative and ambition in matters of popular 
education. 


° 


THE DRASTIC IN FINANCIAL RETRENCH- 
MENT PROGRAMS 


There are localities in the United States where 
the cutting of school costs has become a serious 
occupation. Such localities, fortunately, are 
few in number and find themselves more often 
cramped by legal restrictions than through the 
pinch of poverty. 

In other words, while there are school author- 
ities that find themselves compelled to pare the 
school budget down to the bone, there are 
localities where the school authorities simply 
find it more expedient to enter upon a policy 
of rigid retrenchment than to strive for a more 
liberal support. It is not always easy to con- 
vince a community that it ought to contribute 
more to the cause of education, even though the 
aggregate wealth of that community readily 
permits such a course. 

In the rural districts, where the course of 
study is under immediate state control and 
therefore cannot be changed by the local school 
authorities, and where the lopping off of ordi- 
nary budget items is not readily possible, the 
custom has been to run the schools through a 
part of the term until the funds are exhausted, 
and then shut up shop for the season. That 
simply means the shortening of the school term, 
and the blame for such a calamity may be 
shifted from the locality to the state legislators, 
and vice versa. Somebody, no doubt, is to 
blame for such a state of affairs. 

There are, no doubt, schools in the rural sec- 
tions of the country that cannot afford to pro- 
vide a full ten months’ term. When large 
centers of population, however, where great 
wealth abounds, talk about closing the schools 
as a matter of tiding over a financial stress, a 
serious tendency is threatened. 

The school system of Chicago has never 
bonded its obligations. It carries a floating debt 
of some twenty million dollars. This year this 
debt will be increased by two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars with the indication that the finan- 
cial problem of the school system will become 
more pressing as time goes on, and that the 
climax is rapidly approaching. 

Those familiar with the situation hold that 
the solution must be found in a more liberal 
tax rate. All unnecessary items have been 
eliminated from the budget, but these alone will 
not be sufficient to wipe out a huge deficit. Now 
comes a member of the board of education who, 
in the language of the Chicago post, proposes 
“a drastic method of economy by shutting down 
on all school activities of all kinds long enough 
to effect the necessary saving.” 


“This will raise a terrific howl,” says the edi- 
tor in commenting upon the suggestion, “but a 
howl is a good thing if it is effective. The 
public imagination is not gripped by a situation 
which is spotty and diffuse, as it would be by 
the dramatic and convincing evidence of finan- 
cial straits which a shortening of the school 
year must afford.” 


It would indeed be a novel spectacle to see a 
great American city, powerful in commerce, in- 
dustry and finance, close its school doors in 
order to awaken its constituency to its own duty 
in the direction of adequate monetary support. 
The suggestion is unthinkable. Other Ameri- 
can municipalities have been confronted with 
the same dilemma in which Chicago finds itself, 
but they have, in no instance, permitted the 
closing of the schools for a single day. 
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The citizens of Chicago in their attitude 
toward the schools are no different than are 
the citizens of any other center of population 
in the United States. They are just as suscep- 
tible to argument and reason as are the Ameri- 
can people elsewhere. To deny this would 
mean to charge them with gross incompetency 
in the exercise of their citizenship, and to re- 
sort to the “dramatic and convincing” in 
demonstrating “financial straits” by shutting 
down the school plant, would simply confirm the 
charge. 

Embarrassing situations of this kind have 
been met in American cities by going to the 
people with a complete statement “dramatically 
and convincingly” told. And in every instance 
the response has been affirmative of the de- 
mands of the schools. The Chicago people will 
respond likewise if properly approached. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND CITY MAYORS 

In some of the New England states the mayor 
of the city is also by virtue of his office a full- 
fledged member of the local school board. 
The prestige of his office makes him a domi- 
nating figure in school administrative delibera- 
tion. On the assumption that he represents the 
taxpaying public and is dependent upon that 
publie for continuation in office he is inclined 
to become the watch dog of the public treasury 
and the general guardian of public interest. 


The members of the board of education, on 
the other hand, are in a less conspicuous atti- 
tude and are directly concerned with the 
orderly and efficient management of the school 
system. Their political interests are less acute, 
hence they apply themselves to the duty that is 
before them, and let public opinion take care of 
itself, 

The two attitudes brought face to face with 
each other create at times queer situations and 
clashes. The mayor, if he plays his game with 
a vengeance, and many of them do, will avail 
himself of a passing prejudice even if it en- 
croaches upon the best interests of the system. 
As a rule, he knows more about the moods and 
shifts of public sentiment, than he does about 
the science of school administration. 


Here is an instance: The rumor had it that 
a woman teacher of Lynn, Mass., had been seen 
smoking a cigarette somewhere in some summer 
resort. It came to the ears of the Mayor. Im- 
mediately he set about to forbid smoking either 
by males or females, on the streets or at home. 
Even the male teacher who in the quiet of his 
sanctum smoked a peaceful pipe was subject to 
public condemnation. 

When the matter came before the school 
board, the charge could not be verified. It was 
reasonably certain that the women teachers did 
not smoke cigarettes, that the male teachers did 
not smoke in public, and what the male teacher 
did in the privacy of his home was not the con- 
cern of the school board. The resolution was 
voted down, six to one, the Mayor alone voting 
for his own measure. 


The Boston Morning Herald, reporting the 
matter, said: 


“The Mayor was bitter in his denunciation of 
the action of his colleagues, while they, in turn, 
characterized him as a ‘demagogue,’ ‘notoriety 
seeker,’ ‘loud-noise maker,’ ‘insincere in every- 
thing except a desire for publicity,’ and that he 
see for nothing except that people read about 

im. 


“Because, they say, ‘They do not seek noto- 
riety,” members of the school board refuse to 
permit their names to be used in connection with 
this latest school department affair. ‘The 
Mayor,’ says a member, ‘claims to have discov- 
ered that a woman school teacher was found 
smoking a cigarette at one time this summer, 
and he immediately wants the school board to 
help him brand every school teacher. We 
already have strict rules regarding conduct, and 
a teacher may be dismissed very easily. Why 
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should we go before the country as a school 
board made up of sensationalists and publicity 
seekers ? 


“‘The great majority of our teachers are 
either natives of Lynn or have lived here many 
years. We do not think the impression should 
go out that smoking is such a universal habit 
that we must pass a specific order against it. 
Such a move would injure Lynn and its schools, 
it would hurt the character of our school teach- 
ers. It would make one man talked about, while 
injuring many.’” 

The incident illustrates the two points of 
approach, the one having in mind the prestige 
of the professional workers and at the same 
time the common welfare of a pupil constitu- 
ency. The other ignores the situation in its 
larger aspects, as far as teachers and pupils 
were concerned, and plunges into the sensa- 
tional aspects of the case with the prospect of 
winning public applause. 


We have frequently stated in these columns 
that there are things in school administrative 
effort which cannot be shouted from the house- 
tops, and which must be adjusted in the calm 
and quiet of deliberative judgment and action. 

MERGING SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS 


WITH GENERAL MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS 


During the past ten years there has been a 
tendency to separate school board elections from 
the general municipal elections. The conten- 
tion has been made that by combining on one 
election ticket the choice of school board mem- 
bers with the choice of the regular city officials 
the interest of the public is likely to be centered 
upon the latter. 


Municipal election ballots are always headed 
by the aspirant for the office of Mayor, followed 
by the candidates for the various administrative 
offices, and for the city council. When candi- 
dates for the school board are added, their 
names may be found at the bottom of the 
ballot. 


Local political campaigns usually arouse con- 
siderable interest in the election of a candidate 
for Mayor or alderman. These frequently wage 
a spirited campaign and promote the vote-get- 
ting in a strenuous way. The candidates may 
run under party designations, and while the 
Mayor’s job has nothing to do with the tariff, 
the federal income tax, or the League of 
Nations, it does happen that party affiliation 
rather than personal merit rides some candi- 
dates into public office. 


The candidate for a school board membership 
does not, as a rule, wage an aggressive cam- 
paign. He is more inclined to let the office seek 
the man. Then, too, the office is a non-salaried 
one, and persons are chosen because of high 
character and special fitness for schoo] adminis- 
trative service. 


There are many communities where school 
board candidates are presented to the constitu- 
ency under a party designation, but in most of 
them they are chosen on nonpartisan lines. 
Even in localities-where the school board candi- 
dates must, in accordance with the law, be 
placed under the designation of Republican or 
Democratic, the public mind is inclined to 
approach the choice of a school board member 
in a nonpartisan spirit. It nevertheless follows 
that the tendency to lean somewhat towards 
party designations: in the selection of municipal 
officers and school board candidates is not 
eliminated in every community. 


As to the question of school board elections, 
it must be said that where such are separately 
conducted, they have tended to focus public 
attention to school interests that could not be 
effected under a combined election system. It 
has frequently been found that where candi- 
dates for the school board have been listed with 
those who aspire to other official distinction, 


their relative merits due to the political excite- 
ment of the day, was overlooked or ignored. 

The city of Los Angeles, California, proposed 
in an amended city charter, to combine the 
school board elections with the regular munici- 
pal elections. The school authorities have been 
convinced, it is said, that the change would 
prove both economical and expedient, and that 
other California towns had made the experi- 
ment with favorable results. 


It is possible that the school sentiment of Los 
Angeles, and other California communities, 
owing to able leadership, is sufficiently strong 
to warrant the change, but the experience else- 
where, on the whole, does not warrant this con- 
fidence. The tendency has been the other way. 
Many communities have long realized that the 
turmoil and struggle which attends regular 
municipal campaigns tends to submerge school 
interests, and that separate and distinct school 
elections lead to a higher appreciation of what 
popular education implies and what the school 
needs really are. To merge school interests 
with other municipal affairs has tended to con- 
fuse the public mind, or at least to minimize the 
importance of the former as against the latter. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM VERSUS 
PRIVATE BUSINESS INTERESTS 

An interesting clash between the school system 
and private business interests has broken out 
in Denver, Colo. A group of small business con- 
cerns located in the vicinity of the city’s six 
high schools have brought a $200,000 damage 
suit against the school board for permitting the 
operation of school cafeterias. The complainants 
object more particularly to a school board 
rule whereby students are not permitted to leave 
the school grounds during the luncheon hour, 
unless upon the written request of the parents. 
This rule has ruined their business, it is claimed. 


The clash between public and private interests 
is not new, nor is Denver the only city where 
the private lunch vendor is strenuously opposing 
the public school lunch counter. But, Denver 
is the first city in which private interests have 
gone to the courts to question the right of the 
school authorities to engage in the sale of food 
to the students. 


It would seem that where a reputable lawyer 
undertakes to contest an innovation, which is 
clearly in the public interest, that he proceeds 
with some hope of winning his case. Perhaps, 
the laws of Colorado afford some loopholes 
whereby a few lunch vendors can put a crimp 
into the Denver board of education. But, the 
chances are the other way. The issue, after all, 
is not whether the school may sell a glass of 
milk or a ham sandwich, and thus compete with 
private enterprise, but whether the school 
authorities may employ rational means in pro- 
tecting and promoting the mental, moral, and 
physical welfare of the students. 


The modern school cafeteria is not a fad, nor 
is it the ingenious device of an efficiency expert. 
It is the natural outgrowth of a condition which 
has arisen in large school buildings where the 
student body is drawn from a wide area. The 
thought is to serve the physical man, and there- 
by promote the cause of education, thus making 
the lunch counter a mere incident to the higher 
purpose of the school. 


It is hoped that the six small merchants of 
Denver, who are demanding a huge sum of 
money, admitting thereby that they have been 
reaping a handsome profit from the student 
trade, will press their suit to a final issue. The 
question ought to be settled. If there is any 
doubt as to the legal right of a school to sell 
food to children, then that doubt should be 
removed as speedily as possible. If legislation 
is needed on the subject, let’s have it. The 
school cafeteria has come to stay. 
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A Plea for a Science of Education 
E. F. Orr, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


In a brief discourse which was published in 
this Journat for the month of May, 1925, I 
gave a brief outline of my observations and ex- 
perience with intelligence tests. The “random 
thoughts” contained in the discourse were given 
without proof or argument, for the purpose of 
eliciting comments and criticisms before em- 
barking on a further discussion of the subject. 
It was my opinion that there were many school 
administrators who had experienced the same 
results with intelligence testing and who held 
the same views regarding the reliability of the 
tests as a measure of intelligence or as a 
medium for the classification of pupils. 

In this opinion, if the ratio of favorable to 
unfavorable comments is significant, I was not 
mistaken. Of the 86 letters which I received, 
84 came from principals and superintendents 
who commended me for my courage in submit- 
ting these “random thoughts” to the public. 
Of the other two letters, one came from an 
Atlantic state on plain stationery, but the con- 
tents of the letter would indicate that the writer 
is a teacher. The other came from a state de- 
partment of public instruction in one of the 
most progressive states in the middle west, and 
from a correspondent who labels herself a 
“clinical psychologist.” Both of these corre- 
spondents took issue with my “observations” 
but the former, although he believes in the 
reliability of intelligence tests as most of us 
have at some time or other, would indicate from 
the tone of his letter that he is open to convic- 
tion. The latter has done me the honor of 
making a more extended reply which the reader 
will find in this Journat for August, 1925. 

Although intelligence tests are used in this 
paper as a medium for discussion, it is no indi- 
cation that I am opposed to the idea of testing 
intelligence in face of the fact that the idea 
seems absurd. I am frank to confess that I 
can see no way to ever perfect an instrument 
for the measurement of intelligence even for 
practical purposes. In order to devise an 
instrument for the scientific measurement of 
anything, it must be strictly an objective 
instrument. In order to be an objective in- 
strument, it must have the human equation 
eliminated. How are we to get away from 
human opinions and human standards when we 
have human beings measuring human beings? 
These standards and opinions are all variable. 
There are as many standards and opinions as 
there are nations, races, communities, or indi- 
viduals. Tomorrow all of these opinions and 
standards will have changed due to the thinking 
which all of these individuals have been doing 
today. There is no way to eliminate the human 
equation or this multiplicity of personal equa- 
tions in predicting human behavior. 

The point that I want to bear in mind 
throughout this discussion is that the current 
tests do not measure intelligence and some ex- 
treme measures should be used to prevent their 
use from being forced upon us for any purpose 
whatsoever other than experimentation. It is 
not so much my animus toward intelligence 
tests themselves but toward the unscientific 
methods of giving them publicity that I wish to 
bring to the reader’s attention. Furthermore, 
the intelligence test as a medium for discussion 
is used in this paper as typical of many fads in 
education by means of which some individuals 
have given themselves publicity and thereby 
have attained fame and prominence in their 
profession. 


In the previous discussion referred to above, 
I made the assertion that intelligence has never 
been defined and therefore cannot be measured. 
In other words, we have attempted to measure 


something and define it afterward. For this 
assertion, I have the endorsement of no less a 
personage than Prof. Karl Pearson of London 
University whom I had the pleasure of hearing 
in a series of lectures at the University of Chi- 
cago during the summer of 1924. Mr. Pearson 
adds further that many psychologists have 
attempted to define intelligence and then pro- 
ceeded to devise a test that measured some- 
thing entirely different. 

What is really measured by the tests is prob- 
ably hinted at by another statement which I 
gather from my notes on these lectures. “They 
(the psychologists) have assumed that the pupil 
who thinks quickest thinks best. We have no 
evidence which will warrant us in making such 
an assumption.” It is my own _ personal 
opinion, for which there is no authoritative 
endorsement so far as I know, that, with certain 
limitations, the contrary of this assumption is 
true. It seems reasonable to believe that great 
thinkers, men and women of greatest intelli- 
gence, have formed the habit of arriving at con- 
clusions slowly and cautiously; and even after 
they have arrived at a conclusion, there is a 
tendency to doubt and retract. This is one of 
the chief characteristics of scientific habits of 
thinking. Is it not probable that David Starr 
Jordan and Charles W. Eliot would for this 
reason be at a tremendous disadvantage in com- 
peting for honors with H. L. Mencken and Al 
Jolson on an intelligence test ? 

However we may define intelligence, the type 
of ability acquired and displayed by such men 
as David Starr Jordan and Charles W. Eliot 
must be included in our definition. I maintain 
that it is neither included in our definition nor 
is it measured by our current tests. Since my 
former paper was written, I have made a fur- 
ther investigation and study of the views of 
English psychologists regarding intelligence 
tests, and I find with no exception that they all 
doubt the reliability of these tests. I take from 
the characteristic phrase found in their litera- 
ture—“the intelligence tests devised in Amer- 
ica”—that they have none of their own. Can 
the disbelief in the reliability of intelligence 
tests on the part of the English psychologists 
taken place or may take place.” This would be 
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be due to prejudice. I am not interested in 
arguing this point, but the fact that this dis- 
agreement exists between the American and 
English psychologists should give us pause. 

Although I maintain that intelligence has not 
been defined, one of my critics reminds us that 
“we are justified, from an educational point of 
view, in regarding it as ability to learn, and as 
measured to the extent to which learning has 
an excellent definition for intelligence if all 
abilities to learn were included in our general 
concept of intelligence, and if all important 
factors of intelligence manifested themselves in 
the ability to learn. The abilities to learn 
music and the other fine arts, spelling and the 
manual arts, as well as many others are neither 
considered factors of intelligence nor has any 
attempt been made to measure them as such; 
but we must agree that they are abilities to 
learn. The supporters of intelligence tests have 
conceded this and have even gone so far as to 
show that these specific abilities have no corre- 
lation whatever with the other limited group of 
specific abilities which they prefer to include as 
factors of intelligence. Therefore, this defini- 
tion is too inclusive and must be modified to 
include only those specific abilities which we 
regard as factors of intelligence. 

Furthermore, there are many abilities which 
are recognized as the most important factors of 
intelligence which are not included among the 
abilities which are supposed to be measured by 
the tests. For instance, the ability to see intri- 
cate and complicated relationships is a very im- 
portant factor of intelligence but no means has 
ever been devised for measuring this special 
ability. Moreover, that slow and cautious habit 
of thinking and revising of conclusions referred 
to above, which is characteristic of men and 
women of superior intelligence, and which is a 
very important factor in one’s ability to learn, 
is not only omitted from the list of specific abil- 
ities to learn which our current tests are de- 
signed to measure, but this habit of thinking 
is actually discouraged by the time element of 
our tests. In other words, the person who 
possesses this superior ability is actually handi- 
capped by it when subjected to an intelligence 
test. Finally then, we must conclude that the 
above definition should be modified to include 
only a limited number of specific abilities to 
learn which, in the opinion of some psycholo- 
gists, are the important factors of intelligence. 

It has been objected that I should not expect 
“a test devised to measure intelligence to diag- 
nose, at the same time, a pupil’s emotional and 
volitional make-up.” If the tests measured in- 
telligence, I would overlook the fact that they 
failed to make an account of these other impor- 
tant factors. If we accept the above definition 
for intelligence, however, it becomes all the 
more necessary that we have a test that will 
measure these factors. For there is no question 
of doubt whatever that “a pupil’s emotional and 
volitfonal make-up” have a profound and tre- 
mendous influence on his ability to learn. 

In addition, if we accept this definition for 
intelligence, it will be necessary for us to re- 
vise our theories of intelligence and instead of 
intelligence being either “a general common 
factor or a multiplicity of closely related innate 
capacities,” it must be an unlimited number of 
innate or acquired abilities or capacities which 
may or may not be closely related. It is evi- 
dent that, in the great majority of cases, the 
limited number of capacities or abilities which 
the tests are designed to measure are very 
closely related. That is the main reason why 
the intelligence test enthusiasts have been able 
to carry their argument so far. On the other 
hand, there are many cases where this relation 
even among this limited number of capacities 
does not exist. It is among this minor number 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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JOOK at the Fenestra Reversible 

Windows in the front wall of 

this school—compare their areas with 

that of the masonry—there’s more 
glass than brickwork! 


Now imagine yourself inside a class- 
room. You'll picture it flooded with 
sunlight and the fresh air of the out-of- 
doors. It can’t be otherwise— where 
you find plenty of Fenestra Windows, 
you find plenty of daylight and air. 

Fenestra Reversibles provide gen- 
erous quantities of both, without too 
much of either, for these better win- 
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dows can be effectively shaded to 
eliminate glare, and their smooth op- 
eration gives every teacher one-hand 
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A PLEA FOR A SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 70) 

of cases where the administrator meets all his 

problems, and where an intelligence test is of 

no assistance as I shall endeavor to show in the 

following paragraph. 


Let us assume for the sake of argument that 
all the innate capacities of a pupil are closely 
related. As I have stated before, this is the 
ease for a majority of pupils for most of the sub- 
jects which we offer. For this majority 
of pupils, therefore, one may measure any 
single ability by any known method and 
acquire a fair index of the pupils’ other 
abilities. Even teachers’ judgments seldom 
ever fail with this type of pupil. In fact 
they are just as reliable for this type of 
pupil as “intelligence tests.” This accounts for 
the high correlation between some achievement 
tests and “intelligence tests.” Therefore, we 
must conclude that for the great majority of 
cases, achievement tests, “intelligence tests,” 
and teachers’ judgments will have a high corre- 
lation. Moreover, what is an intelligence test 
except a combination of simple achievement 
tests designed to measure a limited number of 
specific abilities ¢ 

On the other hand, it is evident that there is 
a minor group of pupils who do not possess this 
high correlation among these innate capacities. 
It is this group which concerns teachers and 
administrators and which offers a serious prob- 
lem. Here teachers’ judgments and achieve- 
ment tests disagree and “intelligence tests” fail 
to give any assistance. It is because “intelli- 
gence tests” apparently serve so well in a great 
majority of cases—where any other method 
would serve just as well—that we have become 
accustomed to overlook the fact that they do 
not serve where they are needed. 
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within a given appropriation. 


We shall be glad to send you free upon request 

our booklet,“Indiana Limestone for School and 

College Buildings.” Address Indiana Limestone 
Company, Box 780, Bedford, Indiana 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 
Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 


As one reviews the literature of intelligence 
testing, he finds very few instances where an 
intelligence testing program was reported as 
unsatisfactory. Whenever this has occurred, 
however, I know of no instance where the intel- 
ligence test supporters have not criticized the 
examiner’s procedure or his training for such a 
task. On the other hand, if the results are 
satisfactory to these ambitious propagandists, 
the training of the examiner and the honesty of 
the press agent are never questioned. Are we 
not justified, therefore, in presuming that a 
greater percentage of the cases favorable to the 
tests are reported while the greater percentage 
of cases unfavorable are not reported? It is my 
conviction that not one out of every one hun- 
dred unfavorable cases is reported. 


For this reason, I submit for the reader’s in- 
spection the following table of scores and ranks 
of fifty pupils who were examined by three “in- 
telligence tests.” This table was handed out in 
mimeograph form to a class in statistics at the 
University of Chicago during the summer of 
1924. We have the assurance of the instructor 
that these tests were administered by experts. 
I insert this statement for the benefit of my 
critics who would like to have us believe that 
tests, in order to obtain satisfactory results, 
must be administered by experts; although the 
fact is clear that anyone who has the ability to 
read and follow simple instructions in English 
may administer the Binet-Simon Scale as well 
as an expert. He may need some assistance in 
the calculations and interpretations which fol- 
low the administration. 

This table was submitted to the class as 
excellent examples for statistical calculations, 
and efforts of the class to criticize or discuss the 
results of these tests for any other purpose were 
thwarted by the instructor. As one glances 





over the table, however, he is not surprised that 
mature students in a class of statistics would 
not urge a discussion of the great variation in 
rankings for a small number of cases. 


SCORES AND RANKS OF 50 PUPILS ON THREE 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Otis Chicago Terman 
Pupil Score Rank Score Rank Score’ Rank 
*1 171 2 52 28 117 33.5 
2 169 3 75.5 1.5 153 6.5 
*3 128 38.5 50.5 30.5 131 19 
q 141 25 46 37 105 39 
5 106 47 39.5 46 71 50 
6 146 19.5 55 22.5 130 20.5 
7 87 50 34 50 80 49 
8 114 44.5 2 43 101 41.5 
9 187 1 70 3 153 6.5 
*10 133 33.5 51.5 29 132 17.5 
11 151 14.5 59 16 136 15 
12 131 36.5 52.5 27 128 22 
13 150 16.5 68 10 145 11 
14 118 43 44.5 40.5 110 37 
*15 142 24 65.5 6 122 26.5 
16 166 5 61 12.5 152 8 
*17 158 8 55 22.5 157 3 
18 101 48 39 47 88 46 
19 159 7 57.5 18.5 156 4 
20 126 40 41.5 44 92 45 
*21 136 30 65.5 6 115 35.5 
*22 137 28 63.5 8.5 109 38 
23 152 12 75.5 1.5 151 9 
*24 137 28 45 39 132 17.5 
*25 132 35 61.5 11 130 20.5 
26 133 33.5 47 35.5 101 41.5 
27 151 14.5 53.5 25 137 14 
28 145 21.5 56.5 20 119 31 
*29 152 12 56° 21 124 2 
30 157 9 66.5 4 170 2 
*31 144 23 60.5 14.5 155 5 
*32 140 26 60.5 14.5 119 3 
*33 111 46 38.5 48 142 12 
34 150 16.5 63.5 8.5 140 13 
*35 152 12 65.5 6 22 26.5 
36 137 28 48 34 115 35.5 
37 146 19.5 54 24 125 23.5 
38 128 38.5 44.5 40.5 87 47.5 
39 145 21.5 57.5 18.5 120 28.5 
*40 153 10 50.5 30.5 117 33.5 
41 149 18 53 26 135 16 
42 114 44.5 45.5 38 100 43 
*43 135 31 40 45 125 23.5 
44 131 36.5 47 35.5 120 28.5 
45 161 6 61 12.5 149 10 
46 95 49 37 49 87 47.5 
47 134 32 50 32 103 40 
48 124 42 48.5 33 119 31 
49 125 41 43 42 95 44 
*50 167 4 58.5 17 178 1 


The table is self-explanatory. It is not easy 
to compare the scores of any particular pupil 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
for all three tests without the use of statistics, 
but it is easy to compare his rankings at a 
glance. I have starred those pupils who made 
the greatest variation in rankings on the tests. 

After the reader has studied this table, he 
might ask himself if, in the face of all the com- 
ments and criticisms which have been made 
concerning the great variability in teachers’ 
marks, he knows of three English teachers—or 
even three mathematics teachers—in his system 
or in three different systems, who would show 
a greater variation in their rankings of fifty 
composition papers than these three tests do in 
their rankings of these pupils in intelligence. 
It must be remembered that these tests are de- 
signed to measure a limited and the same num- 
ber of specific abilities. Therefore, in order to 
be fair with the teachers, a limited and the same 
number of specific abilities to be marked in the 
papers must be carefully defined for the 
teachers. This is one fact that has been over 
looked in our criticism of teachers’ marks. 

It is true that there is a relatively high corre 
lation between any two of these tests—about 
0.75; but this high correlation is due to a 
majority of pupils who score consistently high, 
low, or average on all tests. The indication is 
then that the specific abilities which the tests 
are designed to measure have a high correlation 
with each other and with the general ability to 
learn. We have a right to conclude that these 
pupils will maintain the same high correlation 
no matter how often the tests are repeated. 
But these pupils manifest the same tendency to 
maintain the same high correlation for achieve- 
ment tests, teachers’ marks, and teachers’ judg 
ments and, I repeat, pupils who make consistent 
scores on practically all tests present no prob 
lem. These pupils may be easily classified by 
any known method. In other words, the pupils 
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who are starred in the table are the problem 
cases; and it is evident, from the great varia- 
bility in their rankings on the three tests, that 
some other means must be employed before we 
are to have any working knowledge of the in- 
telligence of these individuals. 

In view of the fact that specific abilities for a 
very large percentage of pupils have no, or at 
least a very low, correlation, and the intelli- 
gence tests are designed to measure a composite 
of these specific abilities, what might be said 
then concerning correlations, means, medians, 
and averages for large groups? These caleula- 
tions are legitimate in the case of achievement 
tests for they are designed to measure a single 
specific ability; and other specific abilities 
which may or may not have any correlation 
with this specifie ability are not to be reckoned 
with in our calculations and therefore cannot 
affect the result. But in the former instance, 
these calculations are not only meaningless and 
misleading but, if taken seriously, are danger- 
ously harmful. As I have said before, an in- 
telligence score is a composite sum of a limited 
number of specific scores. The same objection 
should hold in this case then that held for the 
scholastic average that was a common practice 
fifteen or twenty years ago. As a criticism of 
this scholastic average, the following analogy 
so often given by A. E. Winship, and which no 
ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
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Did you ever try to expose a camera film the 
second time? What did the negative show? 
Was the picture clear and distinct or was it 
blurred and confusing? It just wasn’t anything. 
When you ask children to repeat a half year of 
work, you are re-exposing them. The skilled 
teacher is going to be very sure this second ex- 
posure will bring a clearer picture or she will 
send many on with her blessing without it. 
Think it over—Supt. C. B. Smith, Pekin, III. 
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doubt is familiar to most of my readers, is re- 
peated here: An automobile travels thirty 
miles an hour; a horse travels ten miles an 
hour; and a man travels four miles an hour. 
What is the average? My critics may object 
to the use of this analogy on the ground that 
composite scores are not averages; but for my 
part, I can see no essential difference, since the 
composite score and the average will always 
remain in the same ratio. And in the mean- 
time, what has become of our problem cases! 
They have simply become swallowed up in a 
huge mass of correlations, averages, means, and 
other instruments devised by statistics for ob- 
securing the real facts. 

When we consider this minority group of 
pupils, then, what is the meaning of an I. Q.? 
There is no doubt that a pupil’s I. Q. is either 
raised or lowered due to his high or low mark- 
ings in different specific abilities. Then the 
question arises: Of this limited number of 
specific abilities which the so-called psycholo- 
gists prefer to include as the only, or at least 
the most important, factors of intelligence, 
which are the most important, or are they of 
equal importance? I am attempting no answer 
to this question. One who has had “only two 
intelligence testing 
should leave this answer to the opinions of the 
The point that I am trying to bring 
to the attention of the reader is that, for pupils 


, 


weeks’ experience” in 
“experts.” 


whose specific abilities have little or no corre- 
lation with each other, an I. Q. has no meaning 
whatever—that this type of pupil presents the 
only real problem case, and that the intelligence 
test offers no assistance in the solution of this 
problem. I must conclude, therefore, that 
achievement tests and teachers’ judgments will 
not only give us as fair an index to a pupil’s 
intelligence, whose specific abilities are highly 
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placed in each room, and each 
room, therefore, gets exactly the 
required amount of heat and venti- 
lation, regardless of conditions in 





| 





















other parts of the building. Opera- 
tion is controlled automatically by 
thermostats, or by hand. 


| tects, Palisade, N. J. 


| “‘Tconsider the Peerless System most satisfactory 
| from the standpoint of service, reasonable in op- 
| eration, and certainly easier and less expensive 
| in planning and installation than the central fan 
| system’’—Wailliam Adams, Architect, New York. 


‘It has given satisfactory and definite service 
and we have found it superior to any other 
systems with which we have had experience. 
We have used practically every system of 
ventilation, but the Peerless is most satisfactory 
from the standpoint of results and the savings 
in space required for ventilation.’’—Whiton & 
McMahon, Architects, Hartford, Conn. 


“My experience with Peerless unit venti- 
lation has demonstrated to me that it is, as 
the name implies, ‘peerless’.’’—James S. 
Hunter, New York. 















Send for the PeerVent Catalogue. If you wish to 
see our local sales representative, please so state. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., INC. 


100 Boylston St. 1836 Euclid Avenue 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. DETROIT 
196 Worthington St. 


927 Board of Trade Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
240 7th Avenue South 





Pioneers in Unit Ventilation “| 

Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 4 

Long Island City, N. Y. il 

CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DES MOINES a 

808 Monadnock Bldg. 301 House Building 520 Securities Building i 
BOSTON CLEVELAND PORTLAND, ORE. i 

A 


723 Lafayette Bldg. 


Mail This Coupon 


\ 

| 

Toronto, Canapa, Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. ' 

I 
. for Catalogue 

| 

| 

| 
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THE IDEAL LIGHT 
FOR SCHOOLS 


In thousands of classrooms throughout the 
United States and Canada DENZAR is con- 
tributing to eye-sight conservation by furnishing 
adequate illumination of just the right intensity. 


The design and construction of this ideal light 
for schools is such that the intense light of the 
modern electric lamp is softened and diffused, 
flooding desks and walls with a restful light free 
from glare and harsh shadows. 


We will gladly arrange to demonstrate the su- 
perb quality of DENZAR illumination in any 
city in which the school authorities are inter- 
ested in better classroom lighting. 


A request for a demonstration involves no obli- 
gation but if you prefer to have more informa- 
tion before inviting us to show you what 
DENZAR will do, write today for complete 


catalog. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


219 South Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 
correlated, as the intelligence test will give, but 
they are the only means we have thus far for 
solving the particular problem here under con- 
sideration. 

One final point which I think is very impor- 
tant and which has been almost entirely ignored 
in our discussions of correlation. It is 
claimed that a test is valid when it correlates 
highly with another test which is considered a 
standard. We have assumed of course that the 
high correlation is due to the fact that the 
tests are designed to measure the same thing. 
This simply appears to me to be another of the 
many false assumptions which we are constantly 
making in order to start arguments. One test 
correlates highly with another, not because the 
two tests measure the same thing, but because 
seventy-five to ninety per cent of all pupils 
score consistently on all tests of whatever 
nature. Let me explain more definitely what 
I mean by relating an instance in my own ex- 
perience. For three years [I administered 
standard achievement tests to a class in physics 
of about thirty pupils. Near the same time of 
year, I administered an “intelligence test” to 
the same class. With no exception the physics 
test correlated as highly with the “intelligence 
test” as one would ever expect one “intelligence 
test” to correlate with another. Would anyone 
attempt to say that the physics tests are valid 
intelligence tests because they have a high 
correlation with other standard intelligence 
tests and therefore measure the same thing? 

In a concluding section of this paper, I shall 
for the most part review types of educational 
fiction and propaganda which have character- 
ized the intelligence testing movement. 

THE LIBRARY AND ADULT EDUCATION 

The Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education of the American Library Association 
has completed a two years’ study and analysis 


of the library aspects of adult education. The 
Commission has been impressed by the number 


of adult activities of an educational nature, 
and by the growing demand for an understand- 
ing of modern life. It believes that the supply 
of books, whether for classes or for independent 
study, is primarily a library obligation. 

The Commission is of the opinion that the 
library’s contribution to adult education resolves 
itself into three major activities: First, the li- 
brary owes consulting and advisory service to 
those who pursue their studies alone. Such a 
service functions effectively through a specially 
trained and well-educated personnel, offers ad- 
vice in the choice of books, and assists students 
through the preparation of reading courses 
adapted to their age, education, taste, and pre- 
vious experience. 

Second, there is an obligation to furnish com- 
plete and reliable information concerning op- 
portunities for adult education available outside 
the library. Persons desiring classwork in any 
particular subject naturally turn to the public 
library for information, descriptive circulars, 
and advice. 


Third, the library must recognize as a funda- 
mental duty the supplying of books and printed 
material for adult education activities main- 
tained by other organizations. There has as yet 
been no definite recognition, either by the li- 
brary or by the agencies offering educational 
classes for adults, of the need of an ample book 
supply for group study. Owing to the widening 
interests, and to the complexities of present day 
adult life, this adequate book supply for stu- 
dents of mature age may be more important 
than for younger scholars in full-time schools. 

The Commission is convinced that certain 
weaknesses in the present educational methods 
must be remedied before the library can hope to 
meet the demand for wider educational oppor- 
tunities, and before the desire for such opportu- 
nities can be properly awakened. Greater at- 
tention must be given to methods by which in- 
terest in books and reading will be aroused 
among boys and girls. As long as books are 
looked upon merely as classroom tools, they will 
not be accepted as friendly guides in the solu- 
tion of life’s problems, or as sources of pleasure 
and culture. 


There is another great need in the field of 
books themselves. It is pointed out by those en- 
gaged in educational work with adults, that the 
right sort of books are not at present available 
for a majority of the students. Authors and 


publishers must work toward the production of 
humanized, readable books, especially adapted to 
adults who have lost the reading habit, or in 
whom it must be developed or acquired. 

A further problem is one to be solved by li- 
brarians. Until the small and poorly supported 
library, and likewise the isolated reader far 
from the source of book supply, can draw freely 
upon a central agency for books and study mate- 
rial, many. of the promising types of adult edu- 
cation will be available only for the more for- 
tunate who have access to well-stocked libraries. 
In all the states there is a need for a complete 
coordination of library service, and for a cen- 
tral lending collection more adequate than those 
now existing. we 


—Russellville, Ark. The school board has 
abandoned the high school tuition plan in oper- 
ation for the last three years because of a lack 
of funds. Citizens have aided the board in elimi- 
nating the tuition fee and in substituting a 
matriculation fee of $7.50. 


—A two year experiment in adapting motion 
pictures to school use has been begun by the 
Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, N. Y. 
The firm will confine its experiments to the sub- 
jects of geography, health, fine and practical 
arts, and general science in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth grades and the junior high school. 

In working out the experiment, the Eastman 
Company plans to supplement its corps of 
scientific men with trained educational experts, 
who will select pictures adapted to the needs 
of the classroom. Ten cities in various sections 
of the country have been chosen to cooperate 
in the movement. They will be given the loan 
of sets of films for trial and for the reporting 
of results to the educational committee. Dr. 
Thos. E. Finegan, chairman of the N. E. A. 
committee on visual education has approved the 
experiments. 


—During the past summer, 69 public “oppor- 
tunity schools” were maintained in New Yor 
City. Of these, sixty were of elementary grade, 
three were junior high schools, and six were 
senior high schools. They are intended to meet 
the needs of pupils who failed to qualify for 
higher grades, of bright pupils who wish to 
accelerate their school progress, and of pupils 
whose knowledge of the English language 18 
deficient. 
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Renew Worn Gymnasium Floors 
during the Winter Holidays 








| BLOXONEND FLOORS 

INSTALLED IN THE GYMNASIUMS 
OR SHOPS OF THE FOLLOWING 
SCHOOLS 


Alabama 
Alabama H. S., ENSLEY; Normal and Institute, 
TUSKEGEE. 


Connecticut 
Warren Harding School, BRIDGEPORT; Weaver 
School, HARTFORD; Bulkeley School, HART- 
FORD; Byram School, GREENWICH; Bassett St. 
Junior High, NEW HAVEN. 


District of Columbia 
Francis Junior High School, WASHINGTON. 


Georgia 
Junior-Senior High, ATLANTA; Hoke-Smith High, 
ATLANTA. 


Illinois 
Northwestern Univ., EVANSTON; High School, 
WAUKEGAN. 


lowa 
High and Grade School, LYONS; High School, 
MECHANICSVILLE. 


Maryland 
Pimlico School, Canton School, Roland Park 
School, Public School No. 70, Curtis Bay School, 
Colored Elem. School, Public School No. 13, City 
College, BALTIMORE, 


Massachusetts 

F. V. Thompson School, Rufus Choates School, 
Grover Cleveland School, E. Boston High School, 
Jamaica Plains High School, BOSTON; Boston 
Trade School, Irving High School, ROXBURY; 
Boys’ High School, DORCHESTER; Central High 
School, WATERTOWN; Westboro High School, 
WESTBORO; Middleboro High School, MIDDLE- 
BORO; Levi Warren School, WEST NEWTON; 
Quincy Jr. High, So. Quincy High, QUINCY. 


Michigan 

Foch School, Monnier School, DETROIT; Miller 
School, Fordson High School, FORDSON; Ferris 
School, HIGHLAND PARK; Dearborn High 
School, DEARBORN; Walter French Junior High 
School, LANSING; State Normal School, MAR- 
QUETTE; Roosevelt High School, WYANDOTTE ; 
Adams School, BIRMINGHAM. 


Missouri 
Attucks School, Askew School, Westport Junior 
High School, Willard School, Bristol School, Knotts 


ae Trade School, KANSAS CITY. T’S difficult to create genuine interest among students in indoor 
High School, CHADRON: Manual Arts Bide. athletics if the gymnasium FLOOR is worn and badly splintered. 


HASTINGS ; State Normal School, PERU; Tech- Such a floor also constitutes a safety hazard. Why tolerate it the 
nical High School, North High School, Benson High . 
School, OMAHA. balance of the school year when it can so conveniently be replaced 


New Jersey with BLOXONEND during the Christmas Holidays? 
Jr. High and Vocational School, BAYONNE; P. S. 
No. 11, BLOOMFIELD; Junior High School, High 


School No. 3, ELIZABETH; Hillside A School, am 
oth amine scheaen High School, IRVINGTON: Gymnasiums floored with Bloxonend may be utilized 








Kearny High School, KEARNY; Seymour Voca- for any type of activity—R. O. T. C. drilling, indoor 
ae aes ee anon ae ee, aad football scrimmage, etc.—without marring the floor’s 
UX; a sO 1, : : ° en 
No. 4. PATERSON: Columbian School, SO. appearance or affecting its lasting smoothness. A 
ORANGE; School of Industrial Arts, TRENTON. little cornmeal will make it just right for dancing 
North Carolina and when swept off, leaves it as before. 
State Agricultural College, RALEIGH; School of 
The Holy Cross, VALLEY CRUCIS; High School, : oe / , 
HIGH POINT. Bloxonend is resilient, attractive, exceptionally dur- 
New York able and stays smooth always. The fibre ends taking 
Junior High School, Public School No. 4, Public the wear insure a non-slip, non-splinter playing sur- 
School No. 17, ALBANY; East High School, face 
BUFFALO; High School, CORTLAND; Woodrow 
Wilson School, Junior High School, NEW RO- Bloxonend is made ef South- 
CHELLE; Washington High School, Public School : . : : ’ ern Pine with the end grain 
No. 80, NEW oe Th eee —_ On request and without obligation, our Sales Engi- up. It comes in 8 ft. lengths 
School, Frankia Bigh Eenest, Becesves aran * neer in your vicinity will study your problem and with the blocks dovetailed 
a ‘HESTER ; : basebo 
Fe nITE PLAING. — quote 7 on Bloxonend installed complete by a  ‘*4Wise onto ards. 
North Dakota certain date. 
Central High School, GRAND FORKS. 
Ohio Direct your inquiry today to the 


Crosby School, AKRON; Patrick Henry School, 
Audubon School, John Adams School, Collinwood 
School, West Technical School, Jefferson School, 
CLEVELAND; High School, GARFIELD HEIGHTS ; 


VAKEWOOD' Broadway dr. High School, TOLEDO ; CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO. 


Harding High School, WARREN. 


P lv [ ‘ Y 
‘Wilecn Jr. High School, ERIE; High School, KANSAS cITY, MISSOURI 


ELWOOD CITY; East End Junior High School, 
LANCASTER; Monessen High School, St. Leonard’s 
School, MONESSEN; High School, OAKMONT; 


Gladstone School, Taylor-Alderdice School, PITTS- 

BURGH; Thaddeus High School, WILLIAMSPORT. 
Rhode Island 

Senior High School, PAWTUCKET. 


Wein #2, FLOORING sm 





High School, MORGANTOWN, 
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The Horseless Carriage of '98 


was asuccess —in IS 


Past success is no argument for tomorrow. You know from ac- 
cumulated experience that the successful policies of yesterday 
are soon made obsolete by the ever-changing demands of business. 





For continued success you must have a dependable source of 
pertinent information. You must keep abreast of developments. 
You must follow the trend of your field in every particular. 


Imperative demand for this information has created the Business 

Papers, such as the one you are now reading. Their primary 
function is to gather the news of the field which they cover 
| and then to select and present that which is important, in such 
a way as to best serve you. 


This paper, a member of the A.B.P., assures you reliable, perti- 

nent news and tested ideas. It is pledged to consider first the 

interests of the subscriber and to maintain the highest standards 

of publishing practice. It fulfills this pledge as a requirement of 
A.B.P. membership. 


Paralleling this news service you have the convenience of the 
business papers ‘“‘market place’. The products of industry 
truthfully displayed and described are brought to your attention. 


This paper can render you an invaluable service. Read it regular- 
ly and gain full benefit from the information it carries. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 
Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








An association of none but qualified publications reaching 
the principal fields of trade and industry. 








The American School Board Journal is a member of The A. B. P. 
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educational results. 


| of every Knott product. 


each must meet the same 


Quality Standard , ,, 
Y 


OU CAN turn to any page in a Knott Catalogue of Harcourt Lab- 
oratory Equipment and select any piece of apparatus with the positive 
assurance that you are securing the kind of material that will give best 
After all, this is the surest test of real economy. 


For 31 years a definite standard of quality has controlled the manufacture 
Whether you are buying a delicate electrical 


| measuring instrument or the simplest apparatus for your chemical lab- 
oratory you can be sure that this same quality standard has been met. 


Give your teachers an equipment which will enable them to secure best 
results from Laboratory work. Write for details on “Laboratory Plan- 
ning.” 





STANDARD 
\ rer 


or 





- 


LEKNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


79 Amherst Street - Ca 


mbridge Massachusetts 


"Branch~ 70 Fifth Avenue New York, 
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School Lands and Funds 


The Alabama Constitution, providing that the 
public school fund be apportioned by county 
boards of education so as to provide as nearly 
as practicable school terms of equal duration, 
gives school boards much discretion, for which 
the court’s discretion cannot be _ substituted 
(Alabama constitution, 1901, § 256).—State 
v. Board of Education of Russell County, 108 
So. Reporter, 588, Ala. 


The governing board of a receiving district, 
to whose high school nonresident pupils apply 
for admission, has discretion to determine 
whether facilities warrant their admission.— 
Todd v. Board of Education of City of Williston, 
209 N. W. Reporter, 369, N. D. 

The courts of Tennessee will not review the 
discretion of city authorities as to the location 
of school buildings——Reams v. Town of Mc- 
Minnville, 284 S. W. Reporter, 382, Tenn. 

As long as the state superintendent acts 
within the scope of his powers, the courts of 
Texas will not interfere with the exercise of his 
discretion, unless there is a clear abuse thereof, 
or his decision is in violation of law.—County 
School Trustees v. Common School Dist. No. 6, 
284 S. W. Reporter, 306, Tex. Civ. App. 

In determining whether the state superintend- 
ent has abused his discretion, the courts of 
Texas will consider only whether the exercise 
thereof is reasonable-——County School Trustees 
v. Common School Dist. No. 6, 284 S. W. Re- 
porter, 306, Tex. Civ. App. 

Whether a decision of the state superintend- 
ent is reasonable exercise of his discretion is a 
question of law.—County School Trustees v. 
Common School Dist. No. 6, 284 S. W. Reporter, 
306, Tex. Civ. App. 


Schools and School Districts 


The statutory power of the county superin- 
tendent of schools to determine and locate the 
boundary line of a proposed consolidated dis- 
trict calls for the exercise of judicial, and not 


ministerial, duty (Mo. revised statutes of 1919, 
11259, as amended by the laws of 1921, p. 654). 
—State ex rel. Fry v. Lee, 284 S. W. Reporter, 
129, Mo. 

The filing with the county superintendent of 
schools of a petition for a consolidated district 
gave the superintendent jurisdiction exclusive of 
the superintendent of another county (revised 
statutes of 1919, § 11259, as amended by the laws 
of 1921, p. 654).—State ex rel. Fry v. Lee, 284 
S. W. Reporter, 129, Mo. 

An acquiescence for eight years in an exten- 
sion of the boundaries of a town school district 
to include former adjoining common school dis- 
tricts, precludes a change merely for irregu- 
larity in proceedings, extending the boundaries. 
——State ex inf. Otto ex rel. Harrington v. School 
Dist. of Lathrop, 284 S. W. Reporter, 135, Mo. 


School District Government 


Before resort can be had to the courts to re- 
view a decision of the state superintendent on 
matters within his jurisdiction, appeal must be 
taken from his decision to the state board of 
education.—County School Trustees v. Common 
School Dist. No. 6, 284 S. W. Reporter, 306, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

County boards of education, under the Ala- 
bama constitution of 1901, § 256, and the 
Alabama school code, § 77, have very broad dis- 
cretion in the administration and supervision of 
the public school and educational interests of 
the county.—State v. Board of Education of 
Russell County, 108 So. Reporter, 588, Ala. 

A petition for the recall of a school official 
must enable the electors to form a judgment 
when called on to vote, and reasons must be 
based on some act, or failure to act, warranting 
a recall (Mich. Public Acts of 1913, No. 325, as 
amended by the Public Acts of 1917, No. 44).— 
Newberg v. Donnelly, 209 N. W. Reporter, 572, 
Mich. 

The payment of the proceeds of bonds to a 
treasurer, who was a de facto officer of the 
school district, is held to constitute a receipt of 
proceeds by the district. (Crawford & Moses’ 
Digest, 8987.)—Davis v. White, 284 S. W. re- 
porter, 764, Ark. 

A notice to a superintendent of schools of the 
intention of the school committee to vote on his 


removal is not required, under G. L., c. 71, § 42, 
as amended by the Massachusetts statutes of 
1921, ce. 293.—Toothaker v. School Committee of 
Rockland, 152 N. E. reporter, 743, Mass. . 
The opinion of a school committee that lack 
of harmony and co-operation between the school 
committee and the superintendent was detri- 
mental to the school’s welfare, and that higher 
standards could be obtained with the assistance 
of another superintendent, is held a sufficient 
ground for his removal.—Toothaker v. School 
ome of Rockland, 152 N. E. reporter, 743, 
ass. 


A_ school committee, in deciding whether 
teachers should be removed, is bound to act for 
the best interests of the town and the welfare 
of the schools.—Toothaker v. School Committee 
of Rockland, 152 N. E. reporter, 743, Mass. 


School District Property. 


The act of a township trustee in selecting a 
school site, making an entry thereof in his rec- 
ord, taking possession, and making improve- 
ments with the consent and acquiescence of the 
owner, gave the school township grounds on 
which to lawfully build—Cress v. State, 142 N. 
E. reporter, 822, Ind. 


A decision of the trustee and advisory board 
of a school township that a building be erected 
on the site chosen and improved is held binding 
on the trustee and his successor after binding 
contracts for the sale of bonds and the con- 
struction of the building had been made. ( Burns’ 
annotated statutes of 1926, § 6842; Burns’ an- 
notated statutes of 1914, § 6584a; Ind. laws of 
1913, c. 134.)—Cress v. State, 152 N. E. reporter, 
822, Ind. 

Where the law makes it the county attorney’s 
duty to defend a tax suit brought against the 
county fund, a contract between the school 
board and attorney providing for assistance to 
the county attorney in defense of such action is 
to that extent ultra vires and void. (Oklahoma 
complete statutes of 1921, § 5741.)—Board of 
Education of Oklahoma City v. Thurman, 247 
Pac. reporter, 996, Okla. 

A statute providing that a township trustee 
shall require a bidder for a school. contract to 
execute a bond, does not authorize the trustee 
to cancel a contract entered into for failure to 
give the bond, where the trustee has refused to 
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More Work for the same money— 
and Buildings in better condition! 
















































Ann Arbor, 


Buhl, Minn. 
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Board of Education, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Consolidated Schools, 
New Britain, Conn. 
University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Bethlehem School District, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Users of the 
FINNE 
Electric Floor Machine 


University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Board of Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
University of Michigan, 
Mich. 
Board of Education, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Board of Education, 
Middletown, Uhio 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Board of Education, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Board of Education, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Board of Education, 
Oakland, Calif. 
Board of Education, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 
State Normal School. 
Pottsdam, N. Y. 
Independent School District, 


machines. 


American School for Deaf, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Moler System of Colleges, 
St. Louis and Chicago 

Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


“We are just as enthusiastic about them as the day we purchased 
them,” says Mr. A. P. Lavers, Superintendent of Buildings of Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Sciences, writing of FINNELL 


At this institution, janitors now wax and polish the dormitory floors, 
a job that formerly required the employment of painters during vaca- 
tion. Janitors from other buildings eagerly seek to borrow the FIN- 
NELL machines because they can do their work more easily with them. 


Schools are adopting the FINNELL Electric Floor Machines at a 
rapid rate. School Boards owe it to their constituents to be in the van- 
guard of progress, not only in educational methods but in maintenance 
methods. It costs you nothing and obligates you in no way to see a 
demonstration of the FINNELL. Make your request now for a dem- 
onstration during the vacation period. 


School authorities and officials will be interested in the booklet, 
“Your Questions Answered by Users.” 


Write for a copy. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 


Established 1906 


District Offices in Principal Cities 


811 NORTH COLLIER STREET 


HANNIBAL, MO. 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Twenty Years 


FINNELL 


‘ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Tt Waxes \ It Polishes < It Sands~ It Scrubs 





proceed or to accept the bond. (Burns’ an- 
notated statutes of 1926, § 12071; Burns’ an- 
notated statutes of 1914, § 9598; Ind. laws of 
1899, c. 105, § 9.)—Cress v. State, 152 N. E. 
reporter, 822, Ind. 

The city authorities, having selected a lot for 
the erection of a school, are not precluded from 
reconsidering and selecting another.—Reams v. 
— of McMinnville, 284 S. W. Reporter, 382, 

enn. 

School District Debt and Taxation 

Where a school board unlawfully expended the 
funds of a school district for a motor truck, a 
taxpayer may recover from the school board in 
behalf of the school district (Okla. comp. 
statutes of 1921, §§ 10383, 10384).—State v. 
School Dist. No. 35 of Okmulgee County, 246 
Pacific Reporter, 842, Okla. 

School District Taxation 

Where a board executed contracts undertak- 
ing to create a liability against the funds of a 
subsequent fiscal year for services then to be 
performed during a subsequent year, and after 
an estimate for such purpose was exhausted, 
that such contracts were void and the district 
not liable. (Okla. constitution, art. 10, § 26; 
Okla. statutes of 1921, § 8638.)—Gentis v. Hunt, 
247 Pac. reporter, 358, Okla. 

The fact that a school board, after entering 
valid contracts exhausted an appropriation for 
such purposes before the completion of the con- 
tracts and refused payment, cannot militate 
against the right to compensation for services 
under such contracts.—Gentis v. Hunt, 247 Pac. 
reporter, 358, Okla. 

In a legal contemplation, the total amount of 
a legal contract of a school district is always 
on hand or reserved until it is lawfully paid out 
in the discharge of an obligation of the district 
thereunder.—Gentis v. Hunt, 247 Pac. reporter, 
358, Okla. 

Where the contract of an independent school 
with teachers, truck drivers, and janitors, for 
services to be performed during the fiscal year 
and the aggregate amount thereof, together 
with other obligations legally created for such 
purposes was within an estimate made and ap- 
proved by the excise board, such contracts were 
in all other respects lawful, they created valid 
obligations, and the fact that the school board 
thereafter exhausted the appropriation for such 
purposes before the completion of the contracts, 


and refused payment, cannot militate the right 
to compensation for services under such con- 
tracts.—Gentis v. Hunt, 247 Pac. reporter, 358, 
Okla. 

School warrants are not rendered invalid be- 
cause of failure to present them to the county 
treasurer within sixty days after issuance. 
(Mansf. Digest, § 6250, and § 6255, as amended 
by the Ark. acts of 1885, No. 70; Crawford & 
Moses’ Digest, §§ 8981, 8982.)—Davis v. White, 
284 S. W. reporter, 764, Ark. 


Teachers 

The status or contract right of a_ school 
teacher under a statute providing that appoint- 
ment be permanent after a successful probation 
period, cannot be impaired by the school board. 
(Wis. statutes of 1923, § 42.55, as amended by 
the Wis. laws of 1925, c. 327.)—State v. Board 
of School Directors of the City of Milwaukee, 
209 N. W. reporter, 683, Wis. 

A teacher in a union free school district 
whose services were never declared to be un- 
satisfactory, is not entitled as a matter of right 
to a contract of employment for the following 
school year (Education Law, § 561, and article 
33-b, as added by the laws of 1920, c. 680, § 4, 
and section 888).—Chase v. Mason, 216 N. Y. S. 
Reporter, 205, N. Y. App. Div. 

Pupils 

The governing board of a school district to 
whose high school nonresident pupils apply for 
admission, has discretion to determine whether 
facilities warrant their admission, and such de- 
termination will not be disturbed by the courts, 
except by manifest abuse (N. D. laws of 1921, c. 
107; laws of 1925, c. 189; comp. laws of 1913, 
§§ 1179, 1251, subsec. 14, 1300).—Todd v. Board 
of Education of City of Williston, 209 N. W. 
Reporter, 369, N. D. 

Nonresident pupils from districts not afford- 
ing high school facilities must be admitted into 
high school when facilities for seating and in- 
struction will warrant (N. D. laws of 1921, c. 
107; laws of 1925, c. 189; comp. laws of 1913, 
§§ 1179, 1251, subsec. 14, 1300).—Todd v. Board 
of Education of City of Williston, 209 N. W. Re- 
porter, 369, N. D. 

The governing board of a district maintaining 
a high school may not arbitrarily admit some 
nonresident pupils and exclude others (N. D. 
laws of 1921, c. 107; laws of 1925, c. 189; comp. 


laws of 1913, §§ 1179, 1251, subsec. 14, 1300).— 
Todd v. Board of Education of City of Williston, 
209 N. W. Reporter, 369 N. D. 


The county superintendent has authority to 
determine which high school is most convenient 
of access to pupils living in a community where 
there is no high school and his decision and 
recommendation in the absence of fraud or bad 
faith is controlling on the county commissioners 
and the courts (Kan. revised statutes 72-202, 
72-207 to 72-220, 72-3013, 72-3014; laws of 1905, 
c. 397).—Byers Rural High School Dist. No. 2 v. 
Board of Commissioners of Stafford County, 246 
Pacific Reporter, 681, Kans. 


Where a high school district already had so 
many nonresident pupils that the buildings were 
overcrowded and the teachers overloaded, ex- 
cluding further pupils from the high school by 
school board was not a discrimination (N. D. 
Comp. laws of 1913, § 1251, subsec. 11).—Todd 
v. Board of Education of City of Williston, 209 
N. W. Reporter, 369, N. D. 


A tuition charge imposed on nonresident 
pupils admitted to high school must be alike to 
all (N. D. laws of 1921, c. 107; laws of 1925, c. 
189; N. D. com. laws of 1913, §$ 1179, 1251, 
subsec. 14, 1300).—Todd v. Board of Education 


¢ a of Williston, 209 N. W. Reporter, 369, 


Where the governing board of a district main- 
taining a high school properly determines that 
ordinary facilities for seating and instruction 
do not warrant admission of nonresident pupils, 
but provides for, and receives them as favor, it 
may impose a tuition charge sufficient to meet 
an additional expense thereby entailed (N. D. 
laws of 1921, c. 107; laws of 1925, c. 189; comp. 
laws of 1913, §§ 1179, 1251, subsec. 14, 1300).— 
Todd v. Board of Education of City of Williston, 
209 N. W. Reporter, 369, N. D. 


Statutory provision as to the amount which 
may be charged nonresident pupils admitted 
into high school applies only where the district 
already has facilities which, in judgment of its 
board, warrants admission of nonresident pupils 
(N. D. laws of 1921, c. 107; laws of 1925, c. 189; 
comp. laws of 1913, $§ 1179, 1251, subsec. 14, 
1300).—Todd v. Board of Education of City of 
Williston, 209 N. W. Reporter, 369, N. D. 


(Concluded on Page 82) 
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Quiet ... aa the Library 


SE feet, scraping chairs . . . needless causes of 
distraction—naturally eliminated by a Stedman Floor. 


Built of resilient rubber, reinforced with tough cotton 
fibre under terrific hydraulic pressure, a Stedman Floor is 
not only a silencer but also presents an 

excessively durable and attractive sur- 

face—always. 


NA’ 
PATENTEO 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
“Originators of Reinforced Rubber Flooring"’ 


SoutH Braintree, MassaCHUsETTS 
Agencia in prindpal dtie 


Direct Branches 
101 Park Avenue, New York 1810 Tribune Tower, Chicago 
4 Park Street, Boston 1217 Book Building, Detroit 
1524 Chestnut Street, Phila. 216 Union Building, Cleveland 
News Tower Building, Miami 3206 K St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by the Gutta Percha and Rubber Ltd., Toronto 


Longview Library, Longview, Wash. 
Norman Torbitt, Architect 
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*“*CONTINENTAL’’ 
PREFERRED 


THE 





Designed Particularly For School Room Use 


The success and adoption of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOL SCALE as a 
standard thoughout the country was maie possible by our scale engineers who 
studied school weighing and measuring requirements thoroughly, and designed a 


scale to meet these most exacting demands. 


Ten Advanced Features 


The outstanding features of this School Scale aside from its permanent ac- 
curacy—which is a CONTINENTAL characteristic — have proven themselves in 


America’s best schools. 


The agate beam bearings and Die Cast Beam, which will not rust, bend or 
warp, make possible the extreme accuracy and long life of this scale. 


The Scale Level Indicator assures scales standing level as they must, to func- 


tion properly. 


Patented Improved Lever Construction holds mechanism secure, preventing 
it from becoming disengaged when moved about. 


SENT ON APPROVAL—lIn order to prove the exceptional merit of the 
CONTINENTAL we shall be pleased to send one on approval. 


WRITE TODAY for detailed information and prices on this exceptional 
Scale or any other weighing equipment you may be interested in. 






Continental Scale Works 


Dept. 18L — 5701 S. Claremont Ave. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Concluded from Page 80) 

Children, living in a boarding house for chil- 
dren, are held not to have acquired a legal resi- 
dence apart from their parents, so as to be en- 
titled to attend a public school without paying 
tuition (N. Y. constitution art. 9, § 1; N. Y. 
education laws, §567, as amended by the N. Y. 
laws of 1923, c. 399.)—Horowitz v. Board of 
Education of City of Yonkers, 216 N. Y. S. 646, 
N. Y. App. Div. 

The affidavits of parents that their financial 
resources and work prevented them from main- 
taining a home for infants, and that they re- 
linquished the care, custody, and control of such 
infants to the proprietors of a boarding house 
for children, are held hearsay and mere con- 
clusions. (N. Y. constitution, art. 9, §1; N. Y. 
education law, $567, as amended by the laws of 
1923, c. 399.) —Horowitz v. Board of Education 
of City of Yonkers, 216 N. Y. S. 646, N. Y. App. 
Div. 

Though a minor may acquire a _ residence 
apart from the parents, the Supreme Court 
should not allow the parents to throw off their 
responsibility without due inquiry as to the 
facts. (Domestic Relations Law, arts. 5, 6, 7, 
§ 115 et. seq.)—Horowitz v. Board of Educa- 
tion of City of Yonkers, 216 N. Y. S. 646, N. Y. 
App. Div. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—Three successive elections on an excess of 
15 mills for school purposes called by school dis- 
trict 45, Sapulpa, Oklahoma, were declared 
illegal by the district court. The first was held 
in March when the levy was defeated by six 
votes, but declared illegal because the meeting 
adjourned before 4 p. m. The meeting held 
April 23rd declared the measure carried by a 
vote of two. But, there were two illegal votes, 
hence a tie on the results. On July 20, the deputy 
sheriff was present to maintain order when the 
proposal carried 52 to 0. But, all three elec- 
tions were declared illegal, and a fourth election 
will have to be called. 


—The school district No. 4, village of Shore- 
wood, near Milwaukee, Wis., contracted for a 
$212,000 high school building. When the build- 
ing was completed and all but $40,000 had been 
paid, it was discovered that the payment of the 
balance would exceed the constitutional limita- 
tion of the assessed valuation by 5 per cent. 





The contractor brought suit for the recovery of 
his $40,000, but the court decided against the 
debt, on the grounds that any contract made in 
excess of the tax ability of the community is 
illegal. The school board, however, recognizes 
the moral claim and proposes to liquidate when 
the finances of the district will permit. 

—At Murphysboro, Ill., a substitute kinder- 
garten teacher, named Sadie Murphy, was 
ignored when the regular appointments were 
filled. Being a member of the Teachers’ Fel- 
lowship, which is affiliated with the trades 
union, her case is to be fought by the latter 
body. The school board assumes “the right to 
select its own teachers, and cannot,” according 
to the statement given out, “allow the Fellow- 
ship to assume that right.” 

—At Springfield, Ill., an attendance case found 
its way into the schools. Virginia Snigg, a 
ten-year-old girl, living in the district of the 
Butler school was refused admission to the Hay- 
Edwards school. The father, an attorney, 
brought suit, claiming that the child had at- 
tended the Hay-Edwards school for four and a 
half years and that in going to the Butler school 
it would have to cross two railroad tracks. The 
court held that since there was room for one 
pupil at the Hay-Edwards school the child 
should be admitted. The board of education 
justified its action by stating that there are 28 
children who live in the vicinity of the Snigg 
girl who must attend the Butler school. 


—The legislature of Wisconsin reduced the 
teachers’ probationary period previous to per- 


ne ee ee ee ee ee ee 
LAW MAKING AND PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


We are altogether too prone to think that the 
enactment of legislation means progress and that 
the way to reform lies in lawmaking. We might 
get farther if we should devote ourselves to the 
gradual voluntary introduction of certain meas- 
ures and the education of the people to the wis- 
dom of those measures by an efficient administra- 
tion. The State may well promote this kind of 
progress by offering financial aid and other assist- 
ance, but it should know that a certain measure 
is supported by a majority of the people before 
Nye it obligatory.—Roscoe L. West, Trenton, 
= 
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SCALE 


manent tenure, as applied to Milwaukee, from 
four to three years. This was brought about by 
the teachers in defiance of the school board. 
President Waldemar C., Wehe of that body now 
says: “I would recommend that any employe 
or employes of the Milwaukee school board, who 
either directly through an association, or through 
counsel, have any laws enacted by the state legis- 
lature which do not receive the approval of the 
majority of the school board, should be deemed 
to have violated their obligations to the school 
system and should be discharged for cause from 
said system.” 


The Denver School Board Sued 


A suit involving $200,000 has been instituted 
against the Denver, Colorado, board of education 
by the proprietors of stores and restaurants in 
the vicinities of the five high schools as a result 
of the enforcement of a rule that students must 
not leave the school grounds during lunch hours 
except on written request of their parents. 

The suit alleges that the action of the board 
has ruined the business of the small stores. The 
students, it is charged, are forced to eat at the 
school cafeterias or bring their lunches along 
from home. 


“We do not want a repetition of the conditions 
at the old East High school,” Jesse M. Newlon, 
superintendent of schools, declared. “Then 
neither the parents nor the school authorities 
knew where the students were while out of 
classes or the study halls. Under our present 
system we have eliminated automobile rides and 
loitering while the students are under our super- 
vision. Also, our present high schools are amply 
equipped, so that there is no necessity of the 
students leaving the school grounds without per- 
mission during school hours. 


“T feel that we are doing the right thing. 
Our cafeterias are well supervised by expert 
dietitians and we provide good lunches at 4 
minimum charge. As a result, many parents 
of students, even tho they live near the school 
their children attend, have their children eat at 
the school cafeterias.” 


The school board in enforcing the rule has 
the support of the several parent-teacher assocl- 
ations. It will defend its action in court. 
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Lyon Steel Lockers in the gymnasium locker room of the 
distinctive Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEARLY 40,000 IN PHILADELPHIA 


2 . 
Aurora + + + 4 Illinois 
BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. LOS ANGELES 3375S. Anderson St. 
CLEVELAND 815 Superior Ave., East CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio St. 
PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 
ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue for every storage need NEW YORK 342 Madison Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 


+ DISTRICT OFFICES AND 


CAAA 





Over seventy of the schools in Phila- 
delphia are equipped with a total of 
nearly forty thousand Lyon Steel Lock- 
ers. This number has been reached 
because every installation, by giving 
satisfaction, leads to another. 


In the gymnasium locker room of the 
Germantown Friends School, the Lyon 
Steel Lockers are set upon concrete 
bases—some back to back and some in 
single rows. 


In other schools, you will find Lyon 
Steel Lockers in line against the walls. 
In others, they will be recessed into 
the walls as permanently a part of the 
structure as the steel and masonry. 


121 N. Broad St. 





REPRESENTATIVES 


s -—_ 
J ms a 


Wherever you see Lyon Steel Lockers 
you will notice their perfect alignment 
due to their strong rigid frames. You 
will find the doors working easily— 
because they are rugged, are solidly 
hinged, and do not sag or jam. The 
locks will be quiet and positive. Lyon 
Steel Lockers stand schoolboy use. 


The finish of Lyon Steel Lockers is 
pleasing and lasting —the kind for 
school equipment. 


Our experience of many years in 
nation-wide installations of school 
lockers is free to you. Write us about 
your needs and your plans. We surely 
can be of help to you. 


SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Bidg. 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 
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gation. 


SPENDTHRIFT STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Department of commerce statistics on state 
expenditure and debt in 1925 show no check on 
the dizzily mounting costs of state government. 
The splendid federal example of retrenchment 
is still ignored and waste in the states is neutral- 
izing the decrease in the average citizen’s tax 
burden brought about by sound federal leg- 
islation. 


Expenditures by the states last year totaled 
$1,614,000,000, against $1,513,000,000 in 1924 and 
only $517,000,000 in 1917. The cost of state 
government has thus risen by more than 200 per 
cent in the last eight years. The average cost 
of living has risen in that period less than 100 
per cent. The state governments have extorted 
more than twice the amount due them because 
of the economic adustments following the war. 

State taxes have not risen as far as expend- 
itures. Disregarding the pay-as-you-go theory, 
many states have failed to balance their budgets. 
All but seven of the forty-eight showed deficits 
in 1925, thus piling up burdens for the future. 
Net indebtedness—funded or fixed debt less sink- 
ing fund resources—increased $1,251,000,000, 
being $11.12 per capita in 1925, compared with 
$10.64 in 1924 and only $4.93 in 1917. 


President Coolidge’s federal economy program 
has almost universal support. But at most of 
the state capitals the politicians take the liberty 
of contemptuously disregarding it. Economy 
should begin at home. The excessive tax burden 
left by the war cannot be properly lightened 
until the state governments are compelled to 
forego extravagance and to give sorely needed 
attention to the interests of the taxpayers.—New 
York Herald-Tribune. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—When the likelihood of lower assessments 
on property at Bloomington, IIl., became mani- 
fest, the board of education of that city was 
represented before the board of review by Judge 





First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

















SCHOOL FINANCING 


Years of experience in school and 
municipal finance have fitted us to rend- 
er exceptional service. 
attention to unusual problems in all 
States. You may write us without obli- 


C. W. McNEAR & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


Jesse Hoffman. In compliance with law, the 
board of education last April, filed with the city 
council the proposed tax levy for defraying the 
annual expenses of the public schools. This tax 
levy was approved by the city council. It pro- 
vided for a total tax extension of $434,750, of 
which $311,580 covered the salaries of teachers; 
$20,000 to pay off bonds; $6,300 to pay off in- 
terest on bonds; and $96,900 for the mainte- 
nance of buildings. Judge Hoffman stated that 
this sum was the lowest figure possible 
in the effort to maintain the present corps of 
teachers and take care of the necessary upkeep 
of the buildings and grounds. Any reduction 
would seriously cripple the efficiency of the 
schools and probably force the closing of some 
of the rooms and reducing the number of in- 
structors. 

—The school taxation situation in Wisconsin, 
according to State Superintendent John Calla- 
han, is becoming embarrassing in districts 
where the tax rate will not support the high 
schools adequately. “Wisconsin high schools 
are passing through a critical period,’ Mr. 
Callahan declares. “For the first time in our 
state, taxpayers seriously consider restricting 
educational opportunity for those children who 
do not live in the larger villages and cities. 
The school enrollment in Wisconsin has _ in- 
creased faster than the general population or 
the school census. While the population in the 
last decade increased about 13 per cent and the 
school census 9.7 per cent, the school enrollment 
increased 15.3 per cent. In the decade ending 
in 1925 the number of high schools increased 23 
per cent and the increase in enrollment 95 per 
cent. It is quite evident that the large increase 
in high school enrollment is partly responsible 
for the 15.3 per cent gain in school enrollment 
for the entire state.” 

—The board of education has increased its 
budget for the coming year and is asking for an 
increase of .36 of a mill more over this year. 
In explanation of this increase John B. Hollister 
of the board holds that the teachers are entitled 
to an increase in salaries. 

—The Winsted, Conn., school board made a 
substantial reduction in its budget for next 
year, whereupon the Winsted Citizen remarked: 
“Parsimony is to be avoided, for no one wants a 
city or town conducted along niggardly lines, 
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but trimming off unnecessary expenses which 
were taken on at what might be designated 
‘high tide,’ might better be encouraged. The 
heads of departments who carefully guard 
against needless using of public money will re- 
ceive the loudest acclaim from now on.” 

—State Superintendent S. M. N. Marrs of 
Texas, wants one-fourth of the proposed three 
cent gasoline tax to go into the state school 
fund. This tax, it is estimated, will raise from 
$12,000,000 to $15,000,000 annually. The con- 
tention against Mr. Marrs’ proposal is that the 
—- tax ought to go into the good roads 
und. 


—The Pittsylvania supervisors at a meeting 
held at Chatham, Virginia, voted down the prop- 
osition to borrow $60,000 for the improvement 
of the schools at Schoolfield, Whitmell, and 
Cascade. 

—Boonton, N. J., received its share of the 
state school money for next year, amounting to 
$20,089, the fourth highest amount in Morris 
County. A total of $366,783 will be distributed 
throughout the county. 

—Walters, Okla. The citizens have been 
asked to levy an additional ten mills for educa- 
tional purposes. 

—The state school fund apportionment of 
Arkansas for 1926 has been made on the basis of 
$4.30 per pupil, or an amount ten cents in excess 
of the 1925 fall apportionment. A _ total of 
$2,744,000 is available. 


—Omaha, Neb. In anticipation of tax monies 
the school board has voted to borrow $1,500,000, 
upon which it will pay four and one-half per 
cent interest and issue short-time notes. 


—Providence, R. I. Approximately $3,625,- 
753 will be required for the support of the public 
schools for the next fiscal year, according to an 
apportionment figure prepared by Supt. I. 0. 
Winslow. The largest item in the bill, $2,700,- 
000, is for salaries of administrative officers. 
The appropriation for evening schools totals 
$55,000. 


—Benton Harbor, Mich. The school budget 
calls for an income from city taxes of approxi- 
mately $230,000. Last year the sum of $191,217 
was raised for the city schools. 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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THE PERFECT FLOOR 


You'd like to have a perfect floor in a school building; 
but you may think there isn’t one. 

We've made it; you’ll believe it when you see it. We’ve 
given it the name: 


Sana-bestos Tiles 


cateaver 


THE FLOOR OF BEAUTY, 
ECONOMY AND DURABILITY 


Here are the facts that we know about this floor- 
ing. See if this isn’t exactly what you want. 
Durable—we’ ve tried to wear it out by every means. It 
can’t be done. It doesn’t mar or scratch. 
Sanitary—water-proof; stain-proof; can be easily and 

perfectly cleaned with soap and water; no main- 
tenance cost. 
Resilient—easy to the feet; slip-proof, noiseless. 
Attractive—many rich color combinations, permitting 
artistic effects. Variety in sizes as well as colors, 
to meet any requirements. These tiles are easy 
to install over any smooth surface. 
Economical—cost no more than ordinary flooring ma- 
terials. 
For all types of buildings and especially for 
schools, there’s no flooring quite so good as 


Sana-bestos Tiles 


Patenteo 
THE FLOOR OF BEAUTY, 
ECONOMY AND DURABILITY 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc., 1114 Madison St., Waukegan, IIl. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
—Paola, Kans. The school board has adopted 


a tax levy of twelve mills, which is $1.20 on 


each $100 of valuation. 

—Newtown, Conn. The town school commit- 
tee was granted an appropriation of $39,030 for 
school purposes during the school year. 

—lIndianapolis, Ind. The school board has re- 
jected recommendations for a reduction in the 
proposed $1.09 school tax levy, and it is ex- 
pected that the levy will be adopted as origi- 
nally proposed. 


—Cincinnati, O. The school board has 
effected a reduction of $870,629 in the budget 
for 1927 and has made plans for a radical cur- 
tailment of expenditures during the remainder 
of the year and all of 1927. As a last resort, it 
may be necessary to shorten the school year. 


Five hundred thousand dollars of the budget 
cut, which has been asked for increased salaries 
for teachers, will be sought from the voters next 
year in the form of a special tax levy of one 
mill, for a five-year period. 

—Bloomington, Ill. An eight per cent reduc- 
tion in farm land and assessed valuations by 
the board of review has made it necessary to tax 
school districts at a higher rate this year. The 
limit of school tax in any district is $2.75 on 
each $100. This is divided in two parts, $200 
for education, and $0.75 for building. If any 
school board has levied the amount for either of 
these purposes, it will be cut in its available 
funds if it has any farm lands within its terri- 
tory. 

Eight school districts in the county have 
levied at rates over $2 for $100. These rates in 
each case include both education and building 
funds and are, therefore, below the total of 
$2.75. 

—The Houston, Tex., school board has 
adopted a revised budget providing for an 
anticipated revenue of $3,414,616 and an expen- 
diture of $3,413,870. The budget includes funds 
available from the state department from a per 
capita apportionment and includes the amount 
set aside for schools for the proceeds of an 
assessed valuation of $240,000,000 on city 
property. 

—A complete list of the common school lands 
granted by the federal government has been com- 
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Super-Illuminator 
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For Better School Illumination 


So much depends upon the proper illumination 
of school rooms—class rooms especially. 


types. 





Dia. Glass 


GuthLite is a wonderful new super-illuminator 
that provides better light for students’ eyes. 
Light diffused and controlled. Wide distribu- 
tion on the working plane. 


Adjustable reflector controls the direction of 
light vertically and horizontally. GuthLite is 
the result of years of specialization in school 
and college lighting. Plain and ornamental 
Let us send you literature. 


Prices and Sizes: 


Watts Skt. Ref. Size No. Price No. °. 
75 to 150 Med. 1234" 8%" x 4” B2820$5.90 B2823 $6.45 B2826 $8.10 
200 Med, 17 11%"x 5" B2821 8.35 B2824 8.90 B2827 11.10 
300 to 500 Mog. 21° 14%" x 6" B2822 11.65 B2825 12.80 B2828 15.60 


She EDWIN F. Guir1at COMPANY 


DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS - MANUFACTURERS 
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piled by the Department of the Interior. It 
aggregates 56,566,750 acres granted to thirteen 


states as follows. Arizona, 8,093,156 acres; 
California, 5,534,293 acres; Colorado, 3,685,618 
acres; Idaho, 2,963,698 acres; Montana, 5,198,258 
acres; Nevada, 2,061,967 acres; New Mexico, 
8,711,324 acres; North Dakota, 2,495,396 acres; 
Oregon, 3,399,360 acres; South Dakota, 2,733,084 
acres; Utah, 5,844,196 acres; Washington, 2,376,- 
391 acres; Wyoming, 3,470,009 acres. 

—Gary, Ind. The school board has adopted a 
budget, calling for a total expenditure of 
$2,923,590 and a school tax levy of $1.42 on each 
$100 of property valuation. 

—QOmaha, Nebr. The school board has sold 
to the Continental & Commercial Company of 
Chicago, and the Bankers’ Trust Company of 
New York, a million and a half dollars’ worth 
of notes bearing four and one-half per cent 
interest. The sale of the notes provides school 
financing for the next ten months until the 
annual tax payments come in. The bid pro- 
vided a discount of $1,097 below par, making the 
actual rate of interest about 4.35 per cent. 

—Poplar Bluff, Mo. The school board will 
effect a radical reduction of expenditures this 
year in order to meet an anticipated deficit of 
from $12,000 to $15,000. The present financial 
situation is due to rising school costs from 1920 
to 1926 and to the fact that the expenditures 
have been in excess of the school income. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee 

THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 

School control of recreational activities means 
municipal economy. School boards have many 
buildings and playgrounds now under their con- 
trol. These schoolhouses are usually the neigh- 
borhood centers from a geographical standpoint. 
By a comparatively small expenditure of money 
the schools can be made adaptable for uses other 
than purely educational, and thus become the 
focal points of the neighborhood from a civic and 
community standpoint. New schools can and 
should be planned for a wider use, thus saving 
future expenditure for alterations. If the school 
playgrounds are too small, it is cheaper to en- 
large them than to purchase new sites to be used 
for playground purposes only.—Harold O. Berg, 
Recreational Director, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Lighting Equipment 
Sr. Lours, U.S.A. 





—Duncan, Okla. The excise board has 
granted an appropriation of $81,641 for the 
schools for the coming year. The amount is 
$7,600 short of the amount requested but will be 
sufficient for a full-length school year. The 
salary appropriation was the largest allowance 
made and totaled $81,641, as compared with an 
allowance of $83,670 last year. 

—Marion, O. The city schools had available 
for use on January first, a total of $44,890, 
according to the deputy county auditor. The 
amount available last year was $44,385, or $500 
less than the amount for this year. During the 
year the city schools paid off $104,990 of the 
bonded indebtedness. 


—The Texas legislature has been asked to 
adopt an emergency state school appropriation 
sufficient to increase the scholastic allotment 
from $11.50 to $15. It is pointed out that unless 
the legislature passes the appropriation, a large 
number of the rural schools in the state will be 
obliged to shorten the school term. 


.—Cincinnati, O. The county budget commis- 
sion recently reduced the income needs of the 
board of education to the extent of $370,000, 
allowing the same amount for current expenses 
in 1927 as was allowed in 1926. In postponing 
the opening of the schools one week in Septem- 
ber, and in withholding orders for new equip- 
ment, the board accumulated a balance of $200,- 
000 in its general fund. The requirements of 
the state for payments into the state retirement 
fund leave a balance of $35,000 in that fund. 
This applied to the reduction of the deficit still 
leaves about $135,000 short of the actual amount 
fixed in the budget requirements for 1927. The 
board points out that it will require the closest 
scrutiny of expenditures and a constant check- 
ing of necessary items, if the schools are to get 
by without reducing the length of the school 
year. 


—Cincinnati, O. The board of education has 
approved increases in salaries for teachers. 
Funds not being available for this purpose, the 
board has asked for a special tax levy for each 
of the next five years. The extra levy will be 
= mill and will be used for salary increases 
only. 

—Out of an appropriation of $725,000 for the 
schools of St. Louis County, Minn., a balance of 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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-ar Lock Bond 











PAR-LOCK 
APPLIERS 


located at any of the fol- 
lowing addresses will 
gladly consult and submit 












estimates. 
LBANY, 

425 Orange Street. 
BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street. 
BOSTON, 

45 Commercial Wharf. 
BUFFALO, 

























CHICAGO, 
122 S. Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 


COLUMBUS 


1005 E. Livingston. 
DETROIT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

200 Builders Exchange. 
NEW YORK CITY, 

50 Church Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1700 Walnut Street. 


ST. LOUIS, 
515 Chemical Bldg. 


TORONTO 
TRE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
410 Bond Bidg. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 
509 Wick Building. 


United Cork a 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


New England Confec- 
tionery Co.’snew plant 
at Cambridge, Mass. 
Engineers, Lockwood, 
Green & Co. of Boston. 
Builders, Hegeman- 
Harris Co., Inc. of 
New York. Par-Lock 
Plaster Key Applied 
by The Par-Lock Ap- 
pliers of Boston, Inc. 


958 Ellicott Square Building. 
404 Hunkin-Conkey Bidg. 


2511 First National Bldg. 


2258a Bloor Street, West. 
NTON, 
339 Broad St. Bank Bidg. 


CORK INSTALLATIONS 


World’s Largest Candy Factory 
to be Plastered Over 


FarLock 


HICH means an unexcelled key 

of heavy grit, cushioned by an as- 
phalt coat to guard against the inequali- 
ties of expansion and contraction which 
sometimes cause cleavage. 


The asphalt acts as a damp-proofing 
and also seals the structural surface 
against chemical action and against fil- 
tration of chill-bearing air currents in the 
pores of the material, thus preventing 
sweating of the plaster and securing 
whiteness, adhesion, permanence. 


Satisfaction with Par-Lock is assured 
by the fact that it is applied by expert, 
responsible applying organizations. The 
nearest one shown in the list will be glad 
to consult and to quote on your own fine 
new building, wherever located. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. 
1987 West 77th Street CLEVELAND 
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Worthy of Community Pride 


Togan Schoolhouses are handsome, substantial 
structures that look well in any surroundings — 
either in temporary or permanent use. 


Togan methods make these buildings available for 
immediate use. All parts and sections are carried 
in stock ready for shipment. Erection is rapid. 
Togan contracts to erect the building complete or 
furnish erection superintendent. 





New improvements have added further advantages 
to the famous Togan standards of excellence which 
have proven out in service in hundreds of communi- 
ties throughout the country. If building is wanted 
for temporary use, a special Togan construction 
This Catalog— is available which provides easy dissembling and 
nearly 100% portability. Let us send you the cata- 
log. Write today. 





is a useful reference book 
on state building codes and 
other data of modern school 
construction. Sent Free on 


request TOGAN-STILES, Inc. 


1674 Eastern Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office, Togan-Stiles, Inc., Newtonville, Mass. 
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Mtways Clean and Satle~ 


The safest mat ever made to walk or stand on. 
to clean. 


The best mat to trap dirt and keep it from spreading. And the easiest mat 
That’s what you get when you use WEAR-PROOF MATS in your building or factory. 


One glance at the comparative figures based on actual test will show you why WEAR-PROOF MATS are the preferred choice 
in over 50,000 of the World’s Greatest Buildings and industrial plants. 


On WEAR-PROOF MATS it takes 188 pounds of 
pull to make a 200 lb. man slip. 


On Rubber Mats it takes only 90 pounds of pull to 
make a 200 lb. man slip. 


On Leather Mats it takes only 54 pounds of pull to 
make a 200 lb. man slip. 


On Steel Mats it takes only 54 pounds of pull to 
make a 200 lb. man slip. 


You never slip on a Wear Proof Mat because they are made of steel and 
asphalt saturated wool felt which is impervious to moisture and prevents slipping. 
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Built in link form, they trap the dirt between the links and keep it from spreading. 


OUR 
'FREE BOOK(| 
jon Wear Proof 
|Mats will show) 
you a hundred and} 
|}one places where) 
| these safe, sure-| 
| footed mats will} 
cut down your 
overhead expenses 
|and give you the 
|most economical 
| mat service. Send | 
| for this book and| 
see how you too| 
can end your mat) 
trouble and mat 
expense for all 
time and get ever- 
lasting mat satis- 
faction. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
$50,000 remained at the end of the year. The 
county covers 6,500 square miles and is one of 
the largest in the country. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has 
asked the city council for funds from the tax 
levy approximating $6,409,515, and an_ addi- 
tional bond issue of $1,160,000. The bond issue 
is for new building projects to be undertaken by 
the school board. 

—Schenectady, N. Y. The 1927 budget of the 
school board includes an item of $6,000 for the 
establishment of a department of visual instruc- 
tion and $4,000 for the extension of the summer 
school program. 

—Houston, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a budget calling for an expenditure of 
$3,413,870. The anticipated revenue is $3,414,- 
616, leaving a surplus of $745. Twelve sources 
of revenue make up the total of the amount 
anticipated for the year ending December, 1926. 

—The annual report of Alexander M. Sulli- 
van, business manager of the Boston, Mass., 
public schools for the financial year 1925, shows 
that the cost of expenditures has been curtailed 
in all departments under methods recently put 
into effect by the business manager. The report 
is comprehensive and gives information showing 
the cost of any school activity, and also the 
appropriating power for the maintenance of the 
school system over a fifteen-year period, begin- 
ning with 1916 and ending with 1930. ws 

In the matter of improved business adminis- 
tration, the report shows that the elimination of 
lump-sum purchasing, with one total for a 
schedule of supplies or equipment without re- 
gard to detailed costs, gives dealers an oppor- 
tunity to bid on items in which they specialize. 
Lump-sum bidding, without information to show 
the cost of the items, stifles real competition and 
is economically indefensible. : 

Among the new methods of business pro- 
cedure established by the business manager are 
the following: 

“The adoption of modern purchase procedure, 
carrying with it the purchase of total require- 
ments whenever and wherever possible. 

“Engineering control of the use and consump- 
tion of fuel, light and power in all school build- 
ings. ; 

“The rebinding of school books that it is ad- 
visable to continue in use. 


“Reduction in weights of paper, taking into 
consideration the use to which the material is to 
be put, and the elimination of a heavy weight, 
good quality paper which eventually finds its 
way into wastebaskets. 


“Insistence that principals, teachers and other 
employees interest themselves in the economical 
use of books, equipment, supplies and electric 
current throughout the school system.” 

—Boston, Mass. An estimated saving of 
$800,000 within the next ten years through the 
inauguration of a new policy of paying teachers 
and employees by check instead of by cash, has 
been predicted by Business Manager A. M. 
Sullivan of the school board. Formerly, cash 
payments were carried to the office of the sev- 
eral school buildings, the payment for each 
teacher carefully enclosed in an envelope. The 
change has been brought about in the interest 
of economy and convenience and followed a 
special study of the practices of other cities. 

—Barry, Ill. The school board is in financial 
difficulties owing to the refusal of the county 
clerk to extend the tax levy for paying off the 
school bonds and interest. The clerk holds that 
the board has no right to levy a tax without a 
specific vote of the people, and the state super- 
intendent claims that the board has that right. 

—Johnson City, N. Y. The school board has 
fixed the school tax rate at $19 per $1,000 of 
assessed valuation. 

—Excelsior Springs, Mo. The school board 
has accepted a bid of the Clay County state bank 


en ee ee 
BEST ADVICE TO TEACHERS 


The best advice that one can give to a group of 
teachers who are entering the profession is that 
they understand the problems of modern school 
organization and go about the solutions of these 
problems through the use of the best scientific 
methods that can be devised. We are fortunate 
in the fact that we have been compelled by the 
urgent demands made on the modern school to 
organize educational institutions, as other modern 
social and industrial institutions are being organ- 
ized, on the basis of carefully formulated and 
carefully conducted scientific experiments. 


—Charles H. Judd. 
cnet ete ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


They roll up like a rug, making them easy to clean—and “They Never Wear Out.” 


WEAR-PROOF MAT CO.,, - 2172 Fulton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





for the handling of the school money at a rate 
of three per cent. 

—Akron, O. The school board has contem- 
plated some radical changes in its policy due to 
a reduced contingent fund. One is the possible 
discontinuance of free rental of school buildings, 
and the other is the elimination of sick-leave 
pay for teachers. 


—The cost of maintaining consolidated 
schools in Illinois is less than is expended per 
pupil in the one-room schools, according to 
statistics of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The daily current expense per grade pupil 
in the last term was 45.9 cents, including trans- 
portation expenditures, in the thirty-six consoli- 
dated schools in Illinois that spent the most for 
transportation during the last year. In 330 of 
the 745 one-teacher schools of six counties of the 
same part of the state, the daily current expen- 
diture per pupil was 46 cents or more. 

It has also been shown that 34.1 per cent of 
the teachers of the consolidated schools were in 
the highest grade, while only 10.8 per cent of 
= teachers in one-room oahiols were in this 
class. 


—Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school 
directors has asked the city council for the sum 
of $6,371,402 for the school year 1927, of which 
$4,665,515 must be raised by tax levy. The sum 
of $752,000 is required for the continuance and 
maintenance of the trade schools during the 
year 1927, and the city council is asked to raise 
$520,800 by taxation. 


—Dr. George W. Gerwig, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh board of education, thus character- 
izes the Pittsburgh financial program. “The 
financial program of the board has long been 
standardized in accordance with the highest 
business practice. It is unsurpassed, and indeed 
unequalled among the school systems of the 
world, and is continually the subject of favorable 
comment and increased confidence. The supply 
department is also generally recognized as a 
model of its kind.” 


—The economy program which the Chicago 
board of education is applying to the high 
schools of the city has caused a readjustment of 
shop work and a modification of the work of 
mechanical drawing teachers. Principals have 
been asked to consolidate in mechanical drawing 
so that each teacher will instruct eight classes 
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Shades of Tontine have been selected for the 
360 model homes now being erected in vari- 
ous parts of the country by the Home 
Owners Service Institute. 


Think of it! 


In these model structures — 
where everything must be superior for pub- 
lic inspection — where every accessory has 
to pass perfect in every test for appearance, 
service and ultimate economy—TONTINE 
was chosen! 


We ask you: Could there be any more con- 


clusive proof of the great advance scored 
by Tontine over the chalk-filled, non-wash- 
able type of shade cloths which people have 


had to endure for long, long years? 
Prove du Pont Tontine’s superiority for yourself. 


Send today for swatches for testing and to show 
color range. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: 


CANADIAN FABRIKOID LIMITED 


New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


© TONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 








of 35 pupils daily. Classes in woodwork, print- 
ing, forge, foundry, machine shop practice, and 
electricity are to be consolidated so that each 
teacher will instruct from double period classes 
of 25 pupils each. It is apparently the inten- 
tion of the school board to centralize the shop 
work more strictly in the several technical high 
schools. The action of the board has caused 
some protests from parents. 

—Council Bluffs, Ia. The budget require- 
ments for the school total $854,718. The gen- 
eral fund amounts to $645,577, the schoolhouse 
fund to $196,141, and the special fund to $13,000. 

—Milan, Ind. The school board has fixed the 
tax rate of the schools at $1.46, which repre- 
sents an increase of two cents over last year’s 
rate. The increase is to be devoted to a special 
fund to provide additions to the school plant 
without the necessity of bond issues. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a resolution calling for the creation of 
a permanent loan of $1,750,000, the bonds to be 
numbered from one to 17,500, each for the sum 
of $100. The principal of the bonds will be 
agi as follows: $87,500 on the first day of 

ay in each year, beginning May 1, 1937, and 
ending May 1, 1956. The interest rate will be 
four per cent per annum, payable semi-annually 
on the first days of May and November of each 
year. 

—Tekoa, Wash. The voters have been asked 
to approve a special tax levy of five mills for 
general school purposes in addition to the ten 
mills to which the board is limited. 


—Manitowoc, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $318,000 for the new school 
year, which is an increase of $58,520. The in- 
crease in the budget is made up in part of 
$48,600 as capital outlay, of which $34,300 is 
for the completion of a school building and the 
balance for salary increases and cost of 
operation. 

—Dayton, O. The school board has approved 
the sale of bonds valued at $1,500,000. High 
bidders were the Illinois Merchants’ Trust Com- 
pany, the First Trust and Savings Bank, Detroit 
Trust Company, and Wm. R. Comptom Company. 

—Lansing, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,253,968 for the school 
year 1926-1927. The budget includes $318,335 
for the building fund. 


Racine, Wis. The city council has been 
asked to provide $1,018,534 for school purposes 
and $100,000 additional for school building con- 
struction. This is an increase of $132,268 over 
last year’s budget. 

—Kokomo, Ind. The city council has given 
the school board permission to issue $30,000 
worth of refund bonds for the retirement of 
a part of a $40,000 bond issue which matures 
in December. 

—-Duluth, Minn. The school board has sold 
$400,000 worth of school bonds, the remainder 
of the $800,000 bond issue floated by the board. 
The winning bid carries a premium of $1,155 
and 4% per cent interest. 

—-The Omaha, Nebr., school board has bor- 
rowed $1,500.000 for nine months from a New 





DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Butler on October 10, completed twenty-five years as 
president of Columbia University. A quarter of a century 
ago, the now famous educator succeeded Seth Low. 





York banking house at an interest rate of 4.35 
per cent. 

—‘The financial program of our board has 
long been standarized in accordance with the 
highest business practice,” says Secretary G. W. 
Gerwig of the Pittsburgh, Pa., board of educa- 
tion. “It is unsurpassed, and indeed unequalled 
among the school systems of the world.” 


-In Kentucky, state aid is being withheld 
from 22 out of 120 counties because they failed 
to comply with all the provisions of the State 
law. 

—‘“In no city or county in the state is there 
a well thought-out building plan running for 
a term of years that would indicate government 
and school authorities realize that education of 
the youth of the state is a permanent business. 
In very few cities and counties is there any 
modern system of control of expenditures, 
purchases and use of plant and equipment. In 
all cities there is lingering the old political 
formula of build for today and let tomorrow 
take care of itself,” says the Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, Union. “The public education system in 
the United States employs approximately 700,- 
000 teachers. No private business has half as 
many employes; no private business has invested 
one-tenth the capital in plant and equipment. 
But all successful private business has invested 
a great deal more in competent management.” 

—The Indianapolis, Ind., board of education 
adopted its budget for 1926-1927 which calls for 
$11,464,790 and a tax levy of $1.09. The budget 
includes a $700,000 bond issue for an addition 
to the technical high school. 


—Lansing, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,253,968, which raises the 
school tax a fraction over $9. 50. The board has 
a reserve of $325,518 in the building fund and 
an additional sum for building purposes amount- 
ing to $318,335. 


—Columbus, O. The school buildings of the 
city, exclusive of land and equipment have been 
valued at more than $15,200,000. The figures are 
contained in a tabulation of the replacement 
cost of the seventy buildings, not including the 
cost of recent additions. The seventy buildings 
are located on land totaling 160.52 acres, which 
cost the board of education a total of $1,335,794. 
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This Fire Marshal 


does duty in every room 


IRE-DRILL! No longer the harsh clangor of a 

brazen gong. For, with the Public Address Sys- 
tem, the clear commands of the school’s fire marshal, 
standing at his post, are heard in every room. And if 
fire ever strikes, the fire marshal’s voice clears the 
building without confusion. If, for instance, any exit 
is blocked, the line of march for the classes affected 
is changed instantly and quietly. 


There is no greater safeguard than the Western 
Electric Public Address System, and this fact,coupled 
with other uses—sending music, speeches, calisthen- 
ics commands into any or every room — makes the 
system a desirable feature for any school. Let a spe- 
cialist from Graybar Electric explain its advantages 
to you in detail. 


OFFICES IN 59 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 100 East 42nd St. NEW YORK 





QUALITY ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES ARE SHIPPED 
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FOR THE LIFE OF YOUR BUILDING-AND LONGER 


To last and serve indefinitely is the purpose of Durand 
lockers. Unfailing service over a long period of years re- 
quires more than careful selection of material: It requires 
engineering knowledge correctly applied. 


The supremacy of Durand lockers is the successful appli- 
cation of that principle. The doors are of 16 gauge steel, the 
frame is one solid piece, the hinge is noted for its strength 
and simplicity, other parts are built to certain high standards 
adopted by Durand. Each part is built in relation to the 
other with strength and longevity the primary requirement. 


The freedom from projecting parts inside and out, the 
ease with which they are kept clean, the lasting finish, are 
visible indications of the deeper “built in” principles of 


Durand lockers. 


Time is the test of quality. Each added year of life will 
find Durand lockers giving the same satisfactory service as 
the first year. Durand Locker Satisfaction does not depre- 


ciate with age. 


Let us tell you more about Durand lockers. Our Catalogue 
No. 21 will be mailed you without obligation. 
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BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


INTERIOR WALL COLORS FOR SCHOOLS 


Soft, restful shades of gray are soon to sup- 
plant harsh browns and old color combinations 
as the prevailing color scheme in the classrooms 
of the New York City schools. This change 
was approved by the board of superintendents 
and will be carried out by William H. Gompert, 
the superintendent of school buildings. That 
old color schemes left much to be desired he in- 
dicated by citing a certain school interior which 
had a salmon color for the main surfaces and a 
white on certain ornamental panels. In another 
school, he reported that the auditorium had 
recently been repainted with a cream color in 
= upper parts of the wall and a brown on the 

ado. 

A REPORT ON THE CHARACTER AND 
WORK OF THE BUILDING AND 
GROUNDS DEPARTMENT 

Mr. L. H. Brotherson, superintendent of the 
buildings and grounds department at Kansas 
City, Kansas, has issued a report showing the 
work of the department for the year 1925. The 
report shows that the department has a total 
of 142 employees divided as follows: 101 
janitors, 34 shop employees, seven shop office 
employees. 

The department is divided into three main 
divisions. The maintenance division under the 
direction of Mr. C. L. Tanner, assistant super- 
intendent, takes care of all repairs and mainte- 
nance; the operation division, under the direction 
of Mr. L. E. Weaver, chief engineer, has charge 
of the operation of the heating plants and 
general janitorial work; the construction di- 
vision, under the direction of Mr. Oliver Barn- 
hart, building inspector, has charge of inspecting 
the construction of new buildings. 

Each building trade represented in the main- 
tenance division is represented by a group fore- 
man. The painting department, directed by Mr. 
Clyde M. Johnson, is responsible for the main- 
tenance of all painted surfaces, and for the 
replacement of broken window glass. During the 


summer months, Mr. Johnson has charge of the 
wall washing and floor oiling, and during this 
period his force often includes as many as 
twenty painters and twenty laborers. 

The plumbing fixtures are maintained by one 
plumber, Mr. Steinmetz, and one helper, Mr. 
Cronkhite. 

All repairs and alterations in steam heating 
plants are made by the steamfitter, Mr. Tansey. 
The sheet metal department is under the di- 
rection of Mr. Powers, and consists of five 
tinners. In addition to all sheet metal work 
on downspouts and heating ducts, this depart- 
ment is responsible for the maintenance of the 
roofs. During periods of heavy snows or con- 
tinued rains some of the roofs require almost 
constant attention. 

Mr. Tanner of the repair and maintenance 
division, directs the work of the carpenters, 
laborers, and truck drivers. The activities of 
this group include repairing, remodeling, paving 
playgrounds, pouring concrete walls and side- 
walks, cabinet making, millwork, delivery of 
materials, and other incidentals. 

The electrician, Mr. Lowenstein, and his 
assistant, Mr. Bernethy, has charge of the in- 
stallation of electrical lighting equipment and 
looks after electrical current for power purposes 
in running fan motors. pump motors, and other 
electrical equipment. The electrical system is of 
tremendous size, as indicated by the fact that 
the combined rating of all the lamps in the 
system totals 492,339 watts or 492 kilowatts. 
The total light and power bill for the entire 
school system amounts to approximately $15,000 
a year. 

The records of the department are kept by an 
office force, under the direction of Mr. Hannah. 
These records include timekeeping, cost records 
of jobs under construction, fuel, water, and light 
records. During the year 1925 records were 
compiled on 3,169 separate repair jobs. 

The Kansas City school system consists of 52 
grade schools, four high schools, five junior high 
schools, two librarv buildings, and one store 
room and repair shop. This involves the use 
of 106 buildings, including portable buildings 
used for school purposes. 

It is the duty of the buildings and grounds 
department to see that the buildings are kept 
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clean, that repairs are made when necessary, 

that modern improvements are added from time 

to time, that heat is supplied during the winter 

months, and that other things are done to make 

efficient school work possible. 

Appeal to Children Lessens Damage to School 
Property 

Two years ago there was $200,000 wanton 
damage to school property—$85,000 in broken 
glass, $50,000 in sanitary equipment, $4,000 in 
electric lights, and $52,000 in furniture, accord- 
ing to Supt. W. J. O’Shea of the New York City 
schools. Most of the damage was due to wanton 
destruction, and in July of this year, placards 
were placed on all schools asking the children 
to care for the buildings. 

As a result of the appeal to the civie interest 
of the children, a saving of about 2,000 window 
panes was effected, as compared with the number 
broken during the same month last year. The 
children were told in assemblies and other 
gatherings of the need for caring far school 
buildings especially, and also for the pirks and 
public buildings. 

As a further help in the work., janito® have 
been asked to establish friend'jy relatior® with 
the children and with the neighbors of the 
schools. Supt. O’Shea believes it is tie duty 
of the profession to teach, not to hit o strike, 
and he believes that the childrer, may be reached 
by kindness and a friendly aprea}. 

BUILDING NEWS 

—Glendive, Mont. The schow] board has de- 
cided to delay the erection of a new hig: school 
for Dawson County. The pwesent jmuilding, 
which was built in 1914, is very wach over- 
crowded. ' 

—Whiting, Ind. A_ twelve-roam scheol is 
being erected, at a cost of approximately $125,- 
000. 

—Corbin, Ky. A twelve-room grade schol 
has been erected in East Corbia, at a cost © 
$45,000, exclusive of equipment. 

—Emmetsburg, Ia. The school board has 
completed a building survey, which was carried 
out under the direction of the extension division 
of Iowa University. 

—Endicott, N. Y. The school board is com- 
pleting an extensive building program involving 
the enlargement of the high school and the erec- 

(Concluded on Page 94) 
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Wooster Safe- Groove Stair Treads 
protect the interior stairways in the 
new Hartwell Public School, on the 
Springfield Pike, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Safety is built into Wooster Safe- 
Groove Treads. The foot can’t slip 
on the carborundum ribs and the 
deep longitudinal grooves catch and 
hold out of harms way, matches, pen- 


cils, rubber bands and other litter 
which might cause accidents. 


Economy and durability are outstand- 
ing features of Wooster Safe-Groove 
Treads. They are easily installed on 
new or old stairways of any type. 
The deep anti-slip ribs extend clear 
to the bottom of the treads. The ribs 
and the metal base wear slowly and 
evenly, giving many years of hard 
service. 


nied eae al THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD CO. 
SefeCGroove Treads: a caine P. ©, Box 198-C Wooster, Ohio 
way in the Hartwell Public School. 


These stairs have Safety T reads 11 feet 
long and 3 inches wide, carborundum 


filled with noising and square back, 
S=—== Wooster 
SAFE—” GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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Complete protection 
for school property 
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AGE FENCE placed around schools and playgrounds 
keeps children within due bounds and, affords adequate 


and economical protection to buildings and equipment. 


Its square link fabric is easily adaptable to the erection 


of baseball back-stops, tennis courts and athletic field en- 


closures, window guards, etc. 


Page is sturdily constructed of copper bearing steel or 


Armco Ingot Iron (purest iron made). It is heavily 


a aa 


galvanized after weaving to prevent rust. All fittings 


are covered with a super-heavy coat of zinc. 


There is a distributor near you who will gladly give you 


the benefit of his experience. Write today for his name 


and address and interesting literature. No obligation. 


PAGE FENCE AND WIRE PRODUCTS ASS'N. 
215 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, DEPT. 111 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Distributing wire link products made by the 
Page Steel and Wire Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


An Associate Company of the 
American Chain Company, Incorporated 


District Offices: 


Chicago New York 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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tion of a grade school to cost $700,000. The 
grade school will be a 42-room building and will 
be known as the Henry B. Endicott School, in 
honor of one of the founders of the town. The 
building is the fifth grade school to be erected 
and will have a capacity of 5,000. 

—A general utility man in charge of school 
building maintenance has been employed by the 
school board of Belmont, Mass., since January 
last. The department has done a large amount 
of painting and repair work and has effected 
savings of from thirty to forty per cent in the 
cost of the work. 

—The Cheviot public school in Cincinnati was 
dedicated on September 11th with two pro- 
grams. Asst. Supt. E. D. Roberts spoke in the 
afternoon. In the evening addresses were made 
by Mr. F. E. Wesselman, Mr. R. E. Simmons, 
Supt. R. E. Condon, Mr. W. J. Shroder, Mr. J. H. 
Marckworth, Mr. C. W. Handman, and Mr. L. J. 
Mueller. Mr. H. E. Hannaford was the archi- 
tect of the building. 

—New Britain, Conn. Supt. S. H. Holmes, in 
his twentieth annual report to the board, recom- 
mends a building program to include improve- 
ments to the school plant in every section of the 
city. Supt. Holmes called attention to the need 
of adequate accommodations for the _ school 
population and to meet the rapid growth of the 
city. 

—Forsythe, Mo. A local citizen has offered 
to donate one dollar for every two dollars sub- 
scribed to a fund for a new school of the Ozarks. 

Supt. I. O. Winslow of Providence, R. I., in 
his annual report to the school board, directed 
special attention to the need of extensive repairs 
and improvements to the school plant, and to 
the necessity of increased appropriations to pre- 
vent a decline in the condition of the buildings. 

Supt. Winslow pointed out that efforts to in- 
crease school accommodations during the past 
year have largely resulted in the formation of 
plans for construction in the near future. One 
new school will be completed during the present 
year. 

—Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
effected the sale of $300,000 in additional school 
bonds. The sale of the bonds will pay for the 
schools now being built. Only $250,000 worth 
of the $970,000 bond issue have been sold and 
it is expected that the peak of the expenses on 





the bond issue will be reached within the next 
ten months with work now in progress on the 
Clay, Monroe, and North Topeka junior high 
schools. 

—An election was held in September to vote 
bonds for a new high school at Inman, Kans. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. The school board has 
purchased federal government bonds to the 
amount of $62,000. The money was taken from 
the school sinking fund and will be used as a 
practical investment. 


—When the Boston public schools opened on 
September 14 with more than 125,000 pupils in 
attendance, a definite step forward in the hous- 
ing situation was effected. A number of new 
buildings for high schools and elementary 
schools were ready at that time, in accordance 
with a building program laid out by the school 
board. 

Two new schools were occupied—the East 
Boston High School and the Memorial High 
School for Girls in Roxbury. The former cost 
$1,124,010 and the latter $1,494,672. These are 
two of the ten new structures to be in use by 
January first, affording increased accommoda- 
tions for many pupils in congested districts. 

On October 15th the eight-room elementary 
school in the Shurtleff district, South Boston, 
costing $174,000, and the annex to the Charles- 
town high school, costing $82,776, were com- 
pleted. In November, the eleven-room elemen- 
tary school in the Lewis district, costing $246,- 
740, will be ready for use. In January, the 
building for the Bennett district, costing $101,- 
000, and one in the Minot district, costing 
$187,000, will be opened. 

The new buildings, erected at an aggregate 
cost of $3,860,815, represent a large program of 
construction. There is still much work ahead 
with the $6,000,000 made available for con- 
struction with this year’s tax levy, and a be- 
ginning must be made on the $10,000,000 pro- 
gram authorized by last year’s legislature. 

—The voters of District No. 1, Willsboro, N. 
Y., will vote in November on a proposition to 
issue $150,000 in bonds for a high school build- 
ing. A suitable site will be selected for the loca- 
tion of the school. 

—Cleveland, O. The opening of thirteen new 
school buildings, the annexation of six, and the 
renaming of a number of old schools, mark the 





progress of the school plant since 1922. The 
new schools include the Adams, the Henry, the 
Jefferson, the Audubon, the Collinwood, the 
Sunbeam, the Franklin, the Revere, the Cleve- 
land, the Mt. Auburn, the Longfellow, the Eu- 
clid Park, and the Alcott schools. The Perry 
school, now under construction, will shortly re- 
place the portable structures on that site. 

—New York, N. Y. Secretary Joseph Miller 
of the board of education recently displayed an 
attractive exhibit of photographs, showing the 
evolution of schoolhouse construction in the city 
and the advance made in construction from 1812 
to the present time. 


The set of pictures begins with an old frame 
school in Brooklyn, erected in 1812. It also 
contains pictures of schools erected in 1839, 
1849, 1865, 1879, 1883, 1888, 1898, 1904, 1905, 
1907, 1924, and 1926. There is also a set of 
pictures showing the advances made in the con- 
struction of high school buildings. 


—Wheaton, Ill. A community high school 
has recently been completed, at a cost of 
$500,000. An addition to one of the elementary 
schools has been occupied, and a new grade 
building costing $100,000 will be ready for use 
about Thanksgiving time. 

—In his recent report, Secy. G. W. Gerwig of 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., board of education makes 
the following statement: “In 1911 all the 
schools of the city were rated on a scale of 1,000 
points, with the then new Colfax School as a 
standard, sub-dividing the rating according to 
relative importance as follows: Construction, 
250 points; efficiency in plan 250; fire risk 200; 
heating plant 75; ventilating plant 50; sanitary 
plant 50; natural light 50; artificial light 25; 
furniture 25; playgrounds 25. Rated upon this 
scale the general average for all school build- 
ings in 1911 was 592 points out of the possible 
perfect score of 1,000. In 1926 this general 
average rating for all schools had been brought 
up, through the various improvements, to 836 
points out of a perfect score of 1,000, an im- 
provement in the past 14 years of 244 points. 
The improvements in the year 1925 increased 
the average rating of all buildings 26 points. 
All new buildings, of course, meet the full re- 
quirements for a perfect score of 1,000 points 
except where it is impossible to secure sufficient 
vacant play space.” 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the result 
of experience, a quarter of a century devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods by this Company. The best you can 
buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to 
select from, nothing but approved and guar- 
anteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thru- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 


ANDERSON Established 1900 INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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AN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 

The city of Canton, Ohio, is enjoying the 
advantages of a new administration building 
for the school system. The building houses the 
executive offices of the board of education, the 
offices of the department of superintendents, in- 
cluding the offices of Supt. Wilson Hawkins and 
of his assistants and supervisors, and the offices 
of the secretary of the board of education and 
of his assistants. Space is also given in the 
building to the city normal school and to the 
supplies department of the board. The building 
contains an auditorium ample to seat the teach- 
ing staff of the city and suited for meetings and 
conferences. The city of Canton, under the 
direction of Superintendent Hawkins, is con- 
ducting an extensive building program, begun in 
1913, and including 13 buildings of which nine 
have been put in service. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT JANITORIAL 
EFFICIENCY 
Arthur J. Peel 

The town of Wellesley, Massachusetts, has the 


distinction of spending more on public educa- 
tion than any other town or city in Massachu- 
setts. But there are other things to be dis- 
covered by an inquisitive visitor, which are sig- 
nificant. For instance: The school department 
thinks so highly of the janitorial force that spe- 
cial lectures were given weekly to the janitors 
during the winter months, on such subjects as 
lighting, heating, with special attention to fuels, 
their various properties; furnace and _ boiler 
management, the history of all kinds of coal, 
and other subjects of interest and profit to 
school janitors. ‘These lectures were given by 
an accredited instructor authorized by the state 
department of education at Boston. At the 
close of the course, the janitors were invited 
to submit questions relative to the work taken, 
and these revealed a degree of understanding 
and appreciation highly commendable to the 
force. 

The attitude of the school department toward 
the janitorial force may be best expressed in the 
words of the superintendent, Dr. 8S. Monroe 
Graves, “We consider the janitor a very im- 
portant person in our school work, and we ex- 
pect much from him.” Wellesley is not a large 
town; it has eleven schools, but these schools 
are so much above the average, as regards qual- 
ity of instruction, that several private schools 
have been obliged to close their doors for lack 
of pupils, the parents having selected the public 
schools in preference. Since Wellesley is con- 
sidered to be a town of well-to-do people and is 
withal a college town, this is significant. 

The janitorial force is engaged on a yearly 
basis, each janitor contracting with the school 
committee to fulfill his duties for a given sum. 
This is paid to him in 24 semi-monthly pay 
ments. In Wellesley no problem exists as to 
how to keep janitors occupied during the sum 
mer months. Considerable thought has been 
given to this aspect of janitorial service, and a 
solution was found by raising the entire status 
of the school janitor. Just how this works was 
described by Dr. Graves: In the elementary 
schools the janitor is the only man in the school, 
and because of this fact he is given responsi 
bilities that bring him into close contact with 
the teaching staff. For example, it has been 
found that considerable saving can be effected 
by having all supplies, material, and equipment 
delivered to each school direct, as ordered, in- 
stead of having it shipped to a central stores 
and then delivered to schools, on requisition as 
required. But this means that each school re 
quires a storekeeper; this is one of the janitor’s 
duties. But how does this make summer work 
for the force? The superintendent has found 
that supplies, material, and equipment may be 
conveniently ordered at the end of the school 
year; he has also found it practicable to stock 
up each school with one year’s supplies. Here 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, CANTON, OHIO. 


then, is work which occupies the janitors for a 
few weeks at least; stocking, packing, and ar- 
ranging the school supplies for the coming year. 

In a comparatively small school district this 
plan works perfectly; yet the very means 
adopted by Dr. Graves to insure economy of 
consumption and minimum orders for new sup- 
plies and material, might be well considered 
by much larger communities. A very careful 
record of consumption by school, class, and 
group, has been maintained for some time by 
principals and teachers; these records have heen 
summarized and accumulated in the office of the 
school superintendent, and there are now avail- 
able statistics that reveal in very great detail, 
an accurate ratio of supply and material con- 
sumption, covering a period sufficiently long to 
establish reliable averages. This record has 
created a standard known and accepted by all 
concerned. The matter of “stores control” 
under a system such as that prevailing in Wel- 
lesley, means that it is pre-controlled. Of 
course, adjustments are taking place all the 
time, but these are within a known area, and do 
not permit of serious waste or leakage. 


Then, a summer school creates further em- 
ployment for the janitorial staff, and requires 
at least an hour or two of their time each day 
on which the classes meet which is during a 
seven-week period. 

Many cities and towns will envy Wellesley 
in this respect, that it has not to contend with 
labor unions regarding what shall and what 
shall not be done by janitors. For example, a 
lot of the apparatus used in the playgrounds 
was installed by the janitorial force; the swings 
were put up by them. If a platform is required 
for any purpose, it is the janitor who does it, 
with necessary help. 

On the subject of additional help, it is inter- 
esting to learn that Dr. Graves has worked out 
a policy by which janitorial help is pooled, when 
occasion calls for it. Many small building jobs, 
repairs, and improvements have been carried 
out entirely by three or four of the janitors 
working together during spare time in the sum- 
mer months. This semi-mobile force has done 
such valuable work for the Wellesley schools 
that one begins to understand why the janitor 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ ROOM, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, CANTON, OHIO. 
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DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 
Built By Locker Specialists 


In the new million and a half dollar Denfeld Senior High 
School of Duluth, Minnesota, many novel ideas have 
been incorporated. 


One of the features which attracts your attention as you 
glance down the long spacious corridors is the unique 
arrangement of the recessed Durabilt Lockers, every 
fourth section consisting of nine box lockers, the balance 
of the sections being single tier three party lockers. 


Each section of box lockers provides a group of nine 
individuals with separate and secure storage for their 
hats, books, lunches, etc., while the three adjoining lock- 
ers provide space for their coats and other wraps. 


Durabilt Box Lockers are also placed under the work 
benches in the manual training room, to provide secure, 
efficient and neat storage of tools, aprons, jumpers, etc. 





This ideal arrangement of Box Lockers is not limited to 
school shop use only, but could be profitably utilized by 


. . Durabilt Three Party Lockers, Main Floor Corridor, 
industrial concerns as well. 


Denfeld Senior High School. 
Should you contemplate the purchase of locker equip- 

ment, a Durabilt Representative would consider it a 

pleasure to be called on to assist in the preparation of 

plans, specifications and estimates. 


If you desire a copy of our new locker handbook, just 
phone our nearest Sales Office or write direct to Aurora 
and it will be forwarded immediately. 


Denfeld Senior High School, Duluth, Minnesota. 





Durabilt Tool Lockers in Manual Training Department, | 
Denfeld Senior High School. 


M0 better built than Durabilt!” 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., Se AURORA, ILL. 
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wae Greats School, 


R. ‘ain aeihe, 
Equipped throughout by 
Chamberlin. 


Fresh Air Without 
Draught—Sunshine 
Without Glare 


Truscon Donovan Awning Type 


HE leadership that Chamberlin has ma.ntained 

for 33 years is well evidenced in the modern 
school. Here too Chamberlin is the accepted stand: 
ard—and the reasons are obvious. 





The effectiveness of Chamberlin Weather Strip is 
brought about by two all-important factors—the 
skillful design of the equipment and the accuracies 
of its installation. Chamberlin leaves nothing to 
chance. It manufactures its weather strips and does 
its own installing. Further, Chamberlin guarantees 
its equipment “for the life of the building” and a 
nation-wide organization is available to give 
immediate service should this ever be required. 
Chamberlin gives double protection—protection of 
correct design and correct installation—protection 
of a responsible service-guarantee and an organi- 
zation to back it. 


Write for Booklet 


Windows are school windows, spe- 
cially designed to provide the 
proper diffusion of light and the 
better regulation of natural venti- 
lation in school rooms. In Truscon 
Donovan Windows fire safety is an 
important feature. Double Con- 
tact Weathering excludes rain and 
wind and dirt. They can be con- 








CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 


West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
100 Sales and Service Branches Throughout the United States 


Note this ingen- 
ious modern solu- 
tion of the com- 
bined shade and 
ventilation prob- 
lems in the 


veniently cleaned from the inside. 
They operate quietly without pole. 
May be used just like an awning. 
Are built throughout of permanent, 
rust-resisting copper steel. 


Truscon Donovan 
Awning Type 
Windows. All 
Sash operate from 
the lower as man- 
ual, or separately. 
A child can open 
or close all sashes 
at once with ease. 


A catalogue fully describing 
these windows will be sent 
to you free upon request. 


CHAMBERLIN 


Dae 


INCE 1893-THE STANDARD 





TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY Youngstown, Ohio 


— Stocked by dealers in all Principal Cities. 


= YRUSCON 
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_ - AWNING TYPE WINDOWS 
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Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


i 


Please send me free copy of your illustrated book. 





Name 
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MILCOR-S 
Firesafe,Crack-free 
Wall Construction 


Even walls supported by wood studs are 
fire resistant YT ecammened by plaster or 
Milcor Stay-Rib or Netmesh Metal Lath. 
Walls so built have been accorded a One 
Hour Rating by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories (as compared with a 4-minute rat- 
ing for plaster on combustible lath.) This 
full hour of protection assures plenty 
of time for the safe escape of everyone 
in the building. It allows plenty of 
time for the fire department to arrive 
before a fire can cause serious damage. 

























For permanence as well as firesafeness, 
specify Milcor‘*Expansion’’ Corner Bead 
and Milcor “Expansion” Casings 
(Patented), used with Milcor Metal Lath 


as shown above. 








Be sure to consult the Milcor engineering 
division before proceeding definitely with 
your plans. Nocost or obligation — and 
it may save much money and many lives. 
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is held in such high regard by the superintend- 
ent and the school board. A busy janitor is 
seldom discontented, when he is busy in the 
right way; the majority of the school janitors 
have been on the staff for a number of years, 
two or three for thirty years and more. There 
can be no doubt that this contentment is due 
largely to the encouragement received to increase 
their own efficiency, and to the opportunities 
given to extend their sphere of useful activity. 
The percentage of janitorial expense to total 
expense is about seven per cent; the total cost 
of school operations being .124. 

Perhaps one factor which makes for increased 
efficiency in regard to janitorial matters is that 
the engagement and supervision of the jani- 
torial force is directly under the jurisdiction of 
the school board, and is not a prerogative of 
the board of selectmen, or a town council or 
committee. The absence of divided authority 
is a boon that any school department may well 
prize and value. And when the opportunity is 
improved as well as it has been in the town of 
Wellesley, it furnishes one more reason why 
school affairs and appointments should be under 
the jurisdiction of the school administration or 
management. 


It happens frequently that in studying a small 
organization, one may see exemplified principles 
that are applicable to much larger systems. The 
method of handling the janitorial force in Wel- 
lesley, furnishes an illustration of this. It is 
worth considering, however, that in school man 
agement the greater efficiency of one branch of 
activity depends very largely on efficiency along 
another line, as for example, the method of pur 
chasing and distribution of supplies to which 
reference has been made. At the first blush 
there would seem to be little relationship be- 
tween this method and janitorial efficiency, yet 
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would the walls burn 
too quickly to permit 


safe escape? 


Better Plastering on a base of MizZCGR; 


Metal Lath and Allied Products 


will prevent the most severe fire from spreading for 
at least one hour from the room in which the fire starts. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Kansas City, Mo. La Crosse, Wis. 


there is a point of contact here that means a 
great deal when it is worked out along scientific 
and simple lines, not only in that it is a means 
of providing work for the janitor in a slack 
season, but also that it eliminates an expense 
of stores administration and control, together 
with such incidentals as handling charges, re- 
shipping, and so forth. 
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Send Coupon 
for Your Free 
Copies 


You will find these two Milcor books — 
“Modern Modes in Better Plastering"’ 
and “‘Milcor Architectural Guide” ex- 
tremely helpful in planning new build- 
ings or remodeling old ones. 


‘‘Modern Modes” is a treatise on the 
modern vogue in period texture, color- 
tone plastering. It illustrates the use of 
Milcor Metal Lath,‘ Expansion’’ Corner 
Bead and other Milcor Firesafe Metal 
Products. The “Guide” presents authori- 
tative information on firesafe roofing, 
ventilators, skylights, metal casings, 
architectural ornaments, etc. 

Both books are being used extensively 


in class study in schools and colleges 
throughout the country. Both are FREE. 























PROMPTNESS IN DISPOSING 
CARDED EQUIPMENT 


(Concluded from Page 56) 
well be said as an admonition to that tardy 
school board who has been in the habit of put- 
ting off the disposal of discarded equipment 
until it has depreciated in value, as in most 
instances it will in a remarkably short time.— 


F. Y. H. 


OF DIS- 





OFFICERS OF THE NEW YORK CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


The woman in the center of the picture is Mrs. Albert W. Weaver of Buffalo, who was elected president. 


Seated 


on either side are Mrs. Guerdon B. Miller of Troy, third vice-president, and Mrs. Alfred H. Rennie of Albany, treas- 


urer. 
Jamestown. 


The women standing are Mrs. Samuel Brown, director for Gloversville, and Mrs. Harry Baldwin, director for 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 
EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT 


Cooperating with architect and superintendent 
to meet all needs at minimum cost 


Formerly State Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Massachussets, 1912-23 


Service available to HOTEL WINDERMERE 
Architects and Schoo! Boards CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 











CARL F. PILAT 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Specialist in the design and development of 

Institution Grounds and Playground Parks 


Associated Technical Advisory Corporation Consulting Engineers 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 


15 Park Row New York City 










LESLIE E, WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 








NEWS OF THES 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


—The members of the Providence, R. L, 
school committee have discovered that the fire 
escapes on the Marieville and Centredale schools 
are unsafe. Every precaution is taken, it is 
said to prevent the use of the fire escapes, and 
even the windows leading to them are bolted to 
prevent any forgetting child from using them in 
leaving a building in case of fire. 

—wWilliam C. Bradt is the new member of the 
school board at Shorewood, a suburb of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. ‘My policy,” he says, “will be to pro- 
mote the finest schools possible.” 

—Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
reorganized for the next year with the election 
of Mr. John H. Linn as president, Mr. Chester 
Woodward as vice-president, and Mr. M. C. Hol- 
man as clerk. 

—New Rochelle, N. Y. Three members of the 
board of education resigned on September 30th 
because of the recent action of the board in vot- 
ing to drop the name of Woodrow Wilson for 
the high school. 

—Buffalo, N. Y. G. H. Marmon, assistant 
corporation counsel, and Daniel J. Kenefict, 
attorney for Frederick Becker, have filed briefs 
with the state department of education opposing 
the reinstatement of Daniel J. Sweeney to his 
former position of deputy superintendent in 
charge of business affairs. Mr. Becker was 
named as Mr. Sweeney’s successor by a majority 
vote of the board of education nearly three 
months ago. He has been holding the position 
since, the state department having denied Mr. 
Sweeney’s petition that Mr. Becker’s pay be held 
up until a legal decision is rendered. Mr. 
Sweeney has contended that he was removed 
illegally as no charges were preferred and no 
hearing held. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
considered a policy to be adopted for the schools 
of St. Louis County, in event of a merger of the 
city and county school systems. 

—Columbia City, Ind. An injunction has 
been granted in the Whitey Circuit Court re- 
straining Henry Kreider, a trustee of Cleveland 








B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 
Landscape Architect and Town Planner 
Designer of 
SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS 






ALFRED KELLOGG 
Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Itumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, 


WALTER E. GILLHAM 
ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 


Specializing in The Design of Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Electric Wiring and Refrigeration Systems. 
409 Interstate Bidg. 








CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Piumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects 


512 Sellwood Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 









Guardian Building Cleveland. Ohio 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 


Boston Massachusetts. | 








POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 


WELLS & HUDSON 


Architects & Engineers 










Specializing in School and College 
Buildings in Northern New England 


Hanover, N. H. 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 
9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, III 


Established 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the last 27 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


First National Bank Bidg. CHICAGO 








township, from awarding contracts for a new 
high school to cost $114,000. 

—Lima, O. The school board has taken steps 
toward salvaging thousands of dollars’ worth of 
equipment for the seventeen school buildings. 
All seats, desks, chairs and other furniture will 
be concentrated in a storeroom and two men will 
be regularly employed for repair work. It is 
the first organized effort of the board to reclaim 
school fixtures. 

Another step in improved business procedure 
is the abolishment of the bonus system for the 
payment of janitors in the winter months. Dur- 
ing the war period janitors were paid a bonus 
of ten per cent for the five cold months of the 
year. The new plan calls for increases in 
salary. 

—The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has dis- 
solved an injunction of the Henry Circuit Court, 
which restrained the Lacie graded school dis- 
trict from maintaining a school, on the ground 
that the courts ought not to interfere with the 
functions of the state board of education. The 
court held that the state board has authority to 
abolish any graded school district which does 
not observe the law with respect to the quality 
of teachers employed and with respect to the 
required pupil population. 

—Lowell, Mich. The board of education has 
installed a new accounting system. 

—Dayton, O. The school board has tenta- 
tively adopted a uniform wage scale for main- 
tenance employees in the various buildings. 
The wages are based on the size of the school, 
the equipment furnished, and the diversity of 
duties to be performed. The new plan elimi- 
nates the haphazard system of salary increases 
and places all employees with equal duties, on 
the same salary basis. 

The schools are divided into six groups. 
Engineers in the first group will receive $200 
per month, in the second, $155, in the others, 
$130. Custodians at Roosevelt school (first 
group), will receive $120 per month, those in 
group two, $150; group three $140; group five, 
$125, and group six, $160. 

Janitors in all groups will receive $105, except 
an added man at Roosevelt during the winter, 
who will receive $90. Each janitress will re- 
ceive $90, except one at Jackson, who will be 
paid $60. Firemen are paid a uniform rate of 


$120 per month in all classes. A total of thirty 
janitors and thirteen janitresses will be em- 
ployed. There will be 31 engineers, one at each 
of the school buildings. 

—Van Horne, Ia. The school board has ruled 
that all children who become 5 years of age 
before December first, may be admitted to the 
kindergarten during the fall term. Under the 
rule, children who have not reached the age of 
5 years are given 90 days of grace. 

—Attorney General Carlstrom of Illinois has 
ruled that it is unlawful for a school board to 
purchase or build a schoolhouse unless author- 
ized by a majority of votes at a called election. 
The school board may, however, authorize im- 
provements and additions, when needed. On all 
other matters regarding the building or the 
selection of a site, the voters must give their 
approval. 

—The school board of East Moline, IIl., has 
adopted a rule which permits enforcement of the 
age restriction on children entering the schools 
for the first time. 

Under the rule, all beginners in kindergarten 
or first grade must present a birth certificate 
upon application for entrance. The rule be- 
comes effective immediately. 

—Dayton, O. The school board has _ been 
asked to approve a plan of Business Manager 
John Graham for a basic wage scale for mainte- 
nance men in the different school buildings. 


—Wabash, Ind. The school board has taken 
steps to install a cafeteria in the new high 
school. The cafeteria will serve lunch at noon 
to teachers and students. 


—Elgin, Ill. The school board has begun a 
study of high school memberships in Greek 
Letter fraternities prohibited by state laws. 
More than twenty high school boys who have 
been prominent in school activities have been 
called before the board members. 

—An appeal to F. P. Graves, New York Com- 
missioner of Education, for a reversal of a de- 
cision of the board of education of New York 
City barring the American Civil Liberties Union 
from holding a free speech meeting in one of the 
high schools has been made by Rev. J. H. 
Holmes, acting chairman of the Union. The re- 
versal was asked on the grounds of “substantial 
damage” to the Union’s reputation and to the 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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\ Years roll by. Styles may change. Conditions vary. 
But Youth—never! Jostling, kicking, struggling, 
heedlessly abusive youngsters tear through evening- 
crowded locker-rooms. A yank at the door. A tug ona 
hook. The locker-door slams—and the room is empty. 


That is the sort of strain under which Medart Steel Lockers must 
stand up. They are built for it. They are warp-proof. Doors can't 
sag. And they keep their clean, attractive appearance. That's why 


MEDART 
STEEL 
LOCKERS 


“The Standard 
by which all Lockers are judged”’ 





Medart Steel Lockers are considered the standard by which all 
lockers are judged. Write for Locker Catalog A-2. ces 


Gymnasium Equipment 


Medart equipment is found in the finest 
outfitted gymnasiums throughout the 
country. The perpetuation of the ideals 
of Fred Medart, who in 1873 started 
the manufacture of gymnasium equip- 
ment, is responsible for the widespread 
practice of considering Medart the 
standard. Complete description of the 
most modern gymnasium apparatus 
made will be found in g2-page Catalog 
L-6. Send for it 


Playground Equipment 


Three requirements must be met with 
in designing playground apparatus—at- 
tractiveness tothe child, absolute safety 
under the most severe treatment, and a 
rugged durability which will withstand 
all weather conditions over a long pe- 
riod of time. The Medart organization, 
with a wealth of experience, have built 
all of these qualities into Medart Play- 
ground Apparatus. Send for 40-page 
Catalog M-s5 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CoO. 


3530 DeKalbSt. + + 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DETROIT 


r ¢ ¢ §t. Louis, Mo. 


HICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELI 
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lean, Sanitary School Books help to make 


Clean Minds, 


Bodies and Habits 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Stress emphatically 


Cleanliness in the Schoolroom by having books transferred 
from one pupil to another in Neat, Clean Holden Covers. 


San MeL ES 


Holden Patent Book 


Miles C. Holden, President 


(Continued from Page 100) 
service it claims to be rendering to the people 
by the protection of minority and individual 
rights. 

—Miss Emma L. Hommel has been named 
principal of the Wogaman school, Dayton, Ohio. 

—Supt. C. H. Carick of Three Rivers was 
elected president of the superintendents’ asso- 
ciation of St. Joseph County, Michigan. 

—J. R. Bullington of Little Rock, Ark., is the 
new superintendent at Ashdown, Ark. 

—The Chicago school system carries a deficit 
of twenty million dollars and is short thirty 
thousand school seats. It is proposed as a 
matter of economy to cut out some vocational 
studies which has met with opposition, and 
which prompts the Chicago Tribune to say: 
“There is far too much criticism of the school 
administration and it is a disconcerting fact that 
this criticism comes largely from those within 
the school system itself, chiefly from the 
teachers. Superintendent McAndrew is one of 
the best superintendents ever at the head of the 
Chicago public schools. He had a difficult task 
to face when he came here. He took office at 
the close of a regime notable for its disregard 
of the pupils’ real interests. It is not his fault 
if changes he has instituted have seemed radical. 
He made the pupil first, and the education of the 
pupil the primary object to which all else must 
be subservient. If what he has done has 
seemed radical to some it only proves how far 
from the proper pedagogic ideal certain mem- 
bers of the school system had strayed.” 

—Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, former state super- 
intendent of Pennsylvania, has been made direc- 
tor of the Eastman Kodak Company’s teaching 
experiment with classroom films. Ten cities 
have been chosen for the experiments. These 
are Rochester, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Springfield, 
Mass., Atlanta, and Winston-Salem, N. Car. 

—Waukegan, Ill. The Circuit Court of Lake 
County has entered an order favoring the 
objectors in the recent high school controversy 
affecting a number of villages in the western 
part of the county. The court ruled that the 
district is illegally organized and that the board 
of education is without power, having no right to 
serve in its capacity. The ruling was made on 
the basis of a similar decision on school district 





organization made by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois. 

The villages affected are 
Lake Villa, Grayslake, 
Round Lake, Ingleside, 
Fox Lake, and Hainesville. 
A community high school 
district for these villages 
was organized about a 
year ago when the propo- 
sition was carried by a 
majority vote. Another 
election was held and the 
board of education mem- 
bers selected. 

While the board was 
giving consideration to 
possible locations for the 
high school, 100 property 
owners banded and action 
was’ started preventing 
building of a community 
high school. 

—Dubuque, Ia. A new 
system of requisitions for 
supplies has been adopted 
by the school board. In 
place of each teacher mak- 
ing a requisition for sup- 
ples, the teacher makes a 
requisition upon the prin- 
cipal, and the principal 
requisitions only such ma- 
terial or supplies as the 
building cannot supply. 
Supplies for special de- 
partments are ordered by 
the heads of the depart- 
ments. 


The board of education. 
with the cooperation of 
the building superintend- 
ent, has completed an in- 
spection of the contents of 
school buildings. The in- 
spection revealed much 
valuable equipment, valued 
at more than $1,000, stored 
in the basements of the 
schools. The equipment in- 

(Concluded on Page 104) 
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The best of child literature 
and the best of music—are both in these 
inspiring new books 


NEVER were supplementary 
readers like these! Gay, beau- 
tiful books—full of spar- 
kling little poems and stately, 
marching truths. Kings, bells, 
and clocks—and far-away 
tales . . . all held together 
with music. Actual music! 
With these books you teach 
rhythm of thought and move- 
ment—with the rhythm of 
rich, strange, beautiful sounds. 
At the end of each exquisite 
lesson, are listed the Victor 
Records you should sing or 
hear. Tschaikowsky’s uncan- 
nily lovely “The Witch,” after 
a Hallowe’en poem. Darling 
old Christmas folk songs and 


Behr’s “Tinkling Bells,” after 
the Fir Tree Legend. They in- 
duce a listening quiet, a reach- 
ing-out toward beauty you 
could never otherwise obtain! 

These six Music APPRECIA- 
TION READERS are highly ap- 
proved by both reading and 
music supervisors. They are 
basal readers in music appre- 
ciation. They correlate the best 
of child literature with the 
best of music! Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella, their author, is well 
known as a writer of music for 
children. She is said by an 
eastern critic to have “an al- 
most uncanny insight into the 
mind of a child.” The third 


book of the series is just off the 
press. See it. A joyous text— 
in three lively colors—linked 
richly with many haunting, 
soft melodies. And you have, 
with Victor Records and the 
Victrola, the /iving music .. . 
played by master musicians, 
or sung by the sweetest voices 
the world knows. 

Ask for more information 
about the KINSCELLA READERS 
IN Music APPRECIATION. 
Write us. Or address the pub- 
lishers direct: The University 
Publishing Co., 1126 Q Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Also ask us 
more about Victor Records and 
Victrolas in classroom work. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Roxboro Junior 
High School, 
Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 


Wallace G. Nesbitt, 
Director of Schools 





John H. Graham 
& Co., 
Architects, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Roxboro Junior High School Has Ideal 
Window Ventilating and Cleaning Facilities. 


Williams Reversible Window Fixtures pro- 
vide these important and essential features in 


this modern school. 


These windows can be operated the same as 
the ordinary double hung window but at the 
same time either or both of the sash can be 
tilted at any angle furnishing ideal window 


ventilating facilities. 


The complete reversibility of the sash per- 
mits window cleaning from inside the room 


with ease and absolute safety. 


Let us send you further particulars. 


Williams Reversible Window equipment is 
installed only by factory trained mechanics 
assuring efficient workmanship and _ proper 
operation of equipment. 


WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY 


East 37th St. and Perkins Ave. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





**+ Over 300 Ohio schools equipped with 





(Concluded from Page 102) 
cluded desks, manual training benches and equip- 
ment for home economics. All material which 
cannot be used in the schools will be placed 
on sale. 

—Los Angeles, Calif. The school board has 
begun a campaign against high school frater- 
nities with the suspension of a number of the 
members of the high school football team. The 
players are suspected of membership in these 
societies in violation of the California law. 

—During the consideration of a school site 
question involving some $200,000, the school 
board of Upper Merion, near Norristown, Pa., 
excluded the reporters, and locked the doors. 
It is believed that a survey will be made before 
the site question is settled. 

—The Chicago board of education has been 
subjected in recent years to more criticisms than 
any other similar body. There is a tendency now 
to defend the board and the superintendent as 
voiced in an editorial in the Chicago Tribune, 
which closes by saying: ‘One may not always 
agree with what Mr. McAndrew does or what 
the school board does. But when constant criti- 
cism is directed against a consistent policy of 
making the interests of Chicago’s 500,000 schoo! 
children the paramount interest of every mem- 
ber of the public school system, then the critics 
lay themselves open to the charge of being 
carpers and trouble makers.” 

—Lucius F. Hallett, president of the Denver, 
Colo., board of education has tendered his 
resignation as he intends to remove to Portland, 
Oregon. 

—Lax attendance of school board members is 
being scored by the New Bedford, Mass., Times. 
One member missed twelve meetings out of 17. 
Only one member attended all meetings. The 
newspaper adds: “One of the worst net results 
of this slackness in the matter of attendance 
has been that certain important meetings had to 
be postponed through lack of quorums. Anyone 
familiar with the procedure of affairs at meet- 
ings of deliberative or executive bedies will un- 
derstand how seriously postponements impede 
their progress. In many cases interest is lost 
in the case which was to be handled, and even 
at a subsequent gathering it cannot be given 
one-half the effective action which it deserved.” 


‘¢*Williams’’ 


fixtures. «+ 





Three members of the New Rochelle, N. Y., 
board of education, resigned because the board 
changed the name of the new high school from 
the Woodrow Wilson High School to the New 
Rochelle High School. The members who 
resigned are Hugh McGovern, Arthur T. Leon 
and E. Irving Hanson. They said the name 
changing action was “an affront to the good will 
of the people of New Rochelle, an unacceptable 
rebuff to the memory of our war President, and 
an unjustified reflection of discredit on the good 
faith of the board that unanimously adopted the 
name originally.” 

—‘As the school goes, so the nation goes; 
as the nation goes, so the world goes,” said 
Dr. W. A. Ganfield of Carroll College, 
Waukesha, at the county school board convention 
held at West Bend, Wis. Other speakers were 
John F. Shaw who spoke on “Rural School Stand- 
ards” and “Education in Wisconsin,” in the 
latter address telling of the proposed improve- 
ments in the educational system of the state; 
Chas. L. Harper, who spoke on “Co-operation” 
and who answered a question box, and Miss 
Humphrey who spoke on the use of the daily 
paper in the schoolroom. All of these speakers 
were from the state department of education. 
Supt. M. T. Buckley spoke on “Needs of Our 
Schools.” 

—Disagreement has risen between the Dela- 
ware, Ohio, board of education and Supt. W. R. 
Ash over the purchase of supplies. Members 
of the board contend that all prospective pur- 
chases should be authorized by the board. Mr. 
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INFLUENCE AT HOME 


In the early years children learn so quickly and 
so easily that what is learned in the nursery 
school will be as quickly unlearned at home if 
the aims and methods there are different. What 
is learned at home will remain, for the home in- 
fluence is the greatest influence. The home in- 
fluence is greater for two reasons; first because 
a child is in the home more hours than he is in 
the nursery school, and second because the emo- 
tional tie and therefore the emotional drive is in- 
comparably greater at home.—Abigail Eliot, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Ash holds that after the budget is ratified, 
supplies should be ordered as needed, inasmuch 
as it is not always expedient to wait for a 
board meeting to issue a requisition. At a 
board meeting he recently said: “It is absolutely 
impossible to get the board together every time 
we need a piece of chalk for the schools, and 
as long as we have emergency needs, I will 
make certain purchases if I have to pay for 
them out of my own pocket, rather than impede 
the progress of the schools.” 


—The proposal to merge the city and county of 
St. Louis, Mo., into one compact school system 
is favored by the St. Louis board of education. 
At a convention of the small school boards of 
St. Louis county, in which 91 boards were 
represented strong opposition was manifested. 
A resolution unanimously adopted says “that 
we _ pledge ourselves to defend our county 
against the attempt of the City of St. Louis to 
annex the county and abolish our schools, and 
for the protection of the education of the chil- 
dren we will use every honorable means to defeat 
annexation.” 


—Lincoln, Neb. With the annexation of the 
school districts of University Place and Bethany, 
it is the purpose of the school board to allow 
these schools to continue much as they would 
have done had the towns not been annexed. The 
officers in charge of the suburban schools will 
remain for the present year, and the funds levied 
for current expenses will be used for the schools 
during the year with separate accounts for ex- 
penditures. The floating indebtedness of the 
two places is to be eliminated. Complete con- 
solidation will be effective with the beginning 
of the next fiscal year in July. 

—Cedar Rapids, Ia. The Jefferson school has 
been remodeled by the school board for use as 
administration headquarters for the board. The 
building provides adequate accommodations for 
the school board which has previously been home- 
less. In addition to the superintendent’s office, 
the building provides space for the supervisors 
in charge of the special subjects and departments 
of the schools. 

-Litchfield, Mich. The voters voted three to 
one against a proposition to purchase a home 
for the superintendent of schools. 
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Washington Irving High School 
Greenhouse at Tarrytown, N.Y. 


You, who know, know that this school is recognized as 
the last word in design, layout and equipment. 


It is one of those splendid brick Colonial structures, so 
satisfying to look at, and so surely will continue to be, 
in the years to come. 

The leanto greenhouse or Plant Room, as it is often 
called, is goodly sized and built along the lines of our 
recommendations for such structures. 


You will note there is ample ventilation. 
There are ventilating sash at both the ridge and below 


| 
| 


the eaves, equipped with sash operating apparatus, mak- 
ing the air control easy and positive. 

The greenhouse frame is of steel. 

All the wood is the highest grade greenhouse cypress. 
The glass is double thick, made especially for such use. 
Let us remind you of our Advisory Service. A service 
based on a broad experience acquired during years of 
specializing in the school field. A service available to 
you without obligation. 


Yes, you are right, we did furnish 14 greenhouses to as 
many different Detroit schools. 


& BurnhamG. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


EASTERN FACTORY 

IRVINGTON, N. ¥ 
NEW YORK 
IRVINGTON 

CLEVELAND 
1304 ULMER BLDG 
BUFFALO 

JACKSON BLDG 


NEW YORK 

30 E 42ND ST 
DENVER 
1247 SO. EMERSON ST 
GREENSBORO 
NO. CAROLINA 
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WESTERN 


MONTREAL 
124 STANLEY ST 


FACTORY 
DES PLAINES, ILL ST 
PHILADELPHIA 
LAND TITLE BLDG 


CANADIAN FACTORY 
CATHARINES, ONT 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
CONT. BK. BLDG LITTLE BLDG 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
COMMERCE BLDG 704 E. CARRIE AVE. 


TORONTO ST. CATHARINES 


HARBOR COM. BLDG ONTARIO 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Cyclone Safeguard Chain Link 
Fence is recognized by school 
authorities and school architects 
as the standard enclosure for | 
| school property. Your school 
needs Cyclone more today than 
ever to meet growing traffic dan- 

gers and protect child life. 


“Galv-After” fabric and tubular 
framework of Cyclone Chain 
| Link Fence are made of Copper- 
| Bearing Steel, for maximum en- 
durance. Despite this and other 
major improvements, Cyclone 
prices are lower today than ever 
before. 










Write for special catalog of 
fencing for school and mu- 
nicipal property, including 
Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence 
in standard and special 
designs. 


| CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 


| Waukegan, Ill., North Chicago, Ill., Cleve | 
| land, O., Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Tex. | 





Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, 
Portland, Ore. 





CYCLONE COPPER-BEARING STEEL ENDURES | 






Fence and 
rvice 






© C. F. Co. 1926 
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Interior view of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., High 
School in which Trus- 
con Plate Girder Joists 
were used. Archs.: Le- 
Roy & Newlander. 
Contrs.: DeRight Bros. 
Constr. Co. Demand 
Truscon Plate Girder 
Joists in your next 
School Construction. 


Added Safety With 
Added Economy 


Truscon Plate Girder Joists in the floor con- 
struction of your school mean three fundamental 
things:—a high degree of fire safety, a desirable 
rigidity that cuts down vibration and results in 
soundproofness, and finally a generous building 
economy. 

When Truscon Plate Girder Joists are used field 
labor is reduced to the minimum, construction 
speeded up, and the necessity for special machin- 
ery eliminated. These factors decrease con- 
struction cost. Yet in every way the require- 
ments of present day codes for school construc- 
tion are lived up to. Investigate the merits and 
economies of Truscon Plate Girder Joists now. 


Catalog free on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 


USCON 


EL JOISTS 
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Let Circle A Tackle 


your 


Seating Problem 


ET Circle A tackle the problem of providing 

seats for your football and basketball crowds. 
When Circle A tackles a seating problem, you 
can rest assured that the problem is all over. 
With Circle A Bleachers you will make the big 
gains in increased attendance that will mean 
greater gate receipts and greater support for 
your team. 


Circle A has tackled the seating problem of hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges with uniformly sat- 
isfactory results. We will gladly furnish you a 
list of users in your vicinity. 


Circle A long ago tackled the problem of build- 
ing portable and sectional bleachers that would 


be economical, comfortable and safe — and 
“licked” it to a standstill. You see the result 
below—bleachers that will sustain a weight four 
times as great as that of the number of people 
for whom they provide seats, whether that crowd 
is sitting, standing or jumping up and down. 


Let Circle A tackle your seating problem at 
once—get the seats there for the big game— 
have them ready for the opening of the basket- 
ball season. Send the coupon below and Circle A 
will tackle your Seating Problem with a rush. 





j CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
{ Newcastle, Indiana. . 
| Tackle our seating problem—We need............. ' 
| SE chap ov iesedeedwas sede bad Ue bcs sc adue (date). ‘ 

. | 
| iad od aaa 0:6. wt BA ood Satu bebe ae da ee i 
| MN bons 40 44 0h 62 6kR Ren Code eae bed bb aceedek 1 
| i ate db3.05s> hesbisscde cine eee ! 





CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 South Twenty-Fifth Street ‘ . . ‘ . 


So! 


SSINEW RULES tes 
CIREGULATIONSE: 


COMPLETE RULES IN COMPACT FORM 


The following rules and regulations were 
adopted by the school committee of Methuen, 
Mass., and represent a very successful compila- 
tion of rules that exemplify the best principles 
of school administration, designating the func- 
tions and duties of the superintendent of the 
school committee, etc., and defining their rela- 
tion. With the exception of a few paragraphs 
which are entirely local in application, the rules 
and regulations are as follows: 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 
Section 1. 
Organization and Procedure 

t. Organization—The annual meeting for 
the organization of the School Committee shall 
be held in March after the annual election of 
town officers. Every member shall be notified 
of the meeting for organization. The meeting 
shall be called to order by the chairman or vice- 
chairman, and presided over by him until a new 
chairman is elected. 

2. Officers——The officers of the committee 
shall be a chairman and vice-chairman chosen 
by ballot, and a secretary, all to continue in 
office until their successors shall be elected. 

3. Meetings.—Regular meetings of the school 
committee shall be held on the first Tuesday 
of each month. The committee may, at its dis- 
cretion, discontinue its sessions during the 
months of July and August. Special meetings 
shall be called by the secretary, either when so 
directed by the chairman or at the written re- 
quest of two members of the committee. At 
least twenty-four hours’ notice of special meet- 
ings shall be given each member, but a meeting 
may be held at shorter notice if at least four 
members are present. 

1. Quorum.—A majority of the entire com- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

5. Amendments of Rules and Regulations.— 
These rules and regulations may be amended 
by a majority vote of the committee, provided 
notice of such proposed amendment has been 


given at a previous meeting and a copy of the 
proposed amendment given to each member of 
the committee. 

6. Parliamentary Manual.—The conduct of 
the meeting and business of the committee shall 
be in accordance with the rules of parliamentary 
practice as laid down in “Cushing’s Manual.” 

Section 2. 
Duties of the Chairman 

1. Presiding Officers —The chairman shall 
preside at all meetings of the committee. In 
his absence the vice-chairman shall preside. In 
the absence of the chairman and vice-chairman 
the committee shall be called to order by the 
secretary, but no business shall be transacted 
until a chairman pro. tem. has been chosen. 

2. Order of Business.—As soon as a quorum 
is present the chairman shall take up the mat- 
ters of business in the following order: 

(1) Reading of records. 
Approval of bills. 
Superintendent’s report. 
Unfinished business. 
New Business. 
Adjournment. 

Section 3. 

General Procedure 

1. Unit Action.—The committee shall act as 
a unit; that is, all questions of general policy, 
decisions relating to the employment of teach- 
ers, the purchase of books and supplies, the 
transportation of pupils, unusual repairs on 
school houses, and other school matters, shall be 
settled by formal vote of the full committee. 
Matters of a trivial nature, or that require such 
prompt action that there is not time for a full 
committee meeting, may be decided by the super- 
intendent subject to the subsequent approval of 
the committee. At the request of any member 
of the committee the vote on any question shall 
be by “yes” and “no” vote, and entered on the 
records as such. :; 

2. Complaints——Any complaint or represen- 
tation which any person desires to make shall 


GOOD ADVICE FOR SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES 
Give your decisions, never your reasons; your 
decisions may be right, your reasons are sure to 
be wrong.—Lord Mansfield. 


Pate ea aa a ee a ee ee 


Newcastle, Indiana 


be presented or referred to the superintendent 
of schools, who, at his discretion, may bring it 
before the school committee. In cases of dis- 
cipline parents shall take the matter first to the 
teacher, then to the principal of the building, if 
the school is in a building under a principal, then 
to the superintendent of schools who, if he is 
unable to satisfy the parent, shall report the 
case to the school committee for consideration 
and action. 

3. Age of Admission to School.—Any child 
becoming five years of age before March first 
may be admitted into the first grade, but in 
every case the admission of a child under six 
shall be dependent upon the fitness of the child 
to profit by work of the school, such fitness to be 
determined by the superintendent. Pupils under 
seven years of age who have not previously 
attended school shall not be senunittel to enter 
later than thirty days after the opening of 
school in September. 


4. Use of Buildings.—No school building or 
part of school building or yard shall be used 
for other purposes than the regular work of the 
school except as determined by the school com- 
miftee, or by Chapter 71, Section 71, of the 
General Laws, which reads as follows: 


“For the purpose of promoting the usefulness 
of public school property the school committee 
of any town may conduct such educational and 
recreational activities in or upon school prop- 
erty under its control, and, subject to such regu- 
lations as it may establish and, consistently and 
without interference with the use of the 
premises for school purposes, shall allow the 
use thereof by individuals and associations, for 
such educational, recreational, social, civic, 
philanthropic and like purposes as it deems for 
the interest of the community.” 


A. No school building shall be occupied later 
than 11:30 in the evening, except by special per- 
mission of the schoo] committee. 

B. Smoking on school premises is forbidden. 

C. In every case when school buildings shall 
be occupied outside of school hours sufficient 
police attendance must be provided by the per- 
son or persons to whom the use of the building 
has been granted, whenever the superintendent 
deems police protection necessary. If in the 
opinion of the superintendent, police attendance 
is necessary and has not been provided by the 
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Artist's Table No. 535 
shown above is a standard 
design for school art 
rooms, and is a very well 


made « article, 


ef 


person or persons to whom the permit is issued, 
he may cancel the permit and exclude all per- 
sons from the building. 

D. At all meetings of whatsoever character 
attended exclusively or in part by pupils of the 
public schools, a principal or teacher shall be 
in attendance, and be responsible for the preser- 
vation of good order, and shall remain in charge 
until all the pupils shall have left the building. 

E. Charges.—The charge for rental is in- 
tended merely to cover the actual cost thereof 
to the town. All fees for same must be paid 


at the superintendent’s office immediately on 
receipt of bill. The present charges are as 
follows: 
Occasional use of any regular room...... $ 2.00 
Use of Stephen Barker Assembly Hall.... 10.00 
Use of Stephen Barker Assembly Hall, in- 

PEE SERRE KERR TLE 12.00 


Use of Stephen Barker 
IEE, Sadia 40s 0 00604 0504s extra, 5.00 


Use of Ashford School Assembly Hall.... 8.00 
Use of Ashford School Assembly Hall, in- 
I 55 Ke ERT Oh 9 hs CRESS oes 10.00 
Use of Ashford School Assembly Hall with 
Pe er eee Te eee 12.00 
Use of Central School Hall, including 
POT EO ee eT eee ee 25.00 


Use of Central School Lunch Room, extra. 5.00 

It is understood that in case of entertainments 
requiring rehearsals, that one rehearsal involv- 
ing use of such light that might be reasonable 
will be included. For any other rehearsals a 
charge of $5.00 will be made. 

In case of dinners, suppers, banquets, etc., 
opportunity for bringing in material, arranging 
tables, etc., will be included so long as it in no 
way interferes with the regular school exercises. 

It is understood that janitors will receive one- 
fourth of the charges for their services, with the 
exception of the Central School, for which he 
shall receive $5.00 per evening. 

5. Terms and Sessions.—The term and daily 
sessions of the public schools shall be deter- 
mined by the school committee, based on the 
present eight-week system. These sessions may 
be temporarily changed by the superintendent, 
but no permanent change shall be made unless 
by vote of the committee. 

6. Holidays.—There shall be no school ses- 


sions on Saturdays, Columbus Day, Thanksgiv- 
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years experience — a 


quality goods. 
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type of economy, a is the 
best means of eliminating waste. 
Buy for the future and it will pay 


dividends, as costs and prices 
will never be lower than now. 
Ask for catalog. 


The Hamilton Mjg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


ing Day and the day following, New Year’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Patriot’s Day, Memorial 
Day, and the afternoon of Good Friday. When 
ever the above named holidays fall on Thursday 
or Sunday, the schools will be closed on the day 
following. 
Section 4. 
The Superintendent of Schools 

1. General Duties.—The superintendent shall 
be the executive officer of the school committee, 
and under the direction of the committee shall 
administer and supervise the public schools of 
the town. 

2. Regulations.—He shall make and enforce 
such regulations for the conduct of the schools 
as he may deem conducive to the best interests 
of the schools, subject to the approval of the 
committee; such regulations are to be reported 
to the committee at its regular meeting. 

3. Attendance on Meetings.—He shall at- 
tend all meetings of the committee, but shall not 
remain when his own election or salary is under 
consideration. He shall have the right to speak 
upon all questions, but not to vote. 

4. Financial Records —He shall be its agent 
in keeping the financial records and accounts, 
and certify to the correctness of all bills and 
payrolls, but no bill or payroll shall be allowed 
for payment by the municipal officers of the 
town until it has been approved by vote of the 
committee and indorsed by its chairman, or 
some other member delegated by him for that 
purpose. 

5. Annual Report.—He shall prepare an an- 
nual report regarding the conditions of the pub- 
lic schools, with recommendations as to their 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ne 
THE ATTENDANCE OFFICER 


Efforts will be most successful in bringing the 
home and school into closer cooperation if the 
attendance officer is considered as an integral 
part of the school, knowing its teachers, attend- 
ing the meetings, knowing the school policies and 
visiting homes in the capacity of the representa- 
tive of each child’s teacher. Just as it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to know and understand the 
child’s home background, it is necessary for the 
attendance officer to know the child’s school 
background.—J. Y. Shambach, Harrisburg, Pa. 


eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 





improvement, together with the classified state- 
ment of all receipts and expenditures of the 
school department, and an estimate of the funds 
needed during the ensuing year to maintain 
the schools effectively. This report, in whole or 
in part, as is deemed advisable, shall be incor- 
porated in the report of the school committee, 
and the same submitted to the town at least 
five days before the date of the annual town 
meeting. 

6. Expenditures.—He shall have a classified 
account of all school expenditures and funds 
available, and submit a statement thereof in 
writing to the school committee each month. 

7. Visit to Schools.—He shall visit each of 
the schools of the town as often as is prac- 
ticable, and give careful attention to matters of 
organization, instruction, and discipline. He 
shall direct all supervisors, principals, and 
teachers, general or special, from time to time, 
to make such changes in methods of school 
management or of instruction as shall seem 
best calculated to give greater efficiency in the 
schools. 

8. Meetings of Teachers.—He shall call such 
meetings of supervisors, principals, or teachers, 
general or special, as he may deem necessary 
for the purpose of giving instruction or direc- 
tion to said supervisors, principals, or teachers 
in the discharge of their duties, for the dis- 
cussion of methods of teaching and of school 
government, and for securing uniformity in the 
instruction and discipline of the schools. 

9. Recommendation of Teachers, Super- 
visors; and Other School Employees.— He shall 
recommend to the committee for apvointment 
supervisors, principals, teachers, playground 
directors, and teachers, medical inspectors and 
nurses, and other employees required by the 
school system, and shall keep on file a list of 
teachers who are applicants for positions in the 
schools, together with a record of facts, repre- 
senting their character and qualifications. In 
case any employee nominated by the superin- 
tendent is not elected, it shall be the duty of the 
superintendent to make further nominations. 

10. Temporary Appointments.—He shall have 
power to fill vacancies caused by temporary 
illness or necessary absence of teachers or other 
employees and to make other temporary ar- 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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EADQUARTERS for Chalk. 


Ruskin was continually stressing the fact that no worthwhile thing was ever 
achieved quickly. 


The leadership of The American Crayon Company in blackboard chalks has 
been 91 years in the building. ‘““The inevitability of gradualness” - as Sidney 
Webb, the distinguished British publicist, puts it. 


Although school boards all over the country have instinctively come to think 
of ‘Old Faithful’ first when the subject of chalk comes up, the foundations 
of that prestige were laid back in the early years of the past century. 


During Andrew Jackson’s administration in 1835, about five years after the 
first railway engine was built in the United States, the first stick of chalk that 








was ever made was manufactured in Waltham, Mass. The founders soon 
realized the tremendous need of such a product and formed a company to sell 
it. It was this idea, and company, which formed the nucleus around which 
has been built one of America’s big industries. 

f It is one thing to establish leadership and another thing to maintain it. Ours 

f has been maintained from generation to generation by keeping not only 

: abreast, but a stride or two in advance of every chalk improvement. 

1 Our dustless chalks - “‘Hygieia’’, ‘‘Dovercliff’, “‘Puritan’’ and ‘“Velvatex”’ are 

n the acknowledged leaders in their field. Our ‘“‘Waltham’”’ is still the best 

P known soft blackboard chalk on the market. Our “Empire” and “‘Sterling”’ 

h are the best ‘‘buys’’ for the money in medium and popular priced grades. 

y Have your Purchasing Department get in touch with us for your 1927 

7 requirements. 

s this Booklet 

I “The Psychology 

| eat THE AM € 

; H ERICAN RAYON GOMPANY 

- 102 Hayes Avenue, Sandusky, 0. _S, . Home Office and Factories 

. SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS NEW YORK 
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Zeer 6 LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
aT 91 Years of Faithful Service 
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In round, square or hexag- 
onal shape, packed one gross 
in wooden boz. 
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AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Crayons 
Save Children’s Eyesight and Health 


HEY save eyesight, because their chief ingredient, refined 
precipitated chalk, makes a sharp white mark easily seen 


by the child in the back seat. 


room air dusty. 


blackboard chalks ever since. 


Your jobber will supply you. 


samples. 


‘ BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™4 Street 


They save health, because they are strongly antiseptic, and 
their high specific gravity causes the heavy particles, when erased, 
to drop into the blackboard trough instead of making the school- 


They save money, too, because of their much longer life. 
And they will not scratch the boards. 


Awarded the Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, 
An-Du-Septic Dustless Crayons have set the standard for 
They are today the choice of 
schools which believe in modern methods. 


New York, N.Y 
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rangements relative to the schools which he 
may deem proper. He shall report such action 
to the committee at its subsequent meeting. 

11. Assignment of Schools and Classes.—He 
shall have power to assign schools to buildings 
and classes to schoolrooms subject to the ap- 
proval of the committee. 

12. Report on School Population.—As early 
as possible after February first, the superin- 
tendent shall report to the committee an esti- 
mate of the probable number of additional chil- 
dren for whom provisions should be made before 
the month of September following, and specify 
the localities in which school accommodations 
are inadequate. He shall also recommend from 
time to time whatever alterations and enlarge- 
ments existing school buildings may require. 

13. Course of Study.—He shall supervise the 
preparations of all courses of study, and shall 
submit to the committee for its consideration 
such courses as he approves. He shall recom- 
mend to the committee such changes in the 
courses of study as he deems necessary and 
these changes shall stand as final unless dis- 
approved by a majority vote of the entire com- 
mittee. 

14. Textbooks and Apparatus.—He shall 
select, subject to the approval of the committee, 
the textbooks, maps, charts, and apparatus to 
be used in the elementary schools, and with the 
advice of the principals and of the heads of 
special departments of the high school the text- 
books, maps, charts, and apparatus for these 
schools. In selecting books, supplies and ap- 
paratus for use in charge of special directors or 
supervisors he shall call for their recom- 
mendations in writing, but his choice shall 
be final, subject, as stated, to approval by the 
committee. 

15. Report on Work of Teachers.—He shall 
report to the committee the failure of any 
teacher or other employee to do satisfactory 
work, to comply with the rules of the committee, 
or to follow out his directions. 

16. School Records, Registers, and Reports.— 
He shall see that the school records and regis- 
ters are properly kept and that the necessary re- 
ports are made by the supervisors, principals, 
teachers, and other employees with care, 
promptness, and accuracy. 


17. School Blanks.—He shall recommend a 
system of report blanks to inform parents of 
the attendance, scholarship, deportment and 
health of their children, and to promote the co- 
operation of parents and teachers. 

18. Reports of Employees.—He may require 
of any appointee of the committee an annual 
report in writing of the work done in his de- 
partment; all reports and communications of 
such appointees shall be submitted to the com- 
mittee through him, and all orders and com- 
munications from the committee to such ap- 
pointees are to be transmitted through the 
superintendent, unless. otherwise provided by 
the rules and regulations. 

19. Suspension of Pupils——He shall have 
power to suspend from school any pupil whose 
conduct or character is such as to be detrimental 
to the good order of the school, or whose parents 
wilfully neglect or refuse to cooperate with the 
superintendent or teachers in carrying out the 
regulations of the school; such suspension is to 
be immediately reported to the parents or 
guardian of the pupil and to the committee. 

20. Office Hours.—He shall keep regular 
office hours in rooms provided by the committee. 

21. Supervision of Janitors.—He shall have 
general supervision of the work of the janitors 
of the several schools, and shall see that they 
conform strictly to the rules of the committee 
and to such other instructions as he may deem 
wise to give. 

22. Visiting Days.—He may at his discretion 
close the schools two days in the year to allow 
teachers to visit schools in other towns or cities, 
and shall see that such visits are productive of 
benefit to the schools in his charge. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


THE ESPECIAL ADVANTAGE OF THE 
OFFICIAL ARCHITECT 


An official architect has not the temptation to 
compete with himself and to signalize his work 
by a difference from the work of his predecessors. 
Given reasonable competency, he will produce 
better results by reason of his constant consulta- 
tion with his client, the school board. Both 
architecturally and practically he will understand 
all the minutiae of the school curriculum and will 
adapt his plans to them. 


a eee 





23. Closing Schools——-He shall have _ the 
authority to close any school or schools when- 
ever conditions are such as to endanger the 
health of the pupils. 

24. Study of Other School Systems.—He 
shall keep himself informed by attending educa- 
tion meetings, by visiting and other means, in 
regard to the school systems of other towns and 
cities, their plans of organization, modes of 
government, method of instruction, and such 
other matters as may enable him to keep the 
committee informed on progressive movement 
in education, and the committee may authorize 
for these purposes the payment of the neces- 
sary expenses. 

25. Ordering Textbooks and Supplies.—He 
shall have power, with the approval of the com- 
mittee, to order or to authorize the ordering of 
necessary books, supplies, apparatus, and other 
materials. All requisitions for books, suppliés, 
apparatus and other materials shall be approved 
by the superintendent. In cases of emergency 
he shall, with the approval of the chairman of 
the committee, order or cause to be ordered 
necessary books, apparatus and supplies, and 
with the approval of the chairman of the com- 
mittee he shall order or cause to be ordered 
materials for making emergency repairs. 

26. Fire Drills—He shall also require the 
principals and teachers of the several schools 
and departments to instruct and train their 
pupils by means of drills, so that they may be 
able to leave the building quickly, without con- 


fusion. Such drills shall be held in each school 
at least once a month. 

Section 5. 

Teachers 


1. Election of Teachers.—The annual elec- 
tion of teachers not under tenure shall take 
place at the regular meeting of the committee in 
May. After notification of the election, each 
teacher shall inform the committee within two 
weeks whether he accepts or declines the ap- 
pointment, and in case of acceptance, shall sign 
a contract not to leave the position for another 
during the academic year except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, and shall indicate his 
assent to such other provisions as may be in- 
cluded in the contract. 

2. Schoolroom Conditions.—Teachers shall 


give vigilant attention to the cleanliness, venti- 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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|| he Machine on 
|| which they Learn |F 





HE close connection between learning and earning is becoming more 
and more apparent in the school world. In business offices, nearly 
3,000,000 Underwoods are in use today, outnumbering any other 
make. In typewriting instruction in the United States and Canada, 
Underwoods outnumber all other makes combined. 


School executives realize the soundness of having the student com- 
pletely master one machine—the machine that leads in the business 
world—before practicing on other kinds. So they choose the Under- 
wood—the machine used exclusively in 3,018 schools in the 


United States. 
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looo Plus/ 


In forty three states, within the past three years, more 
than a thousand high schools and colleges, new and old, 
large and small, have been equipped with Duriron acid- 
proof drain lines from the laboratories. 


Duriron pipe is used because it is the only perfect mat- 
erial for this service. It is not at all affected by acids; is 
installed the same as cast iron soil pipe, and insures 
against repairs and replacements. 


Duriron is produced only 


mm DURIRON Someany 


DAYTON - OHIO 





(Continued from Page 110) 

lation and temperature of their schoolrooms. 
They shall keep the room at a temperature as 
near 68 to 70 degrees as possible, and from 
December first to March first, they shall record 
in a note book the temperature at the opening 
and middle of each session. With the approval 
of the superintendent, they may dismiss the 
pupils when the thermometer registers below 60 
degrees at or after nine o’clock, and when above 
90 degrees during the session. 

3. Health of Pupils.—Teachers shall exercise 
supervision over the health of the pupils. They 
shall see that pupils are not subject to drafts 
or to glaring light. They shall not allow any 
doors used by pupils to be locked or bolted dur- 
ing the school session. 

4. Home Study.—They shall so regulate as- 
signments for home lessons that the time re- 
quired for study out of school hours shall not 
be excessive. 

5. Detention of Pupils——Teachers shall not 
detain pupils in any grade for discipline after 
morning session, nor more than thirty minutes 
after school in the afternoon, without the con- 
sent of the principal or superintendent. Teachers 
shall not deprive pupils of the recess periods 
except for extraordinary reasons. 

6. Punishment of Pupils.—Teachers shall 
maintain discipline by proper methods and con- 
sult with the superintendent in regard to spe- 
cial cases. Corporal punishment shall be con- 
sidered an extreme measure, and every case 
shall be reported in writing to the superintend- 
ent. Such report shall include the name of the 
pupil, the reason for the punishment, and its 
nature. Corporal punishment shall only be ad- 
ministered in the presence of the principal or of 
another disinterested teacher. 

7. Suspension of Pupils—A pupil may be 
suspended from school by a teacher, with the 
consent of the superintendent, for habitual dis- 
regard of rules or opposition to authority. 

8. Teachers’ Absences.— In case of illness a 
teacher shall be allowed two weeks’ absence dur- 
ing the school year without loss of pay, on pres- 
entation of a doctor’s certificate. A teacher 
absent for any cause other than illness shall 
forfeit her salary for the period of absence un- 
less the committee vote otherwise. A teacher 
absent on account of a death in the immediate 
family shal! receive full salary for a period not 


exceeding three days. 


Y. Supervision of Pupils Out of School 
Hours.—Teachers shall, so far as practicable, 
exercise supervision over their pupils going to 
and from school. 

10. Opening School.—Teachers shall be in 
their rooms fifteen minutes before the time for 
opening school with the doors open for the re- 
ception of pupils, and when obliged to be absent 
shall at once notify the principal or office of the 
superintendent. 

11. Resignations.—A teacher intending to 
resign shall notify the superintendent in writ- 
ing at least four weeks before such resignation 
is to take effect. 


_12. Supervision of Pupils’ Recess Periods.— 
Under the direction of the superintendent or 
principal, each teacher shall be required to spend 
the greater part of each recess period in the 
direction of play and in the supervision of 
pupils. 


13. Excuses for absence and Tardiness. 
Teachers shall require a written excuse from 
parent or guardian for each absence or tardi- 
ness. No teacher shall communicate or dis- 
tribute, or permit other persons to communicate 
or distribute, to any school any notice relating 
to other than school matters without first obtain- 

(Continued on Page 115) 


CHART IX 


MAXFIELD SCHOOL 1892 


4 riven 


TOTAL FLOOR ARLA - €600% 
CORR OAR STURAGL . - 3/40 


h- + 5 aps 


TOTAL FLOOR ARZLA =~ Fieo* 
CORRIDOR STORAGE AREA 9292" 


h ° a ‘ 46. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL 


TOTAL FLOOR ARLA ~ 14/04 


1924 


CORRIDOR STORAGE ARtA - 4379" 


%e CORRIDOR. TTORAGL ALA ~ “9 





EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING GRAPHICALLY PRESENTED. 
The growth in the efficiency of planning school buildings for the city 
Minn., is well illustrated in the chart above. In the Maxfield Bn pe fh Bd 1e02. 
47% of the space is devoted to corridors and stairs. In the Smith School, erected in 
1888, 46% of the space is used for corridors and storage. In the Franklin School put 
up in 1924, only 29% of the floor area is used for corridors and storave ; 
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‘ton Might Have Meant 


AOLT 
A School Soom ~~ Whewhe sai ee 


You know what happens to ordinary furniture when these four “—amidst the noise of endless wars, and by 


champions get busy—it rapidly disintegrates. confusion stand; for hot, cold, moist, and dry, four 


, ; champions fierce, strive here for mastery.” 
But when those four fierce Champions — Hot, Cold, Moist and 


Dry — attack a Kewaunee Desk or Table or Cabinet, we know that 
those Kewaunee Woods will prevail. 


teen 





* * 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS Let the Kewaunee Book | 
of Laboratory Furniture 2 
C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. y 
tel LINCOLN BT. nanan Saw Joex errs explain why Kewaunee will prevail under all sorts 
Chicago " Mlanenpsiie Kansas City Houston Little Rock of conditions. Send for a copy. Address all in- 
Denver Lincoln, Nebr. Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City quiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 
Los Angeles Jackson, Miss. New Orleans Phoenix 
Philadelphia Greensboro, N. C. El Paso Salt Lake City 
Portland, Ore. Des Moines San Francisco 


CHEMICAL DESK No. 851 
A good practical desk at a moderate 
price. 


CASE FOR APPARATUS AND 
SUPPLIES No. 734 
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A SHADE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER 





Good Discipline 


applies to window shades | 


HAT is your aim in choosing school-room | 


equipment? Isn’t your whole purpose to 
make the teacher’s work more efficient? 


If a window shade balks when a class is in 
session, the pupils’ attention is distracted; the 
teacher has to repeat. 


The window shade mounted on a Hartshorn 
Roller is fool-proof. It glides up and down, per- 
fectly obedient to the teacher’s will. ‘The Hart- 
shorn is the perfect roller mechanism, for Stewart 
Hartshorn invented it 60 years ago and its service 
has been proved in almost every American home. 
Insist on the Hartshorn Roller. 


Maps and charts are expensive—mount them 
on Hartshorn Rollers. 


There are Hartshorn Shade Cloths which, 
mounted on Hartshorn Rollers, will give you the 
best there is in shade equipment. For the school 
room, specify Hartshorn’s Oswego Tinted Cam- 
bric mounted on Hartshorn Rollers with No. 86 
or 87 double brackets. 


Write for name of dealer through whom you 
can secure Hartshorn Shade Products and for 
samples of colors: Sage, Linen, Putty, Dust, Dill, 
in Tinted Cambric especially adapted for school use. 





SHADE 


PRODUCTS 
Established 1860 





STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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“WINDOW 
VENTILATION 


.....with ample direct radiation, 
window deflectors and adequate 
gravity exhaust, seems 


the most generally 


promising method 
for the ventilation of the class room.” 


O every school board and superintendent, this con- 
clusion of the New York State Commission on 
Ventilation is of the greatest interest. 


It explains one of the reasons for the growing popularity 
of the Wurldsbest Ventilator. 


Far superior to the ordinary window deflector, this re- 
markable Ventilator does more than deflect; it also as- 
sures protection from dust, soot, rain and snow. 


Ventilation systems now installed which are proving 
inadequate, could be quickly and easily modernized by 
the addition of Wurldsbest Ventilators at an astonish- 
ingly low cost. 


ESIGNED by a well-known construction engineer, 

the Wurldsbest Ventilator is considered by emi- 
nent architects and builders to be a thoroughly sound 
and practical device for effective window ventilation. 


The Wurldsbest Ventilator is made of heavy sheet steel, 
beautifully finished in a lasting baked enamel. Stamped 
into the steel are a series of hooded openings which 
admit the air and yet exclude drafts, rain and snow. 


Adjustable end pieces insure a perfect fit. 


Built into each Ventilator is a closely woven copper 
screen which not only excludes insects, but keeps out 
approximately 80% of street dust and soot. 


Wurldsbest Ventilators are made in six sizes with a 
standard height of 91% inches. Illustrated literature will 
be furnished upon request. 


Wurldbobest 


All-Metal Window Ventilator 


e ee 






Quickly adjusted outside sash, so 
that window can be lowered or 
raised completely without remov- 
ing ventilator. 


Allweather Ventilator Company, Inc. 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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PETERSON LABORATORY AND LIBRARY 
Designed Right and Built for Service 





FURNITURE 











The experience of thirty-five years 


country. 
you will find Peterson Furniture. 


particular requirements. 


Correct in design, quality construction and a dependable service 
recommend Peterson Furniture as standard for your schools. 


| 

| 

| LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 
i Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
| 

' 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


New York 
Huntington, W. Va. 


te (Continued from Page 112) 

ing the superintendent’s permission. Unless 
authorized by the superintendent a teacher shall 
not permit the subscription or collection of 
money on school premises, or allow any article 
to be exhibited thereon for the purpose of sale 
or otherwise, or permit any person to enter the 
school for the purpose of photographing pupils, 
securing the names of pupils, or transacting any 
private business. 

14. Response to Calls.—A pupil shall not be 
permitted to answer calls of persons other than 
parent, guardian, or persons who may have 
charge or control of the pupil. Messages, ap- 
proved by the teacher, may be sent to the pupil. 

15. Educational Meetings.— Unless excused 
by the superintendent, teachers shall attend all 
meetings of an educational nature that a super- 
intendent may call or designate, and they shall 
take part in these meetings as shall be assigned 
to them. 

16. Truancy.—They shall report to the at- 
tendance officer all cases of truancy. 

17. Contagious Diseases.—They shall, under 
the advice of the school physician, exclude from 
school any person who is afflicted with any con- 
tagious disease or who has been exposed thereto, 
and shall readmit such pupil only after the at- 
tending physician or school physician or Board 
of Health has certified that danger of convey- 
ing the disease has passed. A teacher may use 
her discretion in excluding a pupil for such 
cause, but the case shall be reported promptly 
to the school physician for his diagnosis and 
advice. 

Section 6. 
School Janitors 

Duties of Janitors—Janitors in accepting 
their election agree to give the best possible 
service, and a failure to faithfully observe. these 
rules or to comply with the directions and in- 
structions of the principals will be considered 
sufficient cause for removal. 

1. Sweeping.—They shall sweep thoroughly 
all class and recitation rooms at least twice a 
week, and all walks, outside steps, vestibules, 
entrances, stairways, corridors, and sanitaries 
daily; shall empty wastebaskets as often as 
necessary; shall sweep teachers’ closets and 
supply room once each week; if necessary, shall 
remove oftener than this mud, paper, or rub- 
bish which may be found in any part of the 
building. All sweepings shall be done after the 





Grand Rapids 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


DISTRIBUTORS IN— 
Kent, O. 
Houston 


Richmond, Va. 
Omaha 


Minneapolis 


Sheridan, Wyo. Dallas 


of specialization is embodied in the design and con- 
struction of Peterson Furniture for the laboratory and library. Thirty-five years of progress 
—years devoted to one ideal—that ideal of quality and service resulting in a growth from a 
work bench in a single room to a most modern woodworking plant covering sixty thousand 
square feet and equipped with the best machinery and methods known to the craft. 

LABORATORY FURNITURE—Peterson’s Laboratory Fur- 
niture commands a leading position in schools throughout the 
Where quality and dependable furniture counts 
A wide range of sizes and 


styles enables you to make selections most suitable for your 
Write for Catalog No. 14A. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE — Peterson’s 
Furniture meets all the requirements of a school library 
and combines beauty of design with the highest type of 
construction to insure a long useful life of service. 
manufacture furniture of special design when necessary. 
Write for Library Catalog No. 15A. 


Chicago, III. 


Kansas City 


Standard Library 


We also 


Denver 
Baton Rouge, La. 





close of school, or at a time approved by the 
principal. 

2. Dusting.—They shall remove at least once 
a week with cheesecloth, the dust from all 
tables, boards, and desks, chairs, window sills, 
chalk trays, mouldings and blackboards, and 
other projections upon which dust may collect. 
They shall dust the walls, ceilings, window 
shades, maps, and charts once each month, or 
such portions of them as the principals shall 
direct. All dusting shall be finished one-half 
hour before the opening of school. 

3. Washing.—They shall thoroughly clean by 
washing the entire building during the summer, 
including the floors, windows, ink wells, furni- 
ture, doors and dressing rooms; also before the 
opening of each term, if necessary; the floors 
and seats in the sanitaries once a week, or any 
of these oftener if required by the principal. 

4. Heating and Ventilating—They shall be 
held strictly responsible for the proper heat- 
ing and ventilating of their buildings. 

They shall make themselves thoroughly 
familiar with the apparatus under their care, 
and any injury resulting from ignorance or 
carelessness on their part shall be repaired at 
their expense. They shall maintain fires suffi- 
cient to keep the schoolrooms and corridors at 
an even temperature of 68 to 70 degrees. This 
shall be the temperature of all rooms one-half 
hour before the beginning of the school session; 
and they shall visit the rooms at least once each 
hour or oftener as may be necessary to main- 
tain this temperature during the day. 

They shall receive and neatly store all fuel, 
reporting its weight and measure to the super- 
intendent within one week after receiving the 
same. They shall maintain sufficient heat dur- 
ing vacations, including Saturdays and Sundays, 
during term time, to prevent freezing. 

They shall have the system of ventilation in 
full operation one-half hour before school in 
the morning; all fresh air ducts shall be kept 
perfectly clean and free from dust or rubbish. 
The windows to fresh air rooms shall, as a rule, 
be kept open. 

5. Basements.—They shall keep the base- 
ments in a neat and orderly condition at all 
times, and shall frequently sweep the same; 
shall remove all ashes and other rubbish each 
week and attend to their disposal; they shall 
thoroughly ventilate the basements, keeping the 
windows open during the day when it is not 


cold enough to maintain fires. 

6. Sanitaries——They shall have a careful 
oversight of the sanitaries, keeping them free 
from dust, thoroughly ventilated, and report at 
once to the principal any defacement or abuse 
of the same; they shall keep the urinals scrubbed 
and, where the system is not automatic, flush 
each day. 

7. Yards.—They shall keep the yards free 
from rubbish and weeds, removing each day bits 
of fruits, food, paper, etc., which may collect; 
they shall frequently use the hose to wash out- 
side steps and walks, and to water the grass 
plots and flowers; they shall keep the grass 
cut during the term and the summer vacation; 
they shall not use ashes for grading the grounds 
without permission of the school committee; 
they shall keep the walks about the yards free 
from snow and ice, using sand if necessary in 
icy weather. 

8. Responsibility.— 

(1) They shall have a general oversight of the 
premises at all times; seeing that none of the 
property is misused when fuel is received, or 
when workmen are employed upon the premises, 
and shall be held strictly responsible for prop- 
erty stolen or damaged through negligence. 

(2) They shall not absent themselves when 
school is in session except for the most im- 
perative reasons, and then only after having 
notified the principal of such intended absence 
and of the length of same. Janitors in charge 
of steam boilers must not absent themselves for 
more than an hour at a time during school hours 
for any reason. 

9. Oversight of Pupils.—They shall assist the 
principals in maintaining order in the yards and 
basements, and shall be present in the boys’ 
sanitaries during recess; they may use reason- 
able force in apprehending offenders and bring- 
ing them into the presence of the principal, but 
shall in no case administer pvnishment. 

10. Distribution of Supplies—They shall 
receive and care for supplies, delivered during 
vacation, giving receipt therefor, and under the 
direction of the principal, assist in the distribu- 
tion. 


11. Repairs.—They shall report to the prin- 
cipal in regard to any matter needing attention. 
They shall themselves attend to such matters as 
changing map cases, putting down desks when 
needed by extra pupils, and making minor re- 
pairs. 
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A SHADE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER 





Good Discipline 


applies to window shades 


HAT is your aim in choosing school-room 
equipment? Isn’t your whole purpose to 
make the teacher’s work more efficient? 


RUN E ee 


If a window shade balks when a class is in 
session, the pupils’ attention is distracted; the 
teacher has to repeat. 


The window shade mounted on a Hartshorn 
Roller is fool-proof. It glides up and down, per- 
fectly obedient to the teacher’s will. The Hart- 
shorn is the perfect roller mechanism, for Stewart 
) Hartshorn invented it 60 years ago and its service 
has been proved in almost every American home. 
Insist on the Hartshorn Roller. 


EPI sp OEE Med 


| Maps and charts are expensive—mount them 
7 on Hartshorn Rollers. 


There are Hartshorn Shade Cloths which, 
| mounted on Hartshorn Rollers, will give you the 
best there is in shade equipment. For the school 
| room, specify Hartshorn’s Oswego Tinted Cam- 
| bric mounted on Hartshorn Rollers with No. 86 
. or 87 double brackets. 


Write for mame of dealer through whom you 
can secure Hartshorn Shade Products and for 
samples of colors: Sage, Linen, Putty, Dust, Dill, 
in Tinted Cambric especially adapted for school use. 


SHADE 
PRODUCTS 
Established 1860 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Quickly adjusted outside sash, so 
that window can be lowered or 
raised completely without remov- 
ing ventilator. 











“WINDOW 
VENTILATION 


....-with ample direct radiation, 
window deflectors and adequate 
gravity exhaust, seems 


the most generally 


promising method 
for the ventilation of the class room.” 


O every school board and superintendent, this con- 
clusion of the New York State Commission on 
Ventilation is of the greatest interest. 


It explains one of the reasons for the growing popularity 
of the Wurldsbest Ventilator. 


Far superior to the ordinary window deflector, this re- 
markable Ventilator does more than deflect; it also as- 
sures protection from dust, soot, rain and snow. 


Ventilation systems now installed which are proving 
inadequate, could be quickly and easily modernized by 
the addition of Wurldsbest Ventilators at an astonish- 
ingly low cost. 


ESIGNED by a well-known construction engineer, 

the Wurldsbest Ventilator is considered by emi- 
nent architects and builders to be a thoroughly sound 
and practical device for effective window ventilation. 


The Wurldsbest Ventilator is made of heavy sheet steel, 
beautifully finished in a lasting baked enamel. Stamped 
into the steel are a series of hooded openings which 
admit the air and yet exclude drafts, rain and snow. 


Adjustable end pieces insure a perfect fit. 


Built into each Ventilator is a closely woven copper 
screen which not only excludes insects, but keeps out 
approximately 80% of street dust and soot. 


Wurldsbest Ventilators are made in six sizes with a 
standard height of 914 inches. Illustrated literature will 
be furnished upon request. 


Wurldbbest 


All-Metal Window Ventilator 


CMR Ce a 






Allweather Ventilator Company, Inc. 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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New York 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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LABORATORY FURNITURE—Peterson’s Laboratory Fur- 
niture commands a leading position in schools throughout the 
Where quality and dependable furniture counts 
you will find Peterson Furniture. A wide range of sizes and 
styles enables you to make selections most suitable for your 
particular requirements. Write for Catalog No. 14A. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


Grand Rapids 
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ing the superintendent’s permission. Unless 
authorized by the superintendent a teacher shall 
not permit the subscription or collection of 
money on school premises, or allow any article 
to be exhibited thereon for the purpose of sale 
or otherwise, or permit any person to enter the 
school for the purpose of photographing pupils, 
securing the names of pupils, or transacting any 
private business. 

14. Response to Calls.—A pupil shall not be 
permitted to answer calls of persons other than 
parent, guardian, or persons who may have 
charge or control of the pupil. Messages, ap- 
proved by the teacher, may be sent to the pupil. 

15. Educational Meetings.— Unless excused 
by the superintendent, teachers shall attend all 
meetings of an educational nature that a super- 
intendent may call or designate, and they shall 
take part in these meetings as shall be assigned 
to them. 

16. Truancy.—They shall report to the at- 
tendance officer all cases of truancy. 

17. Contagious Diseases.——They shall, under 
the advice of the school physician, exclude from 
school any person who is afflicted with any con- 
tagious disease or who has been exposed thereto, 
and shall readmit such pupil only after the at- 
tending physician or school physician or Board 
of Health has certified that danger of convey- 
ing the disease has passed. A teacher may use 
her discretion in excluding a pupil for such 
cause, but the case shall be reported promptly 
to the school physician for his diagnosis and 
advice, 

Section 6. 
School Janitors 

Duties of Janitors.—Janitors in accepting 
their election agree to give the best possible 
service, and a failure to faithfully observe. these 
rules or to comply with the directions and in- 
structions of the principals will be considered 
sufficient cause for removal. 

1. Sweeping.—They shall sweep thoroughly 
all class and recitation rooms at least twice a 
week, and all walks, outside steps, vestibules, 
entrances, stairways, corridors, and sanitaries 
daily; shall empty wastebaskets as often as 
necessary; shall sweep teachers’ closets and 
supply room once each week; if necessary, shall 
remove oftener than this mud, paper, or rub- 
bish which may be found in any part of the 
building. All sweepings shall be done after the 


LABORATORY AND LIBRARY 
Designed Right and Built for Service 





The experience of thirty-five years of specialization is embodied in the design and con- 
struction of Peterson Furniture for the laboratory and library. Thirty-five years of progress 
—years devoted to one ideal—that ideal of quality and service resulting in a growth from a 
work bench in a single room to a most modern woodworking plant covering sixty thousand 
square feet and equipped with the best machinery and methods known to the craft. 


Correct in design, quality construction and a dependable service 
recommend Peterson Furniture as standard for your schools. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


DISTRIBUTORS IN— 
Minneapolis Kent, O. 
Sheridan, Wyo. Houston Dallas 


Richmond, Va. 
Omaha 


LIBRARY FURNITURE — Peterson’s Standard Library 
Furniture meets all the requirements of a school library 
and combines beauty of design with the highest type of 
construction to insure a long useful life of service. We also 
manufacture furniture of special design when necessary. 
Write for Library Catalog No. 15A. 


Kansas City 








close of school, or at a time approved by the 
principal. 

2. Dusting.—They shall remove at least once 
a week with cheesecloth, the dust from all 
tables, boards, and desks, chairs, window sills, 
chalk trays, mouldings and blackboards, and 
other projections upon which dust may collect. 
They shall dust the walls, ceilings, window 
shades, maps, and charts once each month, or 
such portions of them as the principals shall 
direct. All dusting shall be finished one-half 
hour before the opening of school. 

3. Washing.—They shall thoroughly clean by 
washing the entire building during the summer, 
including the floors, windows, ink wells, furni- 
ture, doors and dressing rooms; also before the 
opening of each term, if necessary; the floors 
and seats in the sanitaries once a week, or any 
of these oftener if required by the principal. 

4. Heating and Ventilating—They shall be 
held strictly responsible for the proper heat- 
ing and ventilating of their buildings. 

They shall make themselves thoroughly 
familiar with the apparatus under their care, 
and any injury resulting from ignorance or 
carelessness on their part shall be repaired at 
their expense. They shall maintain fires suffi- 
cient to keep the schoolrooms and corridors at 
an even temperature of 68 to 70 degrees. This 
shall be the temperature of all rooms one-half 
hour before the beginning of the school session; 
and they shall visit the rooms at least once each 
hour or oftener as may be necessary to main- 
tain this temperature during the day. 

They shall receive and neatly store all fuel, 
reporting its weight and measure to the super- 
intendent within one week after receiving the 
same. They shall maintain sufficient heat dur- 
ing vacations, including Saturdays and Sundays, 
during term time, to prevent freezing. 

They shall have the system of ventilation in 
full operation one-half hour before school in 
the morning; all fresh air ducts shall be kept 
perfectly clean and free from dust or rubbish. 
The windows to fresh air rooms shall, as a rule, 
be kept open. 

5. Basements.—They shall keep the base- 
ments in a neat and orderly condition at all 
times, and shall frequently sweep the same; 
shall remove all ashes and other rubbish each 
week and attend to their disposal; they shall 
thoroughly ventilate the basements, keeping the 
windows open during the day when it is not 





FURNITURE 


Chicago, IIl. 


Denver 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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cold enough to maintain fires. 

6. Sanitaries—They shall have a careful 
oversight of the sanitaries, keeping them free 
from dust, thoroughly ventilated, and report at 
once to the principal any defacement or abuse 
of the same; they shall keep the urinals scrubbed 
and, where the system is not automatic, flush 
each day. 

7. Yards.—They shall keep the yards free 
from rubbish and weeds, removing each day bits 
of fruits, food, paper, etc., which may collect; 
they shall frequently use the hose to wash out- 
side steps and walks, and to water the grass 
plots and flowers; they shall keep the grass 
cut during the term and the summer vacation; 
they shall not use ashes for grading the grounds 
without permission of the school committee; 
they shall keep the walks about the yards free 
from snow and ice, using sand if necessary in 
icy weather. 

8. Responsibility.— 

(1) They shall have a general oversight of the 
premises at all times; seeing that none of the 
property is misused when fuel is received, or 
when workmen are employed upon the premises, 
and shall be held strictly responsible for prop- 
erty stolen or damaged through negligence. 

(2) They shall not absent themselves when 
school is in session except for the most im- 
perative reasons, and then only after having 
notified the principal of such intended absence 
and of the length of same. Janitors in charge 
of steam boilers must not absent themselves for 
more than an hour at a time during school hours 
for any reason. 

9. Oversight of Pupils.—They shall assist the 
principals in maintaining order in the yards and 
basements, and shall be present in the boys’ 
sanitaries during recess; they may use reason- 
able force in apprehending offenders and bring- 
ing them into the presence of the principal, but 
shall in no case administer pvnishment. 

10. Distribution of Supplies——They shall 
receive and care for supplies, delivered during 
vacation, giving receipt therefor, and under the 
direction of the principal, assist in the distribu- 
tion. 


11. Repairs.—They shall report to the prin- 
cipal in regard to any matter needing attention. 
They shall themselves attend to such matters as 
changing map cases, putting down desks when 
needed by extra pupils, and making minor re- 
pairs. 
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12. Miscellaneous.— 

(1) Each janitor shall display the United 
States flag on the building on every school day 
and on every legal holiday or day proclaimed 
by the Governor or President for especial ob- 
servance, as provided in Chapter 71, section 69, 
of the General Laws. 

(2) They shall lock all windows and outside 
doors before leaving the building at night, and 
open the building for the admission of pupils 
fifteen minutes before the time for the session 
to begin, excepting in stormy weather. 

(3) During the short vacations they shall 
take good care of the plants. 

14) They shall attend to the adjustment of 
the pupils’ desks and chairs. 

(5) They shall wind and regulate all clocks 
in their building. 

(6) They shall keep the nickel, polished steel 
or brass work about the boiler or other parts 
of the building in a bright, clean condition, and 
the steam pipes in the basement clean. 

(7) Janitors absent for other cause than ill- 
ness shall forfeit their pay for the time absent, 
unless the committee shall otherwise determine. 
Janitors absent on account of personal illness 
shall receive full pay for absence not exceed- 
ing two weeks. In case of the death of father, 
mother, brother, sister, husband, wife, son, or 
daughter, no reduction of salary will be made 
for absence not, exceeding three days. 

(8) Summer Vacations.—Janitors shall as- 
sume full responsibility for their respective 
buildings during the summer months. Base- 
ments should be frequently aired and lawns 
eared for. A thorough cleaning of the building 
should be definitely planned and completed be- 
fore September first. 

(9) Full time janitors are allowed two weeks’ 


vacation during the summer, date of which 
should be arranged with the superintendent. 
Section 7. 


Attendance Officer 
1. Attendance officers shall be under the con- 
trol and direction of the superintendent and 
shall report for servi it such time and place 
as he may designate. 
2. When properly noti! 
principal, they shall promp 


by the teacher and 
look up truants 


and investigate cases of absence, and may make 
a formal complaint against such pupils when 
such complaints seem necessary. 


They shall, 


when required, make for the superintendent a 
detailed report of their doing, which report shall 
be presented to the school committee. 

3. They shall make themselves thoroughly 
conversant with the State laws relating to ab- 
sence of pupils and employment of minors. The 
attendance officers shall take the school census 
and shall attend to the permanent registration 
of minors, as required by law. They shall faith- 
fully perform all other duties imposed upon 
them by the statutes. 

Section 8. 
School Physician and Nurses 

1. Duties of School Physician.—A _ school 
physician or physicians shall be appointed whose 
general duties shall be defined in the Revised 
Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
chapter 502, Acts of 1906, or any subsequent 
revision thereof. (Amended by chapter 257, 
Acts of 1910.) 

2. Visits to Schools—At the time of each 
official visit to the schools he shall make proper 
entries upon forms provided for the purpose of 
recording cases called to his attention. 

8. Directing School Nurses.—When requested 
by the superintendent he shall direct the work 
of the school nurse. 

4. School Nurse’s General Duties.—It shall be 
the duty of a school nurse to exercise a general 
supervision over the physical condition of pupils 
and teachers, and to make such recommenda- 
tions as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of a high physical standard among pupils and 
teachers. 

5. Cooperation with School Physician. The 
school nurse shall cooperate with the school 
physician, and shall be subject to his direction 
in the treatment of any case which calls for 
special attention. 

6. Records of Pupils.—The school nurse shall 
ascertain accurately and record on forms pro- 
vided for the vurpose, the physical condition of 
each pupil. The examination of pupils for this 
purpose shall begin, under the direction of the 
superintendent, immediately after the opening 
of schools in September of each year, and pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible, until a complete 
record of the condition of every pupil has been 
obtained. Treatment of minor defects in any 
child shall be in charge of the school nurse im- 
mediately following knowledge of the child’s 
condition, and shall continue until the best pos- 
sible results under the circumstances have been 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., 


New York 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


What Makes A 
Long-Lifed Locker? 


UYERS of locker equipment assume a grave responsibil- 
B ity. Lockers purchased today must serve not only for the 
present but for many years to come. It is natural, then, that 
the buyer should discriminate—should analyze closely differ- 
ent sources of supply —should investigate thoroughly con- 
struction and design, for these details mark the difference 
between lockers built for a long life of trouble-free service, and 
lockers built to meet competition. 


The improved Berloy Steel Locker has successfully met the 
growing tendency on the part of school board ‘officials to de- 
mand a high quality product in steel locker equipment. Berloy 
Lockers possess the features of sturdy construction and durable 
finish which gives them long life—strength to withstand years 
of use and abuse. The wide range of standard types and sizes 
makes possible economical arrangements for practically any 
requirement. 


Many years of practical field experience enable us to offer 
valuable suggestions in planning the most efficient locker in- 
stallation for your particular school. This service is given 
willingly, without obligation. Write for complete information 


CANTON, O. 


Chicago Roanoke 
San Francisco Dallas 
Jacksonville 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 





secured. When the physical condition of the 
child seems to require special treatment, the 
school nurse shall refer the case to the school 
physician. 

7. Cooperation of School Nurses and Princi- 
pal.—Strict observance of section 5, paragraph 
17, of these rules and regulations is required 
and the school nurse shall cooperate with the 
teachers in enforcing the provisions thereof. 

8. Cooperation with Home.—The school nurse 
shall endeavor to secure the cooperation of the 
home in the treatment of children in poor physi- 
cal condition, and, when expedient, shall visit 
parents and advise them of methods to be used 
in caring for a child whose physical condition 
is below the school standard and whose health is 
apparently in danger from any cause. 

9. Instruction in Sanitation and Hygiene.— 
The school nurse shall devote a part of each 
week to instructing pupils in the high school 
on sanitation and hygiene, rules for the preser- 
vation of health, methods of first aid to the 
injured, applying bandages as the superintend- 
ent may direct or approve. 

Section 9. 
Miscellaneous 

Instruction—-No person except those ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the committee, or 
those officially connected with the schools, shall 
be allowed to give instruction or deliver lectures 
in any schools without the permission of the 
superintendent. 

Interruption of Teachers.—Teachers must not 
be interrupted by anyone during the school ses- 
sion with any prolonged interview, even with 
matters related to the school, nor shall they 
allow any suspension of their regular duties in 
consequence of the visits of personal friends. 

Irregular Dismissals.—Teachers must not dis- 
miss schools before the regular hour without 
permission from the superintendent except in 
cases of emergency, when they will make im- 
mediate report to the superintendent. 

Diplomas and Certificates.—Those pupils who 
complete the prescribed course of study in the 
high school or the junior high school in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the principal and superin- 
tendent, shall receive a diploma or certificate 
signed by the superintendent, principal, an 
members of the school committee. A list of all 
pupils entitled to diplomas or certificates must 
be sent to the superintendent’s office not later 
than June first. 
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HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL BOILERS 





JAMES G. HEGGIE 


who in 1892 founded the Heggie Organization and 
today is President of the Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co. 


For 34 years Heggie 
has justified public confidence 


HROUGHOUT a third of a century, the organization headed by 

James G. Heggie has so consistently maintained high quality in 
the fabrication of boilers and steel plate work of all kinds, and has 
dealt with such unfailing, unvarying integrity, that it is frequently said 
in the trade, “If Heggie makes it, it must be right!” 


To justify the Heggie name, the Heggie-Simplex boiler had to be out- 
standing. A boiler whose design throughout is based upon scientific 
heating principles, free from tradition. A boiler that combines in one 
portable steel unit the recognized advantages of all earlier types. 
A boiler built to Heggie standards in every detail, so as to be “The 
Quality Boiler of the Market.” 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX BOILER COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois 





Representatives in Representatives in 
Akron Chicago Evansville, Ind. Lubbock Peoria, ill. Springfield, O. 
Albany Cincinnati Fort Wayne Lynchburg,Va. Philadelphia St. Louis 
Albuquerque Cleveland Harrisburg Memphis Pittsburgh St. Petersburg 
Amarillo Columbus Houston Miami Racine, Wis. Syracuse 
Atlanta Dallas Indianapolis Milwaukee Raleigh Tampa 
Baltimore Davenport, la. Jacksonville Minneapolis Roanoke Toledo 
Birmingham Dayton oliet Nashville Rochester Tomahawk, Wis. 
Boston Daytona Kan. City, Mo. New Haven Rockford Tulsa 
Bradentown, Fla. Denver La Crosse, Wis. New Orleans SanAntonio Youngstown,O. 
Bristol, Va. Des Moines Lakeland NewportNews Savannah W. Palm Beach 
Buffalo Detroit Lima, O. New York Scranton Washington,D.C. 
Casper Duluth Little Rock Okla. City Sebring Waterloo, la. 
Charleston,S.C. Dunedin, Fla. Louisville Omaha Shreveport Winston-Salem 


Chattanooga El Paso Orlando Spartanburg 
Just look up ‘‘Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co.” in the phone book in any of the above cities for representative’s number and address 
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REG. TRADE MARK 


HEATING SERVICE 


Its Flexibility, Silence and Unfailing 
Dependability Recommend it for the Heating 


of Schools — 


Dunham Low Pressure Steam Heating is 
especially adapted to schools because of ‘its 
responsiveness, flexibility under varying 
steam pressures and silent operation. The 
janitor or engineer can heat every room 
quickly on cold mornings with a steam pres- 
sure that is measured in ounces. There is 
no thumping or pounding to annoy pupils 
and teacher. Every radiator is equipped 
with a Dunham Thermostatic Trap which 
eliminates the trouble makers (water and 
air) from the radiator and prevents steam 
from escaping into return piping. 


Individual room temperature is easily con- 
trolled by a 7/8 turn of the Dunham Pack- 
less Radiator Valves. They cannot possibly 
leak nor allow air to enter the system. 


These features together with its noted econ- 
omy has made Dunham Heating Service 
the choice of School Boards and architects 
all over the country. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


DUNHAM BUILDING 


450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


LANGLEY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 


Architects, McClure & Spahr; 


Heating Contractor, R. T. Withers Sons 
Co. DUNHAM HEATED. 


Look for the Name DUNHAM 


This nameplate identifies a genuine 
Dunham Thermostatic Radiator Trap. 
It is placed on the Dunham Trap for 
your protection and it is your assurance 
of the Dependability and Satisfaction 
which characterize Dunham Heating 
serivece, 
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Over sixty branch and local sales offices 
in the United States and Canada bring 
Dunham Heating Service as close to you 
as your telephone. Consult your tele- 
phone directory for the address of our 
office in your city. 
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NEW YORK’S PROPOSED SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


The New York Citizens’ Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries has made its report which 
calls for increases amounting to approximately 
$13,000,000. This is $4,000,000 less than the 
amount called for by the Ricca bill which was 
vetoed by Governor Smith. 

The elementary teachers the committee pro- 
poses to increase to the maximum of $2,875 to 
$3,060 and provides a super-maximum to be 

aid to teachers of long service. This would be 

3,708 reached in three increments of $216 
allotted for professional training or thirty years 
of teaching experience. 

Another interesting proposal in the schedules 
is the acceptance of the principle of unequal 
increments, the smaller being allotted to the 
first three years of service and the larger to the 
later years. The aim is to compensate more 
fully teachers who make teaching their life work 
and have a genuine interest in the building up of 
the city school system. 

The committee states further that immediate 
adoption of the proposed schedules would do 
much to offset the inequalities and injustices of 
the present salary schedules and that not later 
than 1930. New York teachers should be paid 
on the basis of their qualifications for teaching 
as measured on purely objective bases without 
reference to the particular teaching position 
they hold in the system. Data, on the basis of 
which such salary schedules might be drafted, 
either by the Citizens’ Committee or any other 
agency, are already available; much pertinent 
data of this character having been supplied by 
the teachers in their questionnaires. 

The salaries of the administrators provide 
$25,000 instead of $20,000 for the Superintend- 








ent of schools; $15,000 instead of $8,250 for 
associate superintendents and a maximum of 
$10,800 for senior high school principals instead 
of $6,500. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


—Lynn, Mass. The school board has de- 
feated an order introduced by Mayor Bauer 
seeking to bar from the teaching staff all 
teachers who smoke. A similar fate, but not 
so emphatic, met another order of the mayor, 
to bar men who drink from holding school jani- 
torships. A long list of applicants for teaching 
positions were asked about their smoking habits, 
but all were approved as teachers. 

—Omaha, Nebr. The public schools opened 
with 101 fewer teachers than at the beginning 
of the last school term. It is noted that a re- 
duction of a little more than five per cent has 
been made in the high school teaching staff and 
almost fifteen per cent in the grade schools. 
Comparison with last year’s record shows that 
133 less teachers have been employed for grade 
schools, and 23 less for the high schools. The 
list, which includes supervisors, manual training 
and music teachers who teach in more than one 
school, has been increased by 55, thus reducing 
the total cut to 101. 

—Dayton, O. The school board has estab- 
lished a visiting teachers’ bureau as a part of 
the administrative department. Under the plan, 
five teachers will be named for grade schools 
and two for the high schools. The number of 
teachers will be increased as the system be- 
comes effective. 

—After the present year. principals of high 
schools in Virginia must possess definite teach- 
ing experience in addition to a college course. 
The state board of education has adopted a rule 
which provides that, beginning September 1, 
1927, all beginning principals of high schools 
must hold either a collegiate professional cer- 
tificate and two years of teaching experience, or 
a collegiate certificate and three years of ex- 
perience. The rule is not retroactive and does 
not affect present principals. It does not pre- 
vent a college*graduate, without specified teach- 
ing experience, from obtaining a position in a 
high school not accredited by the state board. 

—The Brooklyn, N. Y., Teachers’ Association 
proposes to erect a $1,000,000 clubhouse. The 


project is to be financed through a bond issue 
to be sold in denominations of $50 each. The 
clubhouse is to be equipped with a gymnasium, 
swimming pool, restaurant, library, lecture hall, 
sleeping rooms, etc., etc. The Association has 
a membership of 8,500. 

—Fifteen years ago 3,500 out of 8,000 teach- 
ers in the state of Washington held second and 
third grade certificates, implying no _profes- 
sional training. Now all but 600 out of 15,000 
hold certificates showing that they have met the 
requirements of high school graduation and 
special training. 

—The board of education of Winsted, Conn., 
has decreed that teachers who have served con- 
tinuously and well for twenty years will receive 
a year’s leave of absence with pay. 

—The pension commission appointed by 
Mayor Dever at Chicago, proposes to investi- 
gate all municipal pension funds with a view of 
recommending changes in the laws that govern 
them. The teachers have asked that their pen- 
sion fund be omitted from such investigation, 
holding that the fund is solvent and staple. The 
actuarial adviser of the commissioner, however. 
asserts that the teachers’ fund should be placed 
upon a “reserve and allocation” basis. The real 
purpose of the objection on the part of teachers 
is that they do not want the teachers’ pension 
fund merged with other funds. 

—‘Interschool visits by kindergarten teach- 
ers, accompanied by a member of the kinder- 
garten department, for observation of methods 
of other teachers have proved successful after 
two years’ operation in New York City,” an- 
nounces the United States bureau of education. 
“Visits are made in groups of ten teachers, 
according to a regular schedule, and in schools 
observed prominence is given to the particular 
phase of the work it is desired to demonstrate 
for the visiting group. At a conference held the 
following week after school hours, which the 
visiting teachers and the teacher observed are 
required to attend, two questions previously 
submitted to the supervisor of each visiting 
teacher are made the basis of discussion.” 

—A committee of the Detroit Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is making a study of insurance. The 
following three forms of insurance are receiving 
special consideration: (1) Life insurance. or 

(Concluded on Page 120) 
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NEW SENIOR-JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


Architects General Contractor 
A. G. Higginbotham & Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Warne, Tucker & Patteson, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


THE FINEST HIGH SCHOOL IN WEST VIRGINIA 
is Equipped With Seventy BUCKEYE Heatovents 


This large new High School Building, which was 
completed in September, is not only the finest school 
building but the best equipped building in that part 
of the country. 


We are justly proud of the fact that we furnished 
all of the ventilating equipment for this building, 
same consisting of seventy (70) Buckeye Heatovents 
and seven (7) Buckeye Fans. 


CHARLESTON, W. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


All of our products are fully guaranteed to give the 
results expected and are backed by over fifty (50) 
years experience in the proper means of heating and 
ventilating Schools and other Public Buildings. 


The Heatovent is very flexible and is adaptable to 
nearly every type or style of building. It is easy to 
install, simple to operate, requires little attention and 
is dependable at all times. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


216 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
2126 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
$21 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

301 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
401 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, II]. 


1226 Califernia St., 


Denver, Colo. 
8115 N. Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

1011 Pioneer Trust Co. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
400 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


416 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fals Building, Seattle, Washington. 
307 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
1101 Realty Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Heating and Plumbing Contractor 
West Virginia Heating & Plumbing Co., 


709 Columbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














The Best System For Schools 
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Interior of Carrier air washer show- 
ing sprays in operation. Ajr that 
passes through a Buffalo-Carrier sys- 
tem is WASHED air, it’s not sifted 
nor strained. Carrier washers are 
easily operated, temperature control is 
perfect, regulation of humidity is sim- 
ple, the life of the equipment is very 
long, and the operating efficiency is 
high. 


Can you afford not to have Carrier 
Air Washers in your schools? 








(Concluded from Page 118) 

the provision of funds which will pay the ex- 
penses of the last illness and of the funeral, and, 
in the case of one who has dependents, which 
will partially make up to them for the loss of 
the one upon whose income they have depended. 
(2) Income insurance, or the provision of 
funds to take the place of income which is cut 
off by disability caused by sickness or accident. 
(3) Old age insurance, or the provision of 
funds when one’s earning powers cease due to 
the oncoming of old age. The ultimate purpose 
is to advise teachers what kind of insurance is 
best adapted to the teachers’ needs. 

—Worcester, Mass. The school board has 
revised its rules governing leave of absence of 
teachers. Under the rules, teachers may be 
granted leave of absence after one year of 
service for the purpose of travel or study, with- 
out change of status as to assignment. The 
leave of absence will take effect at the begin- 
ning of the term and will close at the end of the 
term. 


—Throop, Pa. School teachers of the city 
have approved an arrangement providing life 
insurance protection of $3,000 for each teacher, 
the coverage being made possible through a 
group insurance policy issued by the Prudential 
Insurance Company. Under the same plan, the 
superintendent is eligible to protection of 
$7,500, the coverage amounting to $181,500. 
The policy is of the contributory type, with the 
teachers themselves paying part of the pre- 
miums. 


—Otsego, Mich. Twenty-five per cent of the 
teaching staff attended summer schools at 
normal schools or universities during the past 
summer. 


—Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has entered into an agreement with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for the training of uni- 
versity students under the guidance of regular 
school instructors. A formal contract has been 
adopted which provides that the University 
Board of Regents sha!! pay $100 each per year 
to certain selected instructors in the public 
schools, who may assu responsibility for the 
guidance and training iniversity students 
assigned to them. The s nd will be paid in 
addition to the salaries’ w' these teachers 
receive from the board of edu 
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186 Mortimer St. 





If the school buildings you erect are to endure, they’ll 
need to be modern, fully-equipped buildings. 


For ventilating and heating the modern school, nothing 
is so satisfactory as the Buffalo-Carrier system, and no other 
so widely used for so many years. 


CONTROLLED AIR as delivered through Buffalo- 
Carrier apparatus means air that is cleansed of dust and 
bacteria, air that is properly tempered, with the correct 
degree of humidity, and the air placed just where it is 


Insist on having satisfactory heating and ventilating 
if you want to build the BEST type of school. 
full particulars about Buffalo-Carrier Equipment. 


Buffalo Forge Company 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. of America 


In Canada: Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 





—Summerville, Ga. All teachers in the gram- 
mar schools have been granted a twenty per 
cent increase in salary for the school year 1926- 
1927. High school teachers were given an in- 
crease of six per cent and the superintendent of 
schools an increase of twelve per cent. 


—Alton, Ill. Forty-two per cent of the 
teachers pursued professional courses at the 
recent summer sessions of the twelve colleges 
and universities in seven states. 


—Teachers of New York City who were 
injured in the regular performance of school 
duties filed claims for medical service with the 
board of education which that body allowed. The 
comptroller, however, has declined to allow the 
claims on legal grounds. In reporting on the 
subject, Henry Mendelsohn, chairman of the legal! 
advisory committee of the Brooklyn Teachers 
Association said: “I have taken up this matter 
with the chairman of the law committee of the 
board of education and his contention is that 
the board of education is bound by the opinion 
of the corporation counsel and that nothing more 
can be done. However, with the consent of the 
executive committee, your chairman is willing 
to initiate legislation at the next session of 
the legislature to cover these cases.” 


—Mayor Bauer of Lynn, Mass., has suggest- 
ed that the local school committee forbid 
smoking on the part of teachers. At Worcester, 
Mayor O’Hara said that he did not care whether 
teachers smoked or not. When asked to make 
comment Joseph Beals, secretary of the Worces- 
ter school committee, said: “The city has a 
right to expect that teachers shall not smoke 
on public streets, because they have a certain 
influence over young people,” he said, “but no- 
body has a right to question the privilege of 
any men or women to smoke in their own 
homes.” 


—New York, N. Y. Women teachers in the 
schools outnumber the men six to one, according 
to a review in the New York Sun, based on 
statistics contained in the 1927 budget of the 
school board. It is shown that there are 26,474 
women and 4,421 men in the school system, in- 
cluding all members of the teaching and super- 
visory staffs. 


The difference between the number of men 
and women teachers and supervisors is most 
marked in the day elementary and junior high 
schools, where only one out of every thirteen is 
aman. In this branch, there are 23,057 women 
and 1,816 men. There are 239 men serving as 
elementary principals and 77 as assistants to 
principals, as contrasted with 289 women prin- 
cipals and 486 assistants. 


REMOVAL OF STAINS FROM MARBLE 


Studies made by the United States Bureau of 
Standards on various problems for the marble 
industry has resulted in some useful information 
on the removal of stains from marblework. The 
Bureau found that most marble is stained by 
iron rust, tobacco, and ink more frequently than 
by any other materials. The Bureau makes the 
following report on the removal of these three 
types of stains: 

Iron stains sometimes occur where contact 
takes place between the marble and steel work 
in the structure. An effective treatment for this 
type of stain consists in applying a solution of 
sodium citrate followed by sodium hydrosulphite 
in the dry form and covered with a paste made 
of whiting and water. 

Tobacco stains can be usually removed by a 
poultice of whiting, soap solution, and sodium 
carbonate solution. A somewhat more effective 
treatment consists of chlorinated lime, trisodium 
phosphate, and water mixed into a poultice with 
powdered talc. 

Inks are of many compositions, and hence the 
treatment for stains from different inks has to 
be varied accordingly. Stains from ordinary 
writing inks can usually be removed by a poultice 
made of whiting and a strong solution of sodium 
perborate, followed by a few applications of a 
sodium citrate solution. Dye inks may be treat- 
ed by the sodium perborate poultice or by a poul- 
tice made of equal parts of chlorinated lime and 
whiting mixed to a paste with water. Indelible 
ink stains may be treated like those from dye 
inks, followed by a few applications of strong 
ammonia water. 

A poultice used on any type of stain should 
be left-on the marble until dry. Frequently it 
will be found necessary to repeat such appli- 
cations a few times to remove the stain entirely. 
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ROSS 
Boilers 


are deserving of the name 
“The Schoolhouse Boiler.” 
No house of learning is too 
large for their capacities 
or too small to be heated 
economically. 


There are many patented 
features which insure a 
steady, even flow of heat 
from low grade coal or oil 
with little stoking atten- 
tion. 

The extreme care of manu- 
facture allows for the most 
rigid of city or state in- 
spection and the price is 
unusually low for this high 
quality product. 


Made in 30 sizes. 


Excess Warm Pure Air 
or Epidemics 
The quick spread of school epidemics is usually trace- 


able to inadequate ventilation because of lack of a de- 
pendable supply of heat. 


The School Board which looks conscientiously to 
every detail of ventilation or equipment spends much 
careful thought on the purchase of the proper heat- 
ing plant. 


The IROSL "enuf 


acturino Co. 


Main office 
and works: 


943 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 

St. Louis, Mo 
15 Park Row, 

New York, N. Y. 
962 E. 37th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2604 Fourth Avenue 

at Grand River, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Let us refer you to notable installations. 


SINCE 1851. wW 


1524 Henderson Street, 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


BRANCHES: 
2126 Edmondson Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 
1424 Fairmount Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
1748 Louis Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


478 Rockerfeller Bldg.., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


2309 Union Central Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


112 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


316 Glencoe Bldg., 
Duluth, Minn. 


Peoria, Illinois. 


ROSS 
STEEL 
BOILERS 


(‘eie7q 





Our 
Catalog 


Sent on Request 
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McLain High School 
has its own laundry 


No doubt you have noticed the growing 
tendency towards the installation of 


school laun- 
dries. McLain 
High School at 
Greenfield, 
Ohio, is one of 
the newest 
schools boasting 
of such a plant. 


Lunch room linens, domestic science 
uniforms, towels, gym and bathing suits 
—all can be handled quickly and in- 












UcLain High School, Greenfield, Ohio 


expensively. 


~ Ss aoe 
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A view of the modern and compact American- 


equipped laundry at McLain High School. This 





unit consists of a washer, an extractor for 


“coringing” and a tumbler for drying. 


May we send you some 
interesting facts regarding some school 
laundries which we have installed? 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Norwood Station, 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


Agents: 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC BASKETBALL FOR 
GIRLS 

Basketball is easily the most popular sport 
for boys and girls today. In the case of the 
boy the game holds a fascination for the par- 
ticipants and has many beneficial things to be 
said in its favor, and there is little evidence 
of harmful effects sufficient to discourage the 
game. 

But, what may be said about the game as an 
athletic event for girls? There are some 
large school systems today that take a strong 
stand against the game for girls even within 
the school. The question just now narrows 
down to one issue, and that is whether as a 
game between schools, it is a suitable practice. 

It is pointed out that many of the objections 
formerly raised against girls’ basketball have 
few supporters at present. It was contended 
that girls were unable to conduct themselves 
in a becoming way while on trips, or to 
display the right kind of sportsmanship during 
the games. The real issue upon which the ques- 
tion rests today is whether or not the game is 
harmful or beneficial to the girl physically. 

When we come to the physical effects of the 
game, the evidence should come from those in 
positions of authority. The opinion of the 
school principal or superintendent is not of 
much value unless he has made a special study 
of physical education for girls. An inquiry 
directed to several authorities on physical ed- 
ucation for girls, relative to the advisability of 
promoting inter-school games in basketball for 
girls, resulted in a number of statements. 

The match game often occurs in the evening 
and before an audience which usually includes 
specimens of the baseball fan variety, in whom 
partisanship is the breath of life. The excite- 
ment of the girls rises to a high pitch and 
the emphasis placed by the audience on the im- 


eg : a 


portance of winning stimulates the girls to an 
unusual effort, perhaps beyond the limit where 
she can maintain emotional stability. The 
spirit of good sportsmanship is put to such a 
severe test that it may break down before the 
stimulus exerted from all sides to win the game. 

The physical effect of games under such in- 
tense conditions is often disastrous. It is not 
unusual for a girl to leave the game on 
account of threatened collapse, and occasionally 
one must be carried off. The fatigue resulting 
from these games, even where the girl gets 
through the game itself, may require several 
days for complete recovery. 

Miss Mable Lee, director of physical education 
for women in Beloit College, after a thorough 
study of the status of inter-collegiate athletics 
for women, published the results of her study 
in Mind and Body, for November, 1923. Among 
her conclusions are the following: 

1. Inter-collegiate athletics for women do not 
exist in the leading colleges of the country, ex- 
cept in a limited number of schools. 

2. Of those who have had actual experience 
with inter-collegiate athletics for women, 93 
per cent are opposed to them. 

3. Even those who favor them claim they 
are not ardent advocates with the exception of 
two, while the great majority opposed are ar- 
dent in their opposition. 

The woman’s division of the American Ath- 
letic Federation has taken a decided stand 
against the practice and is working to form- 
ulate a code of regulations as well as a body 


of suggestions to cover competition for girls.— 
J. C. Lindsey. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 
WITH GOITER 


The United States Public Health Service has 
recently made a study of 2,900 Cincinnati chil- 
dren to determine the relation of endemic goiter 
to the physical growth and well being of chil- 
dren. It was found that in the group 38 per 
cent of the boys have some degree of thyroid 
enlargement and 58 per cent of the girls had 
such involvements. The great majority of the 
children who had enlargements had only very 
slight involvements. Nearly twice as many girls 
were affected. 





The study showed that the children who had 
normal thyroid development were generally 
normal in weight while underweight was more 
frequent among the thyroid enlarged children. 
There was little difference in the height of the 
normal and the affected children although the 
average sitting height was larger among those 
affected. The averge chest circumferences of 
normal children were greater but there were 
very slight differences only in the vital capacity. 

While the Public Health Service does not con- 
sider the findings more than suggestive, they 
do indicate that a normal thyroid gland is 
desirable from the standpoint of health. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

American Education Week will be celebrated 
this year, beginning November 7th and ending 
with November 13th. Know your school day, 
which will be celebrated on Friday, November 
12th. will take up courses of study and methods 
of instruction, ideals and aims of education. 


IMMUNIZATION AGAINST DIPHTHERIA 

—Philadelphia, Pa. The division of medical 
inspection has presented a report on the immu- 
nization of school children against diphtheria. 
Immunization with toxin-antitoxin was carried 
out successfully in three districts during the 
period from May 20th to June 20th. Out of a 
school population of about 85,000, the medical 
inspectors immunized approximately 32,000 chil- 
dren, which was forty per cent of the population 
of the three districts. 

Some difficulty was encountered in the high 
schools due to the natural feeling on the part 
of the students that they had reached the age 
when diphtheria is not as prevalent or as dan- 
gerous. A special plea was made to the prin- 
cipal of the high school for girls, with the 
result that some 800 students were immunized. 

With the beginning of September an_ effort 
was made to reach every district in the city. 
In the three districts where the school popu- 
lation was circularized in May and June, the 
work was confined to the circularization of the 
kindergartens, first and second grades. This 
action was taken because it has been proven 
that at least half of the diphtheria cases occur 
here. It was decided to proceed with the work 
in September because the diphtheria rate 18 

(Concluded on Page 124) 
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Janesville, Wisc., High School 
Architect: 

Van Ryan & Degelleke 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Plumber: 

American Heating Co. 
Superior, Wisc. 
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State Normal School 
New Britain Connecticut 


Architect: 
Guilbert & Betelle 





Plumber: 
A. A. Wells 











Central High Schoo! 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Architect: 
Wm. B. Ittner 


Plumber: 
H. Kelly & Company 
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Shakespeare School 

Chicago, Illinois 
Architect: 
John A. Christensen 


Plumber: 
Henry J. Becker 





El Paso, Texas, High School 
sArchitect: 
Trost & Trost 


Plumber: 
L. B. McChesney 





Carl Schurz High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Architect: 
John A. Christensen 


Plumber: 
Murphy Plumbing Company 
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Where Financial Savings In 


School Plumbing Are 
Really Made 


T is very, very seldom that a school can effect true 
savings in the original price of its plumbing. Any 
such apparent savings usually return many times 
over in the form of high upkeep, repair, and re- 
placement costs resulting from design and manufacture 
cheapened to a price. 
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Clow school plumbing has always been designed and built 
primarily for its important job of guarding the health of 
the children it serves. 


As an extra safeguard such workmanship and quality checks 
as complete ‘‘set-up’’ tests 
before shipments are made 
on each fixture and battery. 


A natural by-product of this 
thoroughness is the unusual 
modesty of Clow costs after 
even ten and fifteen years of 
service. 


A visit to a Clow installation 
that has been in use for a 
period of time and a brief 
inquiry into its repair, up- 
keep and replacement costs 
will illustrate this point. Or, 
any Clow man will be glad to 
explain the savings in detail. 


JAMES B.CLOW & SONS 


201-299 North Talman Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Sales offices in principal cities 


CLOW 





PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 
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| The Lebanon High School, Leb- 

anon, Pa., is heated by a Webster 
| System. Ritcher-Lee Company, 
Architects. B. G. Carpenter & 
] Company, Heating Contractors. 


MODULATING 
PLUG 





The Webster Type 
omy 
Modulation Valve 


While outwardly similar 
in appearance to other radi- 
ator valves, the Webster 
Type “W” Modulation Valve 
is radically different in one 
important essential. 


The patented modulating 
plug shown above has a sci- 
entifically correct curvature 
of the outer surface so that 
the admission of steam is 
varied in progre:sive volume 
with the lift of the valve 
piece. 


It is important that the 
means by which this modu- 
lation is obtained be under- 
stood. Other valves may 
look like it but lack entirely 
means for modulation con- 
trol. By insisting on genu- 
ine Webster Modulation 
Valves as supplied with 
Webster Systems you may 
assure realization of success- 
ful modulation. 


Comfort—with economy! 


HE happy youth—studying in comfort 

not distressed by overheating or underheating 
in the school—is usually the responsive student. 
Nowhere is comfort more important than in the 
classroom. 


Our thirty-eight years of experience—our experi- 
ence in providing more than 37,000 Webster Sys- 
tems of Steam Heating—is the basis of our ability 
to save you money while increasing the efficiency 
of your heating service. 


Call on our nearest branch manager for informa- 
tion regarding Webster service to school executives 
and their architects, or write us direct for details. 


WarrREN WeEpsstER & COMPANY 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Camden, N. J. 50 Branch Offices 


In more than 37,000 of America’s finer buildings 


More 
Typical Examples 
of 
Webster-heated 
Schools 


Piedmont High School, 
Piedmont, Calif. 


Brighton School, 
Brighton, Colo. 


Girls’ Senior High School, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Washington School, 
Clinton, III. 


Chandler Avenue School, 
Evansville, Ind. 


Marymount College, 
Salina, Kans. 


Park School, Louisville, Ky. 


Boys’ High School, 
New Orleans, La. 


Hibbing High School, 
Hibbing, Minn. 


South School, Hannibal, Mo. 


Bancroft School, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Tyrone School Addition, 
Tyrone, N. M. 


Worland School, 
Worland, Wyo. 


Washington School, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Monroe School, Norfolk, Va. 


Sandy School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Canyon High School, 
Canyon, Texas. 








(Concluded from Page 122) 

low in September, and at the same time some 
three months are required for the immuniza- 
tion of the child after the date of the three 
injections. By doing the immunization work 
in September, there is a minimum chance of 
some pupil contracting diphtheria about the 
same time by coincidence. Also by giving the 
injections in September, the immunity of the 
children treated is up to the maximum by the 
advent of cold weather when the danger rap- 
idly increases. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

—A survey of the drinking water situation 
in the rural districts of Kentucky, covering 716 
schools with 35,180 pupils reveals the fact that 
413 children were taught in schools with no 
drinking water supply and 1,945 children in 
schools without toilets. The drinking water 
supply came in practically all cases from a well 
or cistern; 559 schools reported. surface toilets 
and only 104 had sanitary toilets. Since the 
schools reporting included only about one-tenth 
of the schools in the State, to approximate the 
conditions for the State the writer suggests that 
the above figures should be multiplied by ten. 

—East St. Louis, Ill. The board of education 
recently authorized the appointment of two 
school nurses to cooperate with the medical de- 
partment in the health supervision work. A 
staff of four physicians has been employed for 
the past three years. 

—Chicago, Ill. The weekly bulletin of the 
health commissioner shows that the _ school 
physicians examined 148,000 school children 
last year, most of whom were in the kinder- 
garten and first grade. Of these, 110,000 were 
found to have defects serious enough to need 
treatment, and each of these was given a note 
to the parent asking that the child be taken to 
the family physician for advice and treatment. 
One child in every six examined had malnu- 
trition, and more than 36,000 had defective 
eyes. Through the assistance of the physicians 
and nurses, 43 per cent of these 110,000 de- 
fective children were influenced to seek relief 
at the hands of a physician or dentist. 

The National German Society for the Pro- 
tection of Children, as the result of a study, 
attributes the increased number of children 
working on German farms to poverty, labor 


shortage, higher wage demands by adults, and 
the influx of school graduates into industry. The 
Society finds that the average age at which these 
children begin work is 10 years, but some even 
begin work at 4 or 5 years of age. The hours of 
work vary from two to five in the winter and 
from two to twelve the rest of the year. In 
many cases, the working conditions are bad, the 
work unsuited to the strength of children. 
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—The school board of Bemidji, Minn., has re- 
organized with the election of Mr. C. W. 
Vandersluis as president, Mr. C. E. Battles as 
clerk, and Mr. C. L. Pegelow as treasurer. 

—The school board of Otsego, Mich., has re- 
organized for the year, with the reelection of 
the present officers. Dr. O. D. Hudnutt was re- 
elected president, Mr. Volney Stuck as secre- 
tary, and Mr. R. C. Eaton as treasurer. 


—Mr. M. S. Spears has been elected business 
manager of the schools of Evansville, Ind., to 
succeed Herbert Henderson. 


—Mr. Augustus S. Downing, assistant com- 
missioner of education of New York State, was 
given a testimonial dinner on October 27th, in 
the Hotel Commodore, New York City, in recog- 
nition of his successful efforts to raise the pro- 
fessional standards in the state. 

—Mr. Charles O. Haskell of Harvard, IIl., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Bart- 
lesville, Okla. Mr. Haskell, who resigned after 
ten years of service at Harvard, was presented 
with a life membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


—Dr. J. Stanley Brown has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Northern Illinois Normal School, 
DeKalb, Ill., after a long service. Dr. Brown 
has been an educator for forty years, and de- 
sires to retire from active service. 


—Supt. C. L. Dietz, of Highland, IIl., has been 
re-elected for his 38th consecutive term. 

—Boston, Mass. Mr. F. C. Gray and Mr. E. 
M. Sullivan have been re-appointed as trustees 
of the teachers’ retirement fund by vote of the 
school board. 


—Dr. Walter Farnham has resigned from the 
board of education of Palouse, Wash., after a 
service of seven years, 


—Mr. R. J. Koehler, secretary of the board of 
education at LeMars, Iowa, has become a candi- 
date for Congress from the eleventh district of 
Iowa. Mr. Koehler was secretary for sixteen 
years, and is president of an insurance company. 


—Mr. J. R. Brown, who served on the school 
board of Sullivan, Ind., for a number of years, 
retired on August first. Dr. J. B. Maple has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Brown on the board. 


Mr. Willis Rhoads has been elected secretary 
of the board of education at Auburn, Ind., to 
succeed L. G. Whitten. 


—The school board of Sandpoint, Ida., has 
been reorganized with the election of Mr. J. B. 
Gardner and Mr. D. M. Jennestad to succeed Mr. 
R. F. Curtis and Dr. J. D. C. Guy. Mr. A. P. 
Asher was elected chairman of the board and 
Mr. H. H. Braden was re-elected as secretary. 


—Prin. E. S. Furnish, of the Versailles, Indi- 
ana schools, has been elected president of the 
Ripley County Principals’ and Superintendents’ 
Club. Other officers elected were: William 
Bishop, vice-president, and H. G. Badger, sec- 
retary. The club holds monthly meetings in the 
various high schools of Ripley County. 





—Charles H. Miller resigned as superintend- 
ent of the Sheffield, Mass., schools and accepted 
the superintendency at Lee, Mass. 


REMOVES OFFICE 

Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, F.A.I.A., has removed his 
office to 183 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mr. Snyder, who was for many years superin- 
tendent of buildings and official architect on the 
New York board of education, is specializing in 
educational work and is rendering expert con- 
sulting service to school authorities and to 
architects. 
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ADVERTISEMENT NUMBER FOUR OF A SERIES 





Partial List of 


Hockaday 


Users 


Textile Mills 


South Carolina 


Mollohan Mfg. Co. 
Newberry 

Oakland Cotton Mills 
Newberry 

Grendel Mills, No. 1 
Greenwood 

Woodside Cotton Mill 
Greenville 

Mills Mfg. Company 
Greenville 

Clifton Mills, 1-2-3-4 
Spartanburg 

Saxon Mill 
Spartanburg 

Arcadia Mills 
Spartanburg 

Pacolet Mfgzg., 1-2-3 
Spartanburg 

Crescent Mfg. Company 
Spartanburg 

Equinox Mill 
Anderson 

Cluck Mill 
Anderson 

Riverside Mfg. Co. 
Anderson 

Orr Cotton Mill 
Anderson 

Easley Mill No. 1 
Easley 

Easley Mill No. 2 
Easley 

Easley Mill No. 3 
Easley 

Alice Mill 
Easley 

Cowpens Mfg. Company 

Cowpens 















MILL WORLD 


HOCKADAY FOR THE 
LAST 17 YEARS HAS 
BEEN SPECIFIED 
AND USED BY THE 


ARCHITECT 
CONTRACTOR 
AND OWNER 







Fairmont Mfg. 
Fairmont 
Monarch Mills 
Lockhart 

Liberty Cotton Mill 
Liberty 

Jackson Mills 
Iva 

Courtenay Mfg. Co. 
Newry 

Banna Mfg. Company 
Goldville 

Ninety Six Cotton Mills 
Ninety Six 

Hiehland Park Mfg. Co. 
Rock Hill 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 
Ware Shoals 

Clinton Cotton Mills 
Clinton 

Watts Mills 
Laurens 

Drayton Mills 

Spartanburg 
































































North Carolina 


Florence Mills 
Forest City 

Alexander Mfg. Co. 
Forest City 

Gastonia Cotton Mill 
Gastonia 

Ozark Mills 
Gastonia 

Bonnie Cotton Mills 
Kings Mountain 

Klotho Mills, Inc. 
Kings Mountain 

Phenix Mills 















THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823 CARROLL AVENUE 
CHICAGO 






























Kings Mountain The Hockaday Co. of San Francisco Los Angeles Hockaday Co. 
ae ey 76-78 Eight St., San Francisco, Cal. 420 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Pomona Mills 
Greensboro 


The 
WAL, 
of Quality 


D. E. Fryer Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane and Portland 


OCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 


WRITE 









FOR YOUR COPY OF 





‘‘PAINT MILEAGE’”’ 
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PARTITIONS 
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Are Super-Sanitary 


Any metal partition has the advantage over wood or other material that 


absorbs moisture and odors. 
metal in that it stays clean! 


That’s the positive superiority of finished 


Take metal as a material—add to it Mills Method of Metal Construction 
and you have the superlative of Sanitation! 


Dust catching—fluted crevices—eliminated. Plain surfaces—easy angles— 
constructed so as to ensure absolute cleanliness—that’s an advantage that 
grows in importance the longer your Mills Metal Partitions are installed. 


This Super-Sanitary feature is a part of every Mills Partition whether for 
Hospitals—Toilets—Factories—Offices or Shower and Locker Rooms. 


Consult us regardless of the size of the job you have in mind. 





PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


—Mr. J. W. Snyder, formerly principal of the 
junior high schoo] at Owensboro, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Daviess 
County, to succeed John L. Graham. 

—Mr. H. G. Creekmore of Skitook, Okla., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Ton- 
kawa. 

—Mr. Robert T. Milner, Jr., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Henderson, Tex. 

—Dr. Charles S. Foos has been elected super- 
nes emeritus of the schools of Reading, 

a. 

—Mr. Harold H. Bixler, director of guidance 
and research in the Atlantic City, N. J., schools, 
will be on leave of absence during the year 1926- 
1927 to hold the position of associate in elemen- 
tary education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Mr. M. E. Born of Fort Scott. Kans., has 
been elected principal of the high school at Fort 
Leavenworth, to succeed E. R. Stevens. 

—Supt. H. H. Rigg of Otsego, Mich., has been 
reelected for the ensuing year. 

—The following superintendency changes have 
been effected in Chattooga County, Ga., during 
the present school year. 

Supt. W. F. Foster goes to Lyerly from Jeffer- 
son, Ga.; Supt. F. L. Harris goes to Menlo 
from Nahunta; Supt. N. O. Thomas goes to 
Gore from Dillard; Supt. W. M. Putney goes 
from Gore to Lumpkin; Supt. C. E. Bell remains 
at Trion, and Supt. R. G. Vinson remains at 
Summerville. 

—Supt. Arthur B. Rowell of Glencoe, IIl., has 
returned from Europe after a five months’ leave 
of absence. During Mr. Rowell’s absence, Mr. 
N. E. Watson, assistant superintendent, served 
as acting superintendent. 

—Mr. William J. McGrath, assistant director 
of reference, research and statistics of the New 
York City board of education, has made appli- 
cation for the position of district superintendent 
made vacant by the retirement of Supt. M. E. 
Jenkins. 

—Supt. Frank E. Dugas of Westfield. IIl., has 
been re-elected for his seventh consecutive term. 


—Mr. Leon N. Nevlen has been appointed 
assistant to the superintendent of schools in 
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charge of the supervision of teaching in elemen- 
tary schools. In addition to teaching experience 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas, Mr. Nevlen has 
completed three years of professional study at 
Columbia University. 

Mr. S. R. Logan of Hardin, Montana, has 
taken up his work as assistant superintendent 
of schools at Winnetka, Illinois, succeeding Mr. 
Willard Beatty. 

—Supt. Carleton Washburne of Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, has been re-elected for his eighth con- 
secutive year. 

—Mr. N. A. Sparr has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Staunton, Illinois, to succeed 
Mr. Roscoe Pulliam, who has taken up his pro- 
fessional studies at the Illinois University. 

—Mr. Lee J. Gillis of Rock Rapids, Ia., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at LeMars, 
at a salary of $3,600. Mr. Gillis succeeds Mr. 
Kittrell, who went to Waterloo. 


—Mr. John R. Cranor, formerly of Gibson 
City and Sandwich, Ill., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Wheaton. Mr. Cranor 
will have charge of the elementary schools and 
the community high school. 


—The school board of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
given a new four-year contract to Supt. Louis 
C. Ward. The resolution was adopted at the 
suggestion of Mr. B. H. Somers, a member, and 
intended to discourage disrupting influences 
which might result from the sensational news 
stories and editorials appearing in the local 
newspapers. It was also the purpose of the 
board to show its confidence in the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


—Mr. Thomas E. Johnson, state superintendent 
of schools of Michigan, who has been called 
before the Governor to answer charges of mal- 
feasance and corruption in office, has declared 
the charges petty and trivial and the result of 
political feeling. He has made the statement 
that he stands ready to be removed if that will 
take the office out of politics. 

—Mr. E. G. Holmes has resigned from the 
superintendency at Scottsville, Mich., due to 
failing health. Mr. Stuart McFarlane has been 
appointed acting superintendent until a successor 
is elected. 
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Note the Diamond 
Rail. 


It is smooth —dirt and dust 
free—vermin free—odor free. 


Quickly cleaned, attractive — 
sturdy in construction. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 





—Supt. E. P. Simmons of Elliott, Iowa, has 
recently completed a standard high school spell- 
ing scale. ‘Lhe scale was developed as a result 
of three years’ work in connection with Mr. 
Simmons’ graduate study at the University of 
Iowa. The scale provides reviews for the ninth 
grade of high school and for general junior high 
school use. 

—M. L. Flaningham who was promoted from 
a high school principalship to the superintend- 
ency by the Urbana, Ill., board of education has 
the enthusiastic support of the Urbana Courier. 
This paper says that “his past service has 
created a confidence and respect for his judg- 
ment, ability and fitness for the new position 
which augurs well for a most successful school 
administration. Mr. Flaningham has the univer- 
sal good wishes of parents, children, and public 
generally. With his wide experience, unstinted 
enthusiasm, recognized capacity, and pleasing 
personality, he ought to prove a school leader 
of the highest type. The schools are safe in his 
hands, and it only remains for the public to 
back up and encourage him to show his mettle.” 

—Mr. Hugh S. Magill, formerly secretary of 
the National Education Association, and at one 
time superintendent of schools at Springfield, 
Illinois, has announced his candidacy for United 
States senator of the state of Illinois. Mr. 
Magill will run as an independent Republican 
candidate as the result of a revolt against the 
old party nominees, both of Republican and 
Democratic parties. 

—The school board of Easton, Pa., has been 
asked to approve a new salary schedule for 
clerks in offices of the superintendent and junior 
high school principals. The salaries are as 
follows: 

Chief clerk—Third year, $80; fourth year, 
$90; fifth year, $100; sixth year, $110; seventh 
year, $120. 

Second clerk—First year, $60; second year, 
$70; third year, $80. 

Third clerk—First year, $60; second year, 
$70; third year, $80. 

Junior high school offices—First year, $60; 
second year, $70; third year, $80. 

The salary of the chief clerk in the superin- 
tendent’s office was raised from $85 to $90 per 
month for the current school year. 
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“No-Waste” Really Does Lower 


National Paper Products 
for your building 


**No-Waste’’ Toilet Paper 
The tissue that is soft, strong 
and absorbent. 800-sheet 
packages. 125 packages to 
fibre cartons. Nickel, green 
or white cabinets leased. 


** Public Service’’ Towels 


Regular and Junior sizes. 150- 
towel packages; 25 packages 
to carton. Sheet metal cab- 
inets in white or olive green. 


**Toiltex’’—in Rolls 


1000 counted sheets in a san- 
itary wrapped package for 
the home. Same quality as 
“No Waste” and made from 
clean spruce wood only. 
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Your Maintenance! 


CTUAL practice tells the story! Better than we can 

tell it. Better than any salesman could tell it! Re- 

cord after record has been brought to our attention where 

savings—with ““No-Waste” and “Public Service” towels— 
have averaged from 20% to 30%! 


‘““No-Waste” is dispensed only two sheets at a time from 
theft-proof cabinets. Like “Public Service” towels, ““No- 
Waste” is made from clean, virgin spruce pulp only—under 
model conditions of sanitation. 


Standardize on National washroom paper products in your 
office, building or institution. Thousands have found it 
economical. Send for literature and samples today. Na- 
tional Paper Products Co., 72 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 
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Pedestal fountains 


—for schools are made in a special child 
height for either indoor or outdoor installa- 
tion. 

The patented Century slant stream bubbler 
head keeps the drinking water free of all 
contamination from outside sources. The 
child’s lips cannot touch the bubbler head 


placed over the water opening in the top, a 
feature that is particularly desirable for 
schools. 

The specially designed regulator is an add- 
ed feature of the Century Bubbler Head. It 
can be adjusted in a few minutes to give any 











PROMOTE BOTH | 
CLEANLINESS AND i 
SANITATION 


REQUIRE BUT A 
MINIMUM OF 












‘“*The First Cost 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 













And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 










Washfountains 


JANITOR SERVICE 


is the Last Cost’’ 
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A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Crane Technical High Schoel., 
Tilden High School, 
Schurz High School, 


Model shown and the water does not fall back on the bub- liness and sanitation, are self cleaning ee, 

aboveisour "!* head after touching the lips. and require but a minimum of janitor —-a 
It is the most sanitary and economical of service. Garvey School, ; 

No. D-27 all bubblers—will not squirt if the hand is Los Angeles, Calif. 


Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School, 
Amsterdam, N. Y 

Marquette University, 

Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 

Washington Ave. High 


desired volume of water. For use in Schools, Colleges and School, _ 
The pedestal and bowl of this fixture are Universities and in every ty of aS 


made of heavy cast iron and finished in beau- 
tiful white porcelain enamel. All fittings in- 
cluding the Century built stop cock are brass, 
heavily nickel plated. 

Ask for a free copy of our new catalogue. 
It gives full descriptions and prices of our 
complete line. 


Century Brass Works, Inc. 
313 N. Illinois St. 


Belleville, Ill. 





THE INCOMPARABLE 
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PATENTED 


GIVE 
PERFECT CONTROL 


THE FLOW CONTROL 


regulates the force of water 
from the cast brass shower 
head which has a removable 
face with accurate spray 
holes. 


THE MIXER 


is permanent and always re- 
liable in regulating the tem- 
perature of water. 


AN ECONOMY SHOWER 


For School Installation 


Consisting of %-inch NIEDECKEN MIXER, rough nickel 
plated, with wall support. 4-inch cast brass rough nickel 
plated shower head, 30 Deg. Ell. connection, Lock Shield 
Flow Control and pipe supports. No Piping Included. 


The Price is $20.20 


Piping is furnished by erecting plumber and can be fin- 
ished with white enamel paint or aluminum bronze after 


installing. 


NA 


HOFFMA 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15X 
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NIEDECKEN 


NN & BILLINGS, MFG. Co. 





public lavatories, there is no fixture 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 












Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, 






Wisconsin 





Everlasting Hard Rubber 


Seats 





Evernu ies 


Evernu is the perfect seat. The 
interior wall of special hard rubber 
of great strength and the outside 
surface of solid color hard rubber 
are vulcanized under hydraulic 
Pressure into one lasting piece. 


Green Bay, Wis. 

Fond du Lac High School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

South Omaha High School, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 

Woodland Union High School, 
Woodland, Calif. 

Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 

Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 

High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AND MANY MORE. 





No finish to wear off. No joints to 
open up. The hollow center pro- 
vides lightness with strength. The 
hinge is as durable as the seat. 





There's no end to the 
economy of Evernu 


Everywhere architects and school authorities are giving prefer- 
ence to the finer appearance and greater economy of Evernu Hard 
Rubber Toilet Seats. Recent installations include schools in New 
York City, San Francisco, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Tacoma, Seattle, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Baltiinore 
and many other cities. These schools will have no repair or re- 


placement expense. 


The first cost of Evernu Seats is the last 


cost. Long after the buildings are old the Evernu Seats will still 


look like new. 


Evernu Seats cost no more than ordinary seats. 
Have your architect specify them. 


NEVER SPLIT SEAT COMPANY 


Founded 1905 





Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TOILET SEATS IN THE WORLD. 
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*\ PLUMBING ~~ 


FIXTURES 





The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 





PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 





DEFINING ABSENCE AND NON-ATTEND- 
ANCE 

The new rules governing the absence of teach- 
ers from school duties, formulated by the New 
York City board of education proceed upon the 
theory that in certain instances absence from 
school duties is not officially considered as 
absence but as “non-attendance” and does not 
involve loss of pay. “Non-attendance” is de- 
fined as: 

“(a) Absence for the purpose of visiting 
other schools or school activities. 

“(b) Absence caused by attendance at the 
funeral of an associate. 

“(c) Absence on account of the requirements 
of the Board of Education or of a committee 
thereof, of the superintendent of schools, of the 
board of superintendents or of the board of 
examiners. 

“(d) Absence on account of attendance at 
court on business of the Board of Education or 
vnder subpoena as a witness in a case in which 
the teacher is not interested. 

“(e) Absence with permission in accordance 
with subdivision 12 of this section. 

“(f) Absence on account of military or naval 
duty in accordance with the requirements of the 
laws of the State of New York or of the Federal 
Government. 

“(g¢) Lateness, or absence for less than one- 
half day, on account of extraordinary delay in 
transportation. 


“(h) Absence on account of compliance with 
quarantine regulations of a public health officer 
or of a department of health. 


“(j) Absence of not more than three days 
due to death in the immediate family. In case 
of death on Monday or Tuesday absence on the 
day of death shall also be excused.” 


An explanatory note incorporated in this sub- 
division of the bylaws specifies that principals 
May excuse teachers three days a year for the 
purpose of visiting and observing other school 
work; that district superintendents may certify 
to non-attendance due to funeral attendance and 
transportation delays; that an official certificate 
must be recorded in the case of quarantine, and 
that “immediate family” in clause (i) means 
“parent, child, brother, sister, grandparent, 
grandchild, husband, wife, parent of husband or 
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Jr Highest Quality 


onc) ~«=6 Plumbing Fixtures is the 


underlying factor which covers their satisfactory 


service. 


Back of each fixture that displays the 


\oxc) trade 


mark is a half century of manufacturing experience. 


Pains-taking thoroughness is exercised in every proc- 
ess of their manufacture from the selection of raw 
materials to the finished products, resulting in 


Plumbing Fixtures 


of highest quality in design and 


construction and covering years of satisfactory 


service. 


MOXC) experts are always at your service and will 
be glad to offer any suggestions on any and all your 


plumbing problems. 
PLATE 4783 N 


Induced syphon closet 
with vitreous china, 
standard height (16 
inches) syphon wash- 
down bowl with jet 
and extended front 
lip. Automatic Seat- 
operating valve, por- 
celain enameled in and 
out cast iron top sup- 
ply tank with high 
grade trimmings. All 
exposed brass trim- 
mings heavily nickel 
plated. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Joplin, Mo. 








wife or any relative residing in the personal 
household of the teacher.” 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


—The large high school was opposed at a 
meeting of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor by Miss Florence Curtis Hanson on the 
grounds that it: “Creates lockstep methods of 
education; gives instruction for the mass, not 
for the individual; destroys leadership; injures 
children in hall rushes and transportation acci- 
dents; gives an opportunity for dishonesty; 
widens the breach between student, parent and 
teacher; costs parents more money; makes uni- 
formity an ideal.” 


—A campaign to raise $1,000,000 to be used 
in reviving an interest in scholarship is now 
being promoted by the Society of Phi Beta 
Kappa, whose members hold that few students 
come to colleges for the sake of learning. 
“The fault lies,” declared Frank L. McVey, 
president of the University of Kentucky, “with 
the attitude of the public towards education, 
with the lack of inspiring teachers, and the 
attitude of parents in their failure to understand 
and support an educational viewpoint.” To this 
viewpoint President William J. Hutchins of 
Berea College adds: “The fact that a man 
knows all about the tail feathers of a blue jay 
is no indication that he can inspire a horde of 
freshmen with the love of learning.” 

—Topeka, Kans. The school population has 
been increased by one thousand pupils this year, 
due to the addition of outlying districts. A 
class for deaf children has been opened for the 
first time this year. 

—The public schools of Belmont, Mass., opened 
with an enrollment of 3,011 students, which is 
an increase of ten per cent over last year. In 
the elementary schools and the junior high school 
there is a serious shortage of seats, which has 
resulted in shortened sessions for 26 per cent 
of the pupils. It is expected that the completion 
of the new junior high school will greatly relieve 
the housing situation. 

—Owensboro, Ky. The board of education has 
approved a new policy extending special class 
opportunities to junior high school pupils, and 
providing an arrangement whereby over-age, re- 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FACTORIES: 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 


BRANCHES: 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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tarded pupils may be sent to the junior high 
school for special work before completing the 
first six grades. Such over-age pupils will be 
better served under the new arrangement, since 
they will have special supervised attention in 
the regular work, and will have the advantage 
of special work with children of their own age. 

—-Owensboro, Ky. Under a new rule, children 
may be admitted to the first grade at the begin- 
ning of school in September, if they are 6 years 
old before December first; they may also be 
admitted at the beginning of the second term 
on January 15th, if their sixth birthday comes 
before April first. The plan admits children to 
the first grade six weeks younger than under 
the former rule. 

—Ninety thousand children are enrolled in 
the high schools of New Jersey, and every ten 
years since 1890, the high school population of 
the state has doubled. Seventy per cent of those 
who complete the elementary course enter the 
high school. From 35 to 40 per cent of all grad- 
vates of four year high schools enter institutions 
of higher learning, and about 40 per cent receive 
some form of vocational training. About 40 per 
cent of the women graduates of the four-year 
high schools expect to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

—North Attleboro, Mass. As a result of an 
intelligence test, fifteen children over 5 and 
under 6 years of age have been admitted to the 
first grade, who would otherwise have been 
obliged to wait a whole year. The test has been 
approved by the school board which voted to 
extend the advantages of the plan by organizing 
a pre-primary class in the first grade room for 
children over 5 years of age who fail to measure 
up to test requirements. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. An increase of 1,815 
pupils over the year 1925-1926 has been reported 
by Supt. E. U. Graff. The elementary schools 
had an enrollment of 39 877, or an increase of 
1,339 over last year. The high school had an 
enrollment of 9,566 students. or an increase of 
476. At the technical high school the enrollment 
was increased 335, giving the school an enroll- 
ment of 4,900, the largest enrollment in its 
historv. The total enrollment in all the schools 


was 49,443 pupils. 
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Since school boards have always been reason- 


Schoolhouse Construction Review 
The Bonded Indebtedness for Schools 


Students of political economy have been call- 
ing attention to the growing bonded indebted- 
ness of municipalities. Questions are being 
raised about the bonded debt which involve such 
interesting questions, “Were the bond matu- 
rities coordinated with the probable life of the 
improvements? Were they voted by the people? 
Were the proceeds economically expended, and 
has the city ample assets back of the indebt- 
edness? Are the sinking funds adequate at the 
present time? Should the city’s debt include a 
statement of bonds authorized but not issued ?” 

In time school bonds will be affeeted by the 
general security of all municipal bonds and the 
attitude of the general public to the body issu- 
ing and securing the bonds. With the very 
best security now offered on school bonds, there 
is the very wide range of 6% school bonds in 
newly settled “boom” areas and 4% school bonds 
offered by conservative old communities, repre- 
senting primarily natural, normal expansion 
and growth. 


The American people have as a rule shown a 
most conservative attitude toward school bonds. 
Where school bonds are voted down in a com- 
munity, the school leaders are indiscreet or a 
reactionary force in the community has not been 
intelligently handled. Where a school group 
has been intensely interested in the natural and 
normal progress of the physical equipment, 
keeping natural pace with the growth in popu- 
lation and education demand, the progress has 
been definite and easily secured. 


Not all cities have been blessed with a school 
group clear in a program and progressive in a 
local school policy. Several large cities have 
been strikingly reactionary. This fact was dis- 
cussed last month in this building review. The 
progress of smaller communities will drive the 
larger municipalities into action. A suburban 
development built on “excellent opportunities 
for children” will annoy the large city which is 
not keeping pace with the ordinary simple 
progress of the day. 


We reproduce here the bonded indebtedness 
of 80 American cities: The total population of 
the town, the public school bonds outstanding, 
and the per capita net debt. Last month we 
touched upon this problem from figures com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Education. These 
covered the school year of 1923-1924. 

This month we use figures compiled as for 
January 1, 1926, published recently in the Na- 
tional Municipal Review by the National Mu- 
nicipal League. The figures were furnished by 
members of government research conference, 
city officials, chambers of commerce. 


Attention is called to the fact that no school 
debt exists for Chicago, Los Angeles, Lansing, 
and a number of other cities. Of course, figures 
show a decided trend upward as recorded on this 
page by the current bond sales of the past few 
years. 


ably conservative, with expansion controlled by 
the growth of school population and available 
revenue, the general facts related to bonded in- 


BONDED DEBT OF 8 CITIES AS OF JANUARY 1, 1926, 


Per Capita Net 
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re 6 eae co ees es heck aedwlbad eb dadeawne eed esa 104,455 2,747,000 55.70 
hes ce Meee aabead seek Aeaxeeek hee beau eeee ——— —6—U0Ulllt«™:C a 43.40 
ei 6 6s a eaCk 6 bbb ohare eee ORD Bad eV Eee Ss O48 101,604 60.69 


2,343,915 





IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOND SALES OF THE PAST 
MONTH 
(September to October) 
CONNECTICUT—Greenwich, Series “CC”, E. 
ae) NS Cs 50.6000 40.640460 0040600600044 $ 300,000 
FLORIDA—Date Co., Spec. Tax School Dis 
trict No. 5, Chas. M. Fisher, Supt., Miami, 
SE a Ratidet dh 6cth nae a0 4 66005 C00 6k C08s dso aces 
Fk LORIDA—Hillsborough County. Consoli 
dated Special Tax, School District No. 4, 
W. D. Snipes, Supt., Tampa, Fla.......... 1,165,000 


635,000 


INDIANA—Gary, School District, Wm. A. 

ES Ee buns EE eo 04s 4-06 0p ods MOO 044 0.0000 300,000 
IOWA—Cedar Rapids, Independent School 

District, Arthur Deamer, Supt............... 300,000 
MINNESOTA—Duluth, Independent School 

District, Leonard Young, Supt. ............ 400,000 


MISSOURI—Kansas City, School 
ee Ns on 8s cle 6b wd s 6 64 4-4.04.400 1,000,000 
NEBRASKA—Omaha, School District, J. H. 
i ics sake ol ban 5 44 64004005804 
NEW JERSEY—East Rutherford, School Dis 
trict, F. J. Ogiles, Supt. 


_ 


500,000 


350,000 


NEW JERSEY—Hackensack. School District, 
a a ee ee eee 289,000 
NEW JERSEY—Paterson, John R. Wilson, 


| a 


PENNSYLVANIA—Tarentum, School District, 
Andrew 8. Endsley, Supt 


513,000 


250,000 


debtedness will not apply to school expansion. 
Schools are not exposed to the searching eye of 
the inquisitive newspaper reporter, and revenue 
independent of politics is secure under every 
type of financing situation. 

A closer study of the bonded indebtedness of 
communities will be made in the next few years. 
The federal government has made positive prog- 
ress in tax reduction. Pressure will grow on 
state and local governments to reduce overhead 
and bring taxes to a parallel with federal taxes. 
Very fortunately the capital expenditures by 
local governments are for such tangible services 
as schools, playgrounds, roads, hospitals, ete. 
Only 20 per cent of the expenditures of the 
federal government are for concrete, tangible 
services, while 80 per cent of the total is spent 
for interest on the public debt and war and 
post-war requirement. 


















































TABLE I. SCHOOL BOND SALES AND SCHOOL HOUSE CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS FOR 1923-1926 
1923 1924 1925 1926 
Month School Bond| CONTRACTS LET? School Bond |_ CONTRACTS LET: School Bond] CONTRACTS LET? School Bond| CONTRACTS LET? 
1 ee eee ales  _ ak i a 1 ee ee ee 
Sales Sq. Feet Value Sq. Feet Value Sales Sq. Feet ; Value Sales’ Sq. Feet | Value 

Js $ 36,673,115 2,153,000 | $ 13,906,000 $ 20,008.462 | 3.114.200 | $ 31,155,000 $28,931,323 | 2,034,000} $ 13,595.000 022,531 | 2,245,200 13,346,200 
ose. vere: 17,152,130 3,992,000 | 22,108,000 40,828.295 | 5.839.000} 34,062,000 30,761.773 | 3'322:000; 17,772,000 ery ry 3.114.000 | $00,721.50 
‘oun 19,496,025 4.092,000|  22,550.000 37,021.484 | 5.748.000 18,519,000 22,468,500} 5.209.000 40,541,000 16,265,292 | 4,000,100 | 29,079.700 
April... 22,141,375 5,849,000 | 35,822,000 27,705.696 | 5.757.000 33.522,000 25,305,540] 4.762.000 30,972.000 25,982,876 | 5,094,500 | 38,480,200 
hg 39,580,999 3,949,000}  24,346.000 17,809,213 | 6.908.000  40.582,000 108,375,192 | 4.079.000 25,775,000 34,431.553 | 6.610.500 | 39,709,700 
one 28,896,163 3.717,000| 22,676,000 36,325.100 | 5,262.000| 34.807,000 28,901,150 | 9,001,800 584,800 25.229.245 | 6,015,600 40.753.400 
Deas. 32.497.952 4.131,000| 27,512,000 18,645.980 | 6,150.000| 39,511,000 24,196.675 | 7,644,500 57,672.000 228.918.0950 | 6.087.900 | 42,015.80 
Aug.... 9.691.000 3,285,000) = 21.036.000 26.129.566 | 4,401,000 | 31.771.000 21,588,754 | 5,246,200 33,667,200 17.970,298 | 5.469.000 | 42,124,000 
Sept 10,661,101 2.264,000| 13,461,000 17,193,872 | 4,857,000 | 3.728.000 25,655,944 | 4'744.100 35,217,300 12,874,224 | 4,865,100 | 34,531,600 
Oct Beas» 21,571,341 3,907,000 | 21,923,000 12,475,106 | 4.127.000 | 27,675,000 26.313.830 | 31936'800 al eee ee 
Nov...... 30,054,948 3.529.000 | 21,722,000 15,820,570 | 2.825.000| 18,311,000 24,673,250 | 3,156,700 DD! vaddconaes b Sabattus | iveceaenee 
MRE Ss cee | 21,474,361 3,464,000 | 25,468,000 38,713,245 | 2,485,000 | 21,695,000 30,098,325} 3.407.400 DEE. xd ceeedto ©. peaaey ee 
—_ a ——— ee ee —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—“—Z—_—_—_———- —_—___ | ee oe eee ————— 
Totals.... $289,890,510 | 44,482,000 ' $272,530,000 $308,676.589 | 57,473,000 | $363,338,000 |  $397,270,256 | 58,799,900! $423,203,700! .......... | cecccuce | cucceeuees 





1 Bond Sales. 


1Advertised Sc’: 
"Dodge Figures 
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Above—modern lavatory of the 
Harrison School, Minneapolis, 
where sanitary cleanliness has been 
assured by painting walls and wood- 
work with Barreled Sunlight— 








washable as tile 





Left—classroom in the Harrison 
School, Minneapolis, with Barreled 
Sunlight onceiling, walls, and wood- 
work for lasting good looks, better 
light, 2nd spotless cleanliness 


‘Durable paint beauty throughout 


with this lustrous, washable finish on walls and woodwork 





NN 


HE fine Harrison School of 

Minneapolis, two interior views of 
which are shown above, is painted 
throughout with Barreled Sunlight. 
Hundreds of gallons of Barreled 
Sunlight have also been used in other 
Minneapolis schools. 


The reasons for this choice will in- 
terest every school board and every 
school purchasing agent. 


Barreled Sunlight produces a lus- 
trous surface so satin-smooth it 
washes like tile, and so durable that 
repeated washing will not injure it. 


Comparable only to the finest 
enamel in appearance, Barreled Sun- 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Barreled Sunlight 





light costs less, is easy to apply, and 
requires fewer coats. 


Made in three different finishes— 
Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat—Barreled 
Sunlight is available for walls, ceilings 
and woodwork in every part of the 
school. It is easy to tint any shade 
with ordinary oil colors. 


Sold in drums and in cans. If more than 
one coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat first. 


See coupon below. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 


Distributors in all principal cities. Retailed 
by over 7,000 dealers 





Easy to Tint 
Any Shade 


Barreled Sunlight, an _ all-cil 
product, is easy to tint any 
desired shade by simply adding 
ordinary colors-in-oil. On the 
smaller jobs many painters are 
using the new Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors, 
in handy tubes. In 
quantities of 5 gallons 
or over, Barreled Sun- 
light is tinted to order 
at the factory, without 
extra charge. 




















U. 8S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me aescriptive literature and sample panel 
painted with Barreied Sunlight. I am interested in the finish 
checked here 


Gloss ( ) 





Semi-Gloss ( Flat ( ) 








Ps 20 +000 is ke xs cata 
Street 


City 
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Murdock 


Outdoor Bubble Font 


made of 


BRONZE 
BRASS 


IRON 


For ages these three metals have been 
used in outdoor service. They are 
everywhere accepted because of their 
ability to withstand exposure and 


abuse. 


Lasts a Lifetime 
for 


School Yards -- Playgrounds 


Patented Write for Booklet “What to Know 
Anti-freezing About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 


Also dependable, long life Drinking Fountains and Bubbler 
Heads for School Buildings. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 


“EBCO” installation in Toilet Room of the 
Stadium at University of Minnesota. 


“EBCO” 


STEEL PARTITIONS 


— for toilet rooms 


Strictest sanitation, durability, attrac- 
tiveness and permanence, at a reason- 
able cost feature the outstanding rea- 
sons for “EBCO” preference in schools. 


Send for illustrated catalog and discounts 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
181 Lucas Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Closets, 
Urinals, Wash Sinks and Drinking Fountains. 





atrous 
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ite: OL ONE 
AND 

LANDINGS 

NON-ABSORBENT, FLAME-RESISTANT. PERMANENT 
Unequaled for Sanitary Work 


Non-absorbent and non-staining—non-chipping and non-splitting =m VALVE 
—easily fabricated and assembled with water-tight, vermin-proof - 
joints, with no exposed metal—light gray in color to assist in 
illumination —these are some of the qualities which make 


Alberene Stone the pre-eminent 
material for shower compart- 
ments and dressing-rooms, toi- 
let partitions, urinals, and the 
like. 


And it has qualities equally 
unique and valuable for labora- 
tory equipment, kitchen and 
laundry fixtures, stair treads 
and landings. 


TOILET AND 
SHOWER 
PARTITIONS 


~~ 
Flush Valves 


A Perfect Flush, Regardless of Low 


Pressure and Small Water-Volume 


WATROUS mean i 
ATROU Y means of the regulating 


Whenever the valve is flushed, 
the plunger (B in diagram) is 
raised off its seat C, to prevent 
possible obstruction. 

The Watrous Flush Valve 
functions perfectly under low 
pressure conditions where other 
valves often fail. 


take care 
water pressure. 


screw (A in diagram) the 
exact quantity of water is sup- 
plied to make the closet flush 
perfectly. This adjustment re- 
mains permanent. 
No adjustment is necessary to 
of variations in 





Write for full details on the Watrous Flush Valve. 


Send for the Alberene Catalog, 


with Detuil Sheets and 


Spe fications, John F. Kelly, Architect. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 W* ST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Baltimore Bo Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Newa 
Philadeiph *ittsburgh Richmond St.Louis ” 





Memorial School No. 11, Passaic, N. J. 





PLUMBING DIVISION 


Watrous Flush Valves — Duojet Closets — Self- 
Closing Basin Cocks—Combination Lavatory Fix- 
tures—Pop-Up Wastes—Liquid Soap Fixtures, etc. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., 


521 South Racine Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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The pressure may vary— 
the stream never does: 


Automatic Stream Control Keeps Stream 
At Constant Height — Two-Stream 
Projector Gives Practical Drinking Mound 


N Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains, sanitation is secured 

without the use of protective devices. 
work! Because the stream is practical to drink from, lips do not 
Because the water is always at constant 
height, regardless of pressure variation, one can drink from the 
same point at all times! This means the utmost in health-safety 
—a big factor in choosing a fountain for schools! 


touch the projector. 


Automatic Stream Control and Two Stream Projector produce 
Get the full details — find out today why 
Halsey Taylor fountains are the types usually specified for 


this safety factor! 


school installations ! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


TAYLOR 





The stream does the 


/ 








334 WASHINGION 
A CORRESPONDENCE 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 
EXHIBITS AT THE DALLAS MEETING OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE 

More space for educational exhibits than ever 
before will be available at the Dallas meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, which 
opens on February 27, 1927. The sessions will 
be held in a special exhibition hall, the main 
entrance of which, according to Secretary S. D. 
Shankland, is “79 paces” from the main en- 
trance to the Auditorium. 

In addition to exhibits, there will be many 
new features in this hall. These will include 
the Registration Bureau, a recreational center, 
and a smoking place. In the same hall will also 
be placed some specially attractive educational 
features, which will undoubtedly make the hall 
a more popular place than at former meetings. 

The exhibition hall is on the ground floor, 
with entrances from two main streets and from 


the side. It is 500 feet in length and 185 feet 
in width. Two rows of columns support the 
roof. The columns are 25 feet apart in the 


rows, and the two rows are 100 feet apart, 
leaving a clear center space 100 x 500 feet. 
The total area of the exhibit floor is 92,500 
square feet. 

Space for exhibitors will be ready for allot- 
ment about November 15th, and may be ob- 
tained from the headquarters of the National 
Education Association at Washington, D. C. All 
regular exhibitors and others who have had 
space in the past will receive floor plans and 
notice of the date when space may be engaged, 
in ample time before the date when space is 
available, p 

The plan of awarding space to exhibitors will 
follow closely the plan of previous years. 
Through special cooperation of the post office 
department, the notices will be sent to reach 
respective exhibitors in all parts of the United 
States on the same day. Requests for space will 
be allotted in the order in which they are re- 
ceived. 


Preliminary Program of Dallas Meeting 


The principal meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence will be held in the Fair Park 
Auditorium, which is located in the Fair 
grounds, ten to twelve minutes by trolley cars 
from the hotel sections of Dallas. A belt line 
with frequent service goes direct from the hotel 
section to the main door of the auditorium. For 
the convenience of those attending the meeting, 
satisfactory arrangements for lunches will be 
provided in the exhibit hall, which is almost 
adjacent to the auditorium. saving the necessity 
ef returning to town for lunch. 

The auditorium has a seating capacity of from 
five to six thousand, and is modern in every 
respect, with the same general layout as the 
Washington auditorium. While the auditorium 
is in use by larger sections of the meeting, 
others will use halls at down-town sections to be 
announced later. 


Supt. Randall J. Condon, president of the 
Department, has the program for the meeting 
well under way. A feature will be instrumental 
music furnished by National High School 
Orchestra, composed of 250 players selected 


from high schools throughout the United States. 
The students selected for the orchestra will be 
sent to Dallas with expenses paid by the cities 
or towns from which they come. They will be 
entertained in the homes of Dallas high school 
pupils during their four-day stay. 

The railroads have announced a special rate 
of one and one-half fares for the round tri 
for members of the Association. Tickets will 
be on sale in the Pacific Coast states on Febru- 
ary 19, in the New England states on February 
20, in the Middle states and Colorado on Febru- 
ary 21, and in the territory of the Southwestern 
Passenger Association, February 22, with the 
final return limit set at midnight, March 10. 


Fire Prevention Week in the District of 
Columbia Schools 


In connection with systematic instruction in 
fire prevention in the schools of the District of 
Columbia, during the recent “Fire Prevention 
Week,” the information below was furnished the 
children in the system and through them taken 
to the parents. The information is of national 
interest because it reveals the principal causes 





FAIR PARK AUDITORIUM, TEXAS STATE FAIR, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
The Department of Superintendence will hold its general sessions in this splendid structure. 











of fires and shows that most fires are due to 
carelessness. The figures are for the District 
of Columbia for the year ended June 30, 1926. 


Number of Fires: 2,647 alarms of fire were received, 
this being 769 more than the number received during 
the preceding year. 

Deaths: Fifteen persons met their death. 

Burns and Other Injuries. 242 persons were in 
jured by fire, many of them seriously. 

Property Loss: Property valued at $1,268,954 was 
totally destroyed. 

Principal Causes of Fire 


Brush, grass, leaves, and tragh............cccceees 401 
ES en 442 
Es ie oe a ed.o seb b 66000540040 0.60 a0b.008 390 
Defective and unclean chimneys................... 417 
Careless use or handling of matches............... 211 
Sparks falling on combustible materials........... 187 
Electrical appliances and wires.................... 110 
RS aa eT ee ery ot PEL PEE TTT 102 
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SEND FOR CATALOG 


Department J. 
TROY : NEW YORK 





eG No 8 ss onc cabse0 ess besceiesees 47 
Gasoline (other than in automobiles).............. 37 
rr i: i. di wd oe bs sb sins eee eceaees 22 
EEE EE PEP Tere rT ee Te 19 
Hot ashes placed in wooden containers or near 


materials 


Fiber Wall Board 


The use of fiber wall board in school buildings 
and buildings for other purposes has increased 
to such an extent that the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards has undertaken the preparation of 
standard specifications. 


Ten manufacturers are cooperating in the 
work by supplying authentic samples of their 
products and acting in an advisory capacity. 
Fiber wall boards is composed of vegetabie 
fibers made water resistant by the incorpora- 


combustible 


RECTOR HALL, DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE, INDIANA 


Globe Ventilators 


possess all the necessary factors that make for eff- 
cient ventilation — low first cost, no upkeep, no 
movable parts to get out of order. 
sturdily constructed and under ordinary circum- 
stances outlast the building on which they are 
erected. 


They are 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY 


tion of rosin or other sizing materials, and, in 
addition, the surfaces are sometimes treated 
with water-resistant varnishes or oils. There 
are two types available—the laminated board, 
consisting of several plies bound together by a 
suitable adhesive, such as sodium silicate, and 
the homogeneous board which is a one-piece 
product. In respect to dimensions, the practice 
regarding length and width is quite uniform, 
most of the manufacturers supplying boards 32 
and 48 inches wide, and 6 feet to 16 feet in 
length in even feet. The laminated board is 
supplied in two thicknesses— ys” and 4”. The 
thickness of the homogeneous type is more 
variable and generally greater than that of the 
laminated type, running up to %%”. The weight 
(Concluded on Page 137) 





MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING, TEXAS STATE FAIR, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
The exhibits of the Department of Superintendence will be housed in this commodious structure. 
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as §~MAKE WALKWAYS SAFE 
FRERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


Provide 















Positive Stairway Protection 


FIREPROOF AND SLIPPROOF 


Fireproof stairs are not sufficient for protection in case 
of fire. In any emergency where crowds are hastily 
seeking exit from a building, one mis-step or slip of 
the foot often leads to unnecessary confusion, panic 


G&G Model E Telescopic Hoist at Publio School No. 73, and sometimes tragedy. 


Brooklyn, New York. C. B. J. Snyder, 


Musleteal Avchinest, FERALUN ANTI-SLIP TREADS perform their 


double duty twenty-four hours a day and can always 
be counted on to carry your stairway traffic with 
absolute safety under normal conditions or in any 


Saving School Money salen 
On Ash Removal 


NDER test at Public School No. 73, 
Brooklyn, New York, this G&G 


Model E Telescopic Hoist raised and low- . | 
ered 33 cans at a cost of only ONE CENT 

for current! : | 
1,389 schools in 41 states are handling | 
ashes with economical, efficient and speedy , | 
G&G Hoists. - | 
Hand powered or electrically driven, there , | 

Feralun Style “S” Structural Treads are made specially for 











10” Face To Face of Risen. 


+ Friar Heao Bare 





FERALUN 
movweo ANTI-SLIP TREAD 
ash removal problem. Gillis & Geoghegan nasi 
are always ready to co-operate with school 
officials and architects interested in effi- 


cient, economical ash removal. 


is a type of G&G Hoist that solves every 
GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN jij seccatioee last au: Pesan tov thle oad aT 


1866-1926 reasons——Safety and Durability. Feralun Treads practically 
never wear out, which automatically eliminates repair costs 
Sixty Years of Service once they are laid. 


551 West Broadway, New York 


Today there are more than 2,000 schools in the 
United States with stairs equipped with Feralun 
Anti-Slip Treads. 


We will gladly send detail 
sheets upon request to architects 


and interested school officials. 


REG.U.S. PAT.O} 


Telescopic Hoist | AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 





50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


. en (GE | CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO PITTSBURGH 
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tection! 


against 


Traffic Dangers 


An Anchor Fence is 
an unfailing guardian 
for children. Around 
the schoolyard or play- 
ground, it keeps them 
from heedlessly run- 
ning into the path of 
passing cars. It af--— 
fords effective protec- © 
tion, too, against snap- “en 
ping dogs — helps teachers to enforce 
discipline. 

An Anchor Fence insures years of serv- 
ice at low annual maintenance cost. 
Copper-bearing steel wire, Galvanized 
After Weaving; drive-anchorage; and 
thorough galvanizing throughout by 
the hot-dip spelter methods are some of 
the features that contribute to its en- 
during construction. 

Let us send you the complete story of 
Anchor Safety and Service. Just phone, 
write or wire our nearest office or sales 
agent for a copy of catalog No. 60. 





ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. Harrisburg, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. St. uis, Mo. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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spiral slide 
FIRESCAPE 


| Acquit 
Yourself 


Every minute of the win- 
ter months is fraught with 
extra danger of fire. 





Grief will not mitigate 
responsibility if your chil- 
dren pay the penalty of 
delay. 


No life has ever been lost 
in a Dow-equipped school. 
Let our engineer estimate 
your requirements — write 
for him today. 


ma 


<i 


3 


Formerly The Dow Co. 


300 N. Buchanan Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





wy v9 Un 
NS af 2 Cy , , 
NTS a SL resi oP j 





A a 


“PURO” IN SCHOOLS 


Sanitary Drinking Fountains are indispensable, where 
children gather, especially in schools. Therefore, 
install “Puro” Sanitary Drinking Fountains—they 


protect the children against disease germs. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountains fulfill all state 
health laws—they are the only fountains that pre- 
vent placing the lips to the bubbler. 

Our Drinking Fountains are in use in schools in New 
York City, Boston, Chicago, etc., etc., and many 
other large cities. 

The above illustration shows our most popular style 
for school use. 


Write for catalog today. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN COMPANY 


Haydenville, Mass. 
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FIRST FOR SANITATION 


In selecting “bubblers” for school needs, consider san- 


itation first. 


Remember the Rundle-Spence Vertico- 


Slant Fountain is first for sanitation. 


The contamination arising from lip-contact is elimi- 


nated because lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. 


The 


slight slant stream prevents water from falling back 


upon the jet. 


tects health—and gives service for years. 
ideal “bubbler” for use in the school building and on 


the playgrounds. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking Fountains, 
Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 


Write for catalog with complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51 Fourth St., 


= oe 


(Concluded from Page 134) 


ranges from 350 to 675 pounds for the laminated 
type, and 600 to 1100 pounds for the homo- 
geneous type per thousand square feet. 

While the bursting strength is commonly 
taken as a measure of the resistance of the 
board to strains incident to usage, the research 
in this direction indicates that a better measure, 
more in line with service conditions, is obtained 
by a flexural strength test. The method con- 
sists of suspending a strip of the board on two 
parallel rods, applying an increasing load at the 
center of the strip through a rod placed across 
the top parallel to the other rods until the 
board breaks. The load required to break the 
various boards, using a 3-inch strip, varies from 
7 to 18 pounds per x” thickness tor the weaker 
direction of the boards. 

An important consideration is the possibility 
of the board warping after erection, as the re- 
sult of expansion caused by absorption of mois- 
ture from the surrounding atmosphere. This 
may be determined by immersing the board in 
water for a short period. Experiments are in 
progress to determine whether this test gives 
adequate information as to the liability of the 
board to warp. The results so far obtained in- 
dicate that it does not. A simple extensometer 
was so designed that several specimens could 
be tested at a time for degree of expansion by 
measuring the expansion upon subjecting them 
to a moisture-saturated atmosphere. The ex- 
pansion of boards so tested does not corre- 
spond with the amount of water they absorb 
when subjected to the immersion test. Addi- 
tional data are being obtained on this point, 
to make an adequate svecification available. 
Additional Changes in the Supervisory Staff of 

District of Columbia 

Eugene A. Clark, formerly principal of the 
Minor Normal School, one of the District’s 
Teachers’ Training Institutions, has been elected 
to the position of assistant superintendent of 
schools, to succeed Miss Marion P. Shadd, who 
retired after 50 years’ service. The vacancy 
created in the normal school has been filled by 
the promotion of J. A. Turner. 

Miss E. F. G. Merritt, director of primary in- 
struction, was elected supervising principal to 
fill a vacancy due to the retirement of John C. 
Nalle, 78, who has been in the service of the 
District schools for 53 years. Mrs. W. C. Mayer 


The R-S Vertico-Slant Fountain pro- 


It is the 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





has been appointed director of primary instruc- 
tion, to succeed Miss Merritt. H. H. Long was 
appointed chief examiner to examine candidates 
for teaching positions in the District schools. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


Last year when opposing the McAndrew 
teacher-salary schedule, Miss Margaret Haley, 
business representative of the Chicago Teach- 
ers’ Federation, gave as a reason for her op- 
position the alleged fact that the school board 
would have insufficient funds to increase teach- 
ers’ pay. Her magazine, “Margaret Haley’s 
Bulletin,” carried a table entitled “Headed for 
the Rocks”. In it she cited that the school 
board would lack $1,287,958 of having enough 
revenue to get through the calendar year 1926. 
Just recently, however, Miss Haley has sent a 
letter to Mayor Dever and the city council in 
which she claims that there will be a surplus 
of $4,502,000 at the end of 1926. This repre- 
sents an about-face of almost $6,000,000 in her 
estimates. It might be noted that now she is 
opposing the submission to the voters of a ref- 
erendum to increase the school tax levy. Spe- 
cifically, her letter was an attempt to refute a 
resolution of the Chicago Principals’ Club sent 
in September to the mayor and the city coun- 
cil stating that bankruptcy is impending and 
the schools cannot get through 1927 on reve- 
nues in sight. 


Mayor Dever has intimated that he will be 
guided solely by Colonel Edward B. Ellicott, 
president of the school board, and his experts. 
Colonel Ellicott says in the newspapers that 
Miss Haley’s estimate of a surplus is about 
$4,800,000 too high, that, in fact, the school 
board will go “into the red” at the end of 
1926. He points out that her estimate of $4,- 
502,000 surplus has understated school expen- 
ditures by about $700,000, has overstated 
the board’s borrowing power by $1,500,000, and 
has anticipated that the county treasurer can 
turn over $2,500,000 in December, 1926, when, 
as a matter of fact, for years without number 
no county treasurer has been able to do so. 
Miss Haley assumes that some school board 
assets are available which Colonel Ellicott in 
effect says are “frozen” and unavailable. 
However, in either case there is very little 
comfort, because unless there is a miraculous 
increase in assessed valuations or unless there 
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C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the ver- 
tical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
or cup may easily be filled 
from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain for the 
playground. 








is an increase in the tax levy, the Chicago 
schools will have to shut up shop about next 
November. 


Confused by varying reports of the status of 
school finances, and confronted with the actual 
fact of curtailments and retrenchments, for 
example in increased size of classes and in 
elimination of certain courses, a group of high 
school teachers sent out a ‘call for a mass 
meeting. The mass meeting was held in the 
Studebaker theatre, apparently with the idea 
of opposing further retrenchments and of se- 
curing an audit of school finances. As a 
matter of fact, the meeting turned into what 
looked like a political rally for ex-Mayor “Big 
Bill” Thompson who is trying to stage a politi- 
cal come-back. At any rate, the president of 
the board of education said that it is the first 
evidence of a return of politics into the running 
of the schools. There is a mayoralty election 
in Chicago this coming spring. Mr. Thomn- 
son told the teachers he would gladly lead them 
in a fight against Superintendent McAndrew 
and the board of education. His slogan would 
be approximately the following: “America First 


—Keep the King of England out of Chicago.” 
Mr. Thompson quoted with disapproval from 
the Educational Review, edited by Mr. McAn- 
drew, and he cited portions of Schlesinger’s his- 
tory (used in Chicago) as unpatriotic. He 
pointed with pride to’the fact that Mr. Chadsey 
was ousted fromthe superintendency during 
his administration as mayor, and he declared 
he favors only local men for the superintendency 
of schools. 

An interview, given by one of the Chicago 
school trustees to Harold O. Totten, reporter for 
the Chicago Daily News, gives a remarkable 
problem for educational philosophers to ponder 


over. It represents a certain phase of “democ- 
racy and education.” Following is the reported 
interview: 


One Official’s Opinion. 


“To a lot of people the educational situation 
in Chicago is more quiet than usual. It should 
be, and we all want it so. But there is a new 
trend that is causing serious. questions to be 
asked. 

“The point is this—when the educational de- 
partment of the board of education or the board 
itself sends out an order, a nucleus of pupils or 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 

















getting caught or injured. 


door open. 


PRICE :—The price is right. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 





parents band themselves together, decide that 
the rule or order is obnoxious to them, and pro- 
ceed to move heaven and earth to have it re- 
scinded. 

“Now, we want every one to be satisfied. But 
aren’t these people losing sight of the funda- 
mental purpose of giving the children the very 
best that we can in the way of education? An 
alarming number of times lately we find the 
board listening to these complaints, and against 
the better judgment of educators, often against 
dire necessity, they revert to old conditions. 

“Now we have the spectacle of teachers, stu- 
dents, parents gathering in mass meetings and 
crying for the recall of certain economy orders 
that went out last week. Why, we can’t even 
take out a fad course in jewelry without a com- 
plaint being registered. 

“That rule’s primary purpose was to release 
teachers not basically needed. Some schools, 
such as the Nicholas Senn high school, already 
were so highly and closely organized that only 
one or two teachers were released. But others 
set free eight or nine or even more than a dozen 
teachers. That was where the waste came in. 

“This whole thing is leading in one direction. 
The first thing we know discipline will be broken 
down to such an extent that schools will be gov- 
erned by mass meetings and mob rule—or, to be 
more explicit, by certain smart individuals with 
axes to grind swaying mobs that think they are 
thinking for themselves. 

“Something has got to be done, and soon. 
Otherwise it will come to a simple alternative 
of the board of education taking the rule of the 
schools into its own hands, as the law intends it 
should, or else turning the schools over to these 
groups with divergent aims, and allowing an 
administration where the fundamental purpose 
of education will be lost sight of in the fight to 


realize a variety of individual aims. Perhaps 
the time for choosing which course to take is 
here and now.” 

Are Chicago pupils “four minute men”? As- 
sistant Superintendent Clarence E. DeButts 


presents statistics to show that a new pupil has 
enrolled in the Chicago schools every four min- 
utes for the la-t ten years. 

According to David Felmley, president of IIli- 
nois State Normal University. there were 7.282 


new teachers certificated in Dlinois last year, 


Ist. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


very Schoolroom Should Have O0_— 





2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 
Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 









and do away 
with door stop 


A Partial List of Schools 


NORTON Equipped 
Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 





but only 4,314 new teachers were employed. 
These 4,314 are not necessarily the best ones of 
the 7,282 either; in fact, due to low salaries 
being paid, the poorer and less well-trained new 
teachers often get the jobs and leave the better 
and well-trained new teachers without employ- 
ment. That such a condition exists must be 
partly due to the fact that some school directors 
are more concerned with conserving the public’s 
money than in providing the best educational 
privileges for the public’s children. 

Dr. Felmley also has pointed out that under 
the Indiana statutes, no teacher may be em- 
ployed for less than $800 per annum, regardless 
of the length of the school year. But, in IIli- 
nois, there are nineteen counties where the 
average salary paid to the teachers is less than 
$800 per annum. In the lowest Illinois county, 
the average annual salary paid to the teachers 
is only $562. This fact and the following fact 
may have a causal relationship. According to 
data presented by Frank M. Phillips, of George 
Washington University and jneele statistician 
in the United States Bureau of Education, in an 
article entitled “Educational Rank of the States, 
1924,” appearing in the April, 1926, American 
School Board Journal, Indiana ranks fourth 
among the twelve states in the Middle West in 
the efficiency of its state school system, while 
Illinois ranks ninth. 

In his book “Compulsory School Attendance 
and Child Labor Laws,” Dr. Forest C. Ensign, 
professor of education at the University of 
Iowa, points out that the history of American 
education unmistakably reveals that we owe 
more to organized labor for our great public 
school system than to any other group. Per- 
haps history is simply repeating itself in the 
action taken recently by the Illinois Federation 
of Labor at its state meeting held at Streator, 
Illinois. The Federation went on record em- 
phatically for a larger state school fund and its 
apportionment to the schools to be based pri- 
marily on the ground of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity. Both of these stands are in 
line with the best and latest trends in educa- 
tional finance. 

President David Felmley of [Illinois State 
Normal University, reports that of 868 students 
in the beginning freshman class at the Normal 
College this fall, students are present from 304 


different Illinois high schools. An objective test 
in English was given the entire class. The 
scores ranged from only 25% to as high as 
97% perfect. One of the interesting findings 
reported by Dr. Felmley is that the pupils from 
the larger high schools generally made the 
higher scores. He comments that this is prob- 
— = to better teaching in the larger high 
schools. 


_ A few days prior to registration day, Super- 
intendent McAndrew sent an official bulletin to 
all principals in which he directed that Chicago 
pupils should write letters to their parents urg- 
ing them to register and then vote at the coming 
general election. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


—New York, N. Y. The board of superin- 
tendents has again refused to admit non-resident 
pupils to the city elementary schools. Since 
the opening of the new term, a great many ap- 
plications have been received from parents in 
Nassau County, and in communities remote from 
county schools, for the admission of their chil- 
dren in the city schools. 

Under a former rule, the public schools were 
permitted to admit non-residents provided they 
charged a fee. The board has now decided 
against this practice because it has led to many 
complications. 

—New York, N. Y. Supt. William J. O’Shea 
recently praised the work of the district super- 
intendents for their successful classification of 
children in three divisions, the advance, the 
normal, and the slow classes. 

Supt. O’Shea requested that principals be 
caretul to see that the n-mber in the slow class 
be small enough to enable the teacher to do 
good work with the pupils. He suggested that 
the district superintendents find out how many 
children the teachers of slow classes have been 
enabled to promote over the number that would 
have been promoted under a non-homogenous 
grouping. 

—Westville, Ill. The town has a population 
of 4,000 and a school enrollment of 1,800 pupils. 
Twenty-two nationalities are represented. 

—Champaign, Ill. An opportunity school for 
retarded pupils has been opened in a central 
location. The school has three teachers who 
divided the work between them. 
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Need More Rooms in a Hurry? 
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Is your school building flexible? 


T° IT EQUIPPED to care for all applicants 
for enrollment? 


Can you add a new classroom without an 
extensive alteration? 

Can you hold a general school assembly 
without an expensive auditorium? 

Can you have small night meetings without 
holding them in large, poorly heated and 
lighted rooms? 

In short, can you turn one room into many, 
or many into one? 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
11 East 38TH Street, New York City 
Offices in principal cities 


Also Manufacturers of 
Rolling Partitions and Hygienic Wardrobes 


1876—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS—1926 


For nearly half a century, we have been 
helping schools do just this thing—make 
them more flexible with Sectionfold and 
Rolling Partitions. 

We'll gladly tell you how, or send you a 
most interesting booklet No. 14 on the 
subject of making school buildings more 


flexible. 
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A flexible school in California. The chairs in the 
foreground are on the auditorium stage. Behind 
the closed partition is a row of class rooms. Note 
blackboards on partitions. 


Here’s the solution and a practical one. 

Order a double Ambler Asbestos School Building like illustration below. 

Panelled, roofed, sheathed with fireproof Ambler Asbestos building mate- 
rial of the most permanent and substantial type. The upkeep is negligible, as 
the main areas of these unique buildings have absolutely no need for paint. 

Shipped in standard, easily-handled sections that can be speedily erected, yet 
the buildings have the appearance of structures costing several times as much. 
Can be salvaged later at a large part of original cost. 

We'd be delighted to furnish an estimate covering your needs and tell you 
of the many school boards we are serving. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


2013 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


228 Pennant Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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For Complete Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School 
Information Wardrobe; we mention the following: 


Write for Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard No Petty Pilfering 
a Solid Bronze Hardware Reduction of Heating Expense 
. Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation Nothing to Get Out of Order 


K-M SUPPLY CO. - 123 West 8th Street - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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SAFETY COMES FIRST | Palmer’ Electric Vacuum 


Eraser Cleaner 
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THE CHARLESTON HIGH SCHOOL 

(Concluded from Page 60) 
instruction room, and a study hall. The Wash- 
ington Street side of this floor is set aside for 
the history department classrooms and office. 
Since the English and history departments re- 
quire the frequent use of the library, they are 
placed nearest to it. 

The auditorium is the largest in the city, and 
serves the community for the holding of large 
assemblies. The Civic Music Association wil] 
utilize it for bringing to the music lovers of 
Charleston some of the leading musical artists 
of the world. Other civic bodies will provide 
worth-while programs. 

The second floor has provision for classrooms 
for public speaking, visual instruction, foreign 
languages, mathematics, and six classrooms and 
laboratories for the teaching of biology, physics, 
and chemistry. and labora- 
tories arranged in for each 
The biology laboratory is placed on 
one of the corners of the building in order to 
have the advantage of bilateral lighting. 


These classrooms 


are pairs, two 


science, 


Above the Washington Street hall is placed a 
fireproof moving-picture booth, 14 feet by 17 
feet. This room is wired to permit the opera- 
tion of three machines. 

The building is nearly fireproof in construc 
tion. The floors are either terrazzo or of rein- 
forced concrete, the studding is steel, and even 
the window frames and sash are steel. The in- 
terior finish is kiln-dried Indiana white oak, 
which adds greatly to the attractiveness of the 
building. 

By erecting the building under its own super 
vision, the board of education of the Charleston 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 
x (Incorporated ) 


420 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


What is Back of the Fence You Buy? 


= a question well worth your serious thought—because it is a determining 
value in the fence you buy. 


While all modern fence is a standardized product, the fence you pay for erected around 
your property is a special product built for your special needs. 


Here’s where Service enters in—the service of the men who erect your fence—their sense 
of personal responsibility to you as an individual customer —their willingness to give 
you honest construction as well as honest fence. 


We have, in Afco-Stewart School Fences, a product that will meet any standards of 
quality. We have the facilities and experience to handle any fence problem, however 
Yet we are not so big that we have lost sight of the value of personal service to 
our customers and of our personal responsibility to each of them. 


Back of every Afco-Stewart Fence is an organization of fence engineers who measure 
their success by the satisfaction of their customers. 


May we quote you prices—or send you our Catalog? 


Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 


independent school district saved the taxpayers 


of the city $104,430. The actual of the 
building and equipment was $949,370. 

The present enrollment in the Charleston 
Senior High School is 1,000. The pupils are 
supplied by the Roosevelt, Thomas Jefferson, 
Lineoln and Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
Schools and by the surrounding school districts, 
and its full capacity will probably be utilized 
within the next six years. 

The building was designed by Warne, Tucker 
and Patteson, Architects, of Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—County school board conventions were held 
at Appleton and West Bend, Wis., recently. 
These conventions were held under the auspices 
of the state department and under the direction 
of George S. Dick, state rural school inspector. 

—The annual county school board convention 
held at Cassville, Missouri, passed resolutions 
favoring a uniform textbook law, and the ad- 
mission to high schools of rural school pupils 
upon a satisfactory examination. The resolu- 
tions also expressed “the hope that no attorney 
will ever encourage or help bring an action 
against any school board member or members 
who are using school funds in building up their 
districts and working up for better schools.” 
The committee, which consisted of J. A. Roller, 
Cap Bradford, Mrs. M. A. Montgomery, Everett 
Powell, T. J. Carr, and L. F. Jones, endorsed the 
work of W. E. Hankins, county superintendent. 

Mr. M. G. Hogge, assistant superintendent 
of schools of Chicago, has presented a report to 
the committee on curriculum revision of the 
board, in which he recommends a reorganization 
of the school year on the quarterly basis, with a 
fifth term in the summer. The plan which was 
advocated by Mr. Hogge three years ago, will be 
included in the report of the special committee 
to be completed in March, 1927. 

The plan would reduce by half the present 
repetition in the grades and would reduce the 


cost 


American Fence Construction Co. 
(Incorporated) 
225 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FENCES 





tendency of children to leave school at the mini- 
mum legal age. Under the new plan, a child 
who failed in any one term would be able to 
make up the work in ten weeks. All pupils 
would attend four out of five terms, with the 
summer term given to a review of work of ail 
four quarters. 


—The high school at Summerville, Ga., is now 
housed in a $30,000 school building. The school 
is the central high school for Chattooga County. 


—Glencoe, Ill. A six-room primary school 
has recently been completed. Construction work 
has begun on an auditorium to be built by public 
subscription, and te cost $200,000. 


—A high school has been completed at St. 
Charles, Ill., at a cost of nearly $300,000. 


—The statistics on school attendance in cities, 
as noted by the United States bureau of educa- 
tion, shows that the boys outnumber the girls. 
The total enrollment for the period 1923-24 was 
4,380,974 boys and 4,352,995 girls. The number 
of teachers employed in the city day schools 
numbered 240,715. Of these 26,111 were men, 
214,605 women. The total number of schools 
reported was 23,225 and the total number of 
school buildings was 14,922. The average 
length of the school term was computed at 185 
days. The average for cities having popula- 
tions of from 10,000 to 30,000 was 181 days; for 
cities of 30,000 to 100.000 population it was 163 
days and for cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation it was 188 days. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


—American Education Week will be observed 
this year November 7th to 13th inclusive, under 
the auspices of the National Education Associ- 
ation and the American Legion. The purpose 
is to acquaint the public with the work and needs 
of the schools. The following is the program 
which has been arranged: For God and Country 
Day, Sunday; Constitutional Rights Day, Mon- 
day; Patriotism Day, Tuesday; Equal Opportu- 
nity Day, Wednesday; Armistice Day. Thursday; 
Know Your School Day, Friday; Community 
Day, Saturday. 
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Smith’s Improved Exit Lethe Are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 


: mee The GRAVITY 

| Principle 

Our Gravity Exit Lock ee 
is the most perfect Me- < 3 ——_— 
chanical Expression of — maid a4 
the Exit Lock Idea that 
has ever been devel- © 
oped. It is the Exit 7 
Lock with Two Locks rs bs 
and without a single 4 
Spring in either Lock. Bsa 
The LEVER “a 

Principle or ar remy 
It is the Exit Lock with _ ni alabieaithaptoenendinh 
Lever Action at the 
Cross-bar to open the 
Door. There is No. “aS 
Spring — a No §& —— b araaamney ~ 
rin ension. It is 
the Tse Exit Lock One of the 34 Cleveland Schools 
of Unfailing Operation, _ recently equipped with 
' built on Everlasting “Smith’s Improved” Panic Exit Locks 


Princi les for Everlast- 
No. 736—Handle and Cyl. ing cade 


No. 737—Knob and Cyl. 


“Mans The Steffens - -Amber¢ Co. "For 


Newark. NewJersey CATALOG 


No. 70—Exit Only. 








Introducing 


THE POTTER TUNNEL 
PLAYGROUND SLIDE 


(Patent Applied For) 





NATURAL SLATE 
IN ANY COLOR! 


STRUCO SLATE is strong, perma- 
nent Natural Slate with a fine moulded 
. finish—in any color desired. STRUCO 
. TTL SLATE will not chip, craze or discolor. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE It will outlast any building. For Shower 
CLEAN ALL METAL Stalls, Toilet Enclosures, Urinal Stalls, 
STRONG DURABLE Table Tops, Wainscots, etc—STRUCO 
Door at Top Locks Both Open and Closed. SLATE is the ideal material. 
For Further Information and Prices Write . . 7 ; , 
Write for interesting information on 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION STRUCO SLATES cheery went 


GENERAL OFFICE THE STRUCTURAL SLATE Co. 


1860 Conway Bldg. Chicago, III. 108 Robinson Ave. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE PEN ARGYL, PA. | | 








POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE FIRE ESCAPE 


We offer attractive prices om panic bolts. | 
| 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON” 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
every school requirement. They have tremendous 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. Their main- 


cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 


constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


tenance and operating cost is extremely 


service. 





low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 





INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Mara. Co. 


DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

—An investigation of the effect of class size 
upon pupil progress in the elementary school 
has recently been completed by Dr. P. R. Stev- 
enson, of the bureau of educational research of 
Ohio State University. The report which is 
published as a monograph by the university re- 
search bureau, contains many suggestive charts. 
Dr. Stevenson suggests that, although the con- 
sensus of opinion is that large classes of pupils 
graded as to degree of brightness can be taught 
more effectively than classes of mixed pupils, 
the fact has not been determined experimentally. 

In his report, Dr. Stevenson states that sec- 
ond grade pupils receive more effective instruc- 
tion when taught in groups of less than 45 than 
they do when the size of the class is increased 
beyond that point. 

On the other hand, increasing the size of 
groups to 45 in the seventh grade, and to 48 in 
the fifth grade, increases the advantage of the 
large groups over the small ones. 

The study which was made in classes con- 
taining both bright, average, and dull children, 
shows that second grade pupils benefited by 
small classes in arithmetic and by large classes 
in spelling, language, and reading. Average 
pupils gained in small classes in arithmetic and 
spelling; dull pupils of this grade made the best 
progress in all work except language, if they 
were taught in small classes. 

-~A new revised edition of the “Rules and 
Regulations of the Board of Education” was re- 
cently published by the Hinsdale, IIl., school 
district. This contains the “Single Salary 
Schedule.” All provisions of these rules apply 
equally to both districts and where teachers 
teach for each district the costs are pro-rated 
on a student-hour basis. This unit control has 
been in operation six years and there is no ap- 
parent desire to return to the old dual control 
which had been in operation for the preceding 
five years. 

Hinsdale, Illinois, has the only dual system 
in Illinois with absolute unit control. The di- 
rectors for each district are separately elected 
to each board of education so that the same 
people govern each district. In turn the super- 
intendent and other officers elected by the board 
function for each district. Supt. A. F. Cook was 
re-elected for his eighth consecutive term at a 
salary of $9,000 per year for the two districts. 


—Milwaukee, Wis. A ninth hour study period 
for students with failing grades has been 
adopted at the Boys’ Technical High School. 
Under the plan, students with one grade below 
seventy will be required to study that subject 
two evenings, from 3:10 to 4:00, on evenings 
arranged by the adviser. Students with two or 
more failing grades are required to study four 
evenings on subjects in which they are weak. 
The plan is intended to make the students work 
hard to keep their grades above seventy, and the 
extra hour is a goad for those who need to be 
speeded up. 


—In response to a number of inquiries, the 
Educational Research Service of the National 
Education Association has begun a study of the 
sizes of school sites. The results of the study 
by years show that of 95 cities reporting on 330 
sites, 14 sites were less than one acre, 24 were 
from 1 to 1% acres, 25 from 1% to 2 acres, 31 
from 2 to 2% acres, 22 from 2% to 3 acres, 55 
from 3 to 4 acres, 53 from 4 to 5 acres, 39 from 
5 to 6 acres, 25 from 6 to 7 acres, 11 from 7 to 
8 acres, 4 from 8 to 9 acres, 4 from 9 to 10 acres, 
and 23 were 10 or more acres. A total of 330 
sites were from 3 to less than 4 acres in size. 

—New York, N. Y. A fifth period has been 
added to the program of the Brooklyn Evening 
High School, and more than 600 students have 
announced their intention of taking the addi- 
tional period. Sessions are from 7 to 10:30 
p.m. For average students, four periods con- 
tinue to be the allowance. Permission to take 
the fifth period will be granted by the principal 
only to students over 17 years of age, physi- 
cally and mentally fit, whose day-time work is 
light or of less than eight hours’ duration. 
Five-period students unable to maintain the full 
program the first month will be compelled to 
drop one subject. 


SEATTLE PER CAPITA COSTS LOWERED 


The financial report for the Seattle, Washing- 
ton, schools for the year ending June 30, 1926, 
has just been compiled and gives the per capita 
cost (current expense) for the past six years, 
which is as follows: 
sealed F 1921 
$149.86 
101.97 


High Schools 
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It will be noted that the cost of educating the 
high school pupils has decreased during the six 
year period 22 per cent; the cost for the ele- 
mentary schools has decreased 16 per cent; and 
for the kindergartens the past three years, 10 
per cent. 


The compensation of the teachers is the same 
in 1926 as it was in 1921. The number of pupils 
per teacher has increased slightly in the high 
school, but it is practically the same in the ele- 
mentary schools. The scholarship during this 
period has improved as shown from the Univer- 
sity reports and standard tests given. 

The board of education, consisting of Dr. Ed- 
ward Lincoln Smith, Dr. C. W. Sharples, E. 
Shorrock, E. B. Holmes, and O. B. Thorgrimson, 
are to be commended for this excellent showing. 





—Statistics compiled by the New York City 
administration department show that the aver- 
age daily attendance of children in the city 
schools during the last academic year was more 
than 91 per cent. The junior high schools had 
the best attendance, with an average of 93.73 
per cent. The trade schools were close behind, 
with 93.15 per cent, and the elementary and 
junior high schools attained 92.63 per cent and 
91.68 respectively. The continuation schools 
averaged 84.57 per cent. The record in the 
elementary group was a little higher than the 
year before. 


In the elementary group, Public School 23, 
Manhattan, headed the list in attendance; in the 
secondary school group, the Brooklyn Manual 
Training High School headed the list, and the 
Brooklyn Vocational School for Boys led the 
trade school list. 


—Alton, Ill. The total city school enrollment 
represents an increase of eleven per cent or 
about 400 children, 


—The high school at Lyons, Kansas, will have 
five periods of seventy minutes each under a 
new plan of supervised study. The home rule 
plan is being used for the first time this year. 
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Sat Onyx 
Raised Rim Tops 


The most beautiful and durable 
tops made. Tougher than marble 
and smooth as glass. They are 
permanent, non-absorbent and 
impervious to acids and chemi- 
cals, Will not stain. One gentle 
sweep with a cloth wipes them 
clean and shiny. 

The Raised Rim is exclusive with 
SANI-ONYX. The blows and 
jars of ordinary usage glance off 
harmlessly, without the destruc- 
tive checking or chipping that 
accompanies the use of ordinary 
flat surface, square corner tops. 
SANI-ONYX Raised Rim Tops 
come in white, black and black 
decorated designs. 


Som Metal 


Table and Stool Bases are high- 
est analysis cast grey iron con- 
struction finished in Black Japan 
or genuine Porcelain Enamel. 
The enamel finishes can be had 
in white, ivory, oak, black or 
mahogany. 

SANI-METAL Bases are rust- 
proof; they cannot chip, crack, 
check or mar and will be as 
good 15 years from now as they 
are today. There is no replace- 
ment expense, 
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Let us 
Help You 
Plan Your 


= Cafeteria 


Expert Consultation Service—FREE 


Send. us a rough sketch of 
your school cafeteria show- 
ing location of kitchen, 
doors, windows and col- 
umns. Tell us how many 
you are now serving and 
how many you would like 
to serve. 

You will receive in return, 
free of charge, a complete 
blueprint containing helpful 
suggestions for re-arrange- 
ment or enlargement. We'll 
tell you just what equip- 
ment you need, how much 
it will cost installed and 
how to install it to get the 
most out of your space. 


Many school boards have 
already saved themselves 
thousands of dollars by fol- 
lowing our engineering de- 
partment’s suggestions in 
cafeteria arrangement. 

This installation service is 
FREE and you may use it 
whether you are considering 
a new cafeteria or a re- 
arrangement of present 
quarters. 





Products Co. 


20 Sani Bldg., 


Selling Organization for 
Chicago Ha 


Sani Products Co. 
20 Sani Bldg. 
North Chicago, Il. 


our school cafeteria. 
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North Chicago, III. 


Marietta Manufacturing Co. and 
rdware Foundry Co. 











Please send me FREE blueprint and suggestion for re-arranging | 
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MEMORANDUM 


or 


Messrs. 


JOHNSON 
BISSELL 
SINKLER 
CATHERINE 
TRUMBAUER 
BROCKIE 
WINDRIM 
MONOGHAN 
TILDEN 
KELKER 
REGISTER 
KAST 

BORIE 
ZANTZINGER 
MEDARY 
TILTON 
HEACOCK 
RICHTER 
UPJOHN 
HOKANSON 
DRUCKENMILLER 
WILLIAMS 
GREGORY 
ZIMMERMANN 
GITHENS 

DAY 

SIBLEY 
BRUNNER 
TACHAU 
KLAUDER 
VOUGHT 
FOGG 
WUNDER 
PERROT 

their contempora- 
ries and associates 


OOKING ABOUT one sees 
more and more fine establish- 
ments where good food is served well 
and where Dougherty’ s “Superior” 
Kitchen Equipment 
is used 
exclusively. 
P. S.—Many 
Executives are 
careful now 
to Specify 
Dougherty’ s 
“SUPERIOR” 
Equipment 
Jor the 
Preparation 


and Serving 
of Food 


Expertly 
Kitcheneered 


by 
DOUGHERTY 
at 
1009 
Arch Street 
in 
PHILADELPHIA 
Since 1852 





Attractive, Efficient, 
Economical Lunch 
Room Equipment 


designed and built especially for modern school needs. 


Given merely the room dimensions and openings, our 
Engineering Department will lay out detailed plans 
to meet your requirements, rendering this service to- 
gether with estimates, entirely without obligation. 


Have you a copy of our New Equipment 
Catalog No. 26? It will be mailed free, 


on request. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Born Ranges and 


Equipment. 


the CLEVELAND RANGE © 


519-521 HURON ROAD, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EVERYTHING 
or THE DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 
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DR. CORSON ON THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 40) 
reasonably be regarded as likely to continue. To 
accelerate the mass of children two years in all- 
year schools is clearly impossible, but, it must 
be remembered, the all-year schools had better 
conditions than the eight companion traditional 
schools. 

“The children of all-year schools have not 
completed the course of study in six years as 
planned and as called for by the theory of all- 
year schools—a few have done so, but the futil- 
ity of the effort for the masses is demonstrated 
to all unprejudiced and financially disinter- 
ested persons. The failure to accelerate the 
mass of the pupils as planned and hoped for 
condemns the plan as a failure.” 
INTRODUCING SUPERVISED STUDY INTO 

A HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 44) 

The supervised study type of organization is 
a decided economy as the science, commercial, 
art, gymnasium, manual arts, mechanical draw- 
ing, domestic science and domestic art teachers 
can all handle five and some of them six classes, 
as compared with a maximum of four classes 
under the old forty-minute double period and 
eight-class day. The increased amount of per- 
sonal supervision makes for a better type of 
work and there is an opportunity for emphasis 
on methods of study. Study habits can be 
formed under the direction of a teacher where 
they are not nearly so effective when given in 
lecture form and with no supervision. 

Our particular faculty would not care to re- 
turn to the old type of organization. They 
found that one of the difficulties in handling 
this new method was the same encountered in 
introducing any new habit; any change of pro- 
cedure is difficult because of unfamiliarity with 
the new procedure and the tendency to recur to 
old | abits. 
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“Van ‘Cafeteria Conipment- 
"That Cnauring Quality” 


ProR dependability, sturdi- 
ness and perpetual econ- 
omy, you will hardly find the 
equal of Van Cafeteria Equip- 
ment. Users will tell you this 
—and more. 


The first cost is the last cost 
with Van Equipment. That is 
why it pays to specify it in 
the beginning. If you are con- 
templating a new Cafeteria, 
start right and stay right with 

Can we help you Van Equipment. 


with your plans? 
Consult us for 


Our Catalog will be sent 


full information promptly if you wish it. Ask 


on planning and 
equipment. 


The 


for it without obligation. 


nVan Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


Cincinnat 


NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND 


THE TREND IN SCHOOL COSTS 


(Concluded from Page 48) 

would have made it necessary to spend $288 
for every $100 expended in 1910. Add to these 
two the effect of the increase in the proportion 
of high school students and we find that it 
should have required exactly $300 in 1920 to 
have carried on exactly the same quality of edu- 
cational program as was offered in 1910. In- 
stead of this expected $300 we were spending 
only $245 on publie education—that is, we were 
supporting public education in the United States 
in 1920 with 18 per cent less of financial effort 
than we were putting forth 10 years earlier. 

“These facts make it clear that one of two 
things had to be true in 1920. Either we were 
providing a far inferior educational program— 
and that is contrary to fact—or we were getting 
a lot more for our money than we were 10 years 
before. This second alternative is the exact 
truth of the matter and it is the duty of every 
school and of every friend of public education 
in the United States to give wide and effective 
publicity to this fact.” 

SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS I HAVE KNOWN 

(Concluded from Page 53) 

teachers and superintendents and high-minded 
and public-spirited board members. Harley’s 
previous experience as the long-time self-chosen 
head of the opposition had developed his faculty 
for locating the “knock” in the mechanism, and 
he often had remedied the defect before the 
publie generally even knew friction existed. 

On boards of education we find “all sorts and 
conditions of men,” but all older superintend- 
ents will agree, I am sure, that they are in the 
great majority excellent men, the choicest 
minds of the community, painstaking public 
servants freely giving of their valuable time 
and of their talents with no promise of compen- 
sation except the certainty of arousing some 


ATLANTA 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
LOUISVILLE 





irritating and usually misinformed opposition 
and the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
performed a very necessary service for their 
neighbors and friends to the best of their 
ability. And even among those few misfits and 
self-seekers who squirm into office a resourceful 
superintendent may discover some he can make 
use of for good, if he will find their most vul- 
nerable avenue of approach, develop their one 
talent and tactfully direct it for the greater 
good of the institution. 


JOHN H. WRIGHT, SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBER 


(Concluded from Page 66) 
supervisor. Harry was given certain tests to 
decide his mental qualifications, was found “too 
big” for kindergarten, and is now happily situ- 
ated and doing well in the first grade. 
We recommend this type of man for all school 
boards! 


PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOL 
BOARD DIES 


Col. Edward B. Ellicott, president of the Chi- 
cago board of education, died on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 26th, after a brief illness. He had under- 
gone an operation for gall stones after which 
pneumonia developed. 

Col. Ellicott was born in Lockport, N. Y., 
March 28th, 1866, and was educated at Batavia, 
N. Y. By profession he was an electrical engi- 
neer and was connected with numerous impor- 
tant developments in Chicago and in the Middle 
West. During the recent war he served as a 
colonel in the Chemical Warfare Department, 
and later as a member of the staff of Major- 
General Leonard Wood. He became a member 
of the school board in 1925. 


Superintendent McAndrew, in a bulletin to the 
schools, said of Colonel Ellicott: “He gave his 
time and his talents to the service of the schools, 
working without any other reward than his own 
satisfaction in doing the best for the children of 
the city. He served his country in the war; he 
worked for it in peace; he was a type of genial 
good citizen.” 


mene 





FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


COATROOMS, WARDROBES, AND LOCKERS 
(Concluded from Page 67) 


properly counterbalanced, still has advocates. 

“Of the types of lockers on the market, I am 
in favor of having all the parts made by the 
manufacturer, as otherwise the doors may not 
be of sufficient thickness or stiffness. Their 
operation depends upon the care with which they 
are installed, and some of them go out of com- 
mission within a short time after installation, 
due to the lightness of the doors and the care- 
lessness with which they had been installed. The 
doors must be sufficiently heavy to avoid warp- 
ing, and the hardware must be of sufficient 
weight to properly handle the door of sufficient 
weight. But, with all of the difficulties, I feel 
that they are more satisfactory than the old 
style coatroom, divided off by a partition from 
the classroom, and are more economical of space 
and help to a better control and administration 
in the classroom. Our work is to see that they 
are of proper manufacture and properly in- 
stalled. We use these lockers for both the pri- 
mary and grammar schools. In both of these 
schools, especially the six lower grades, each 
pupil has his home room and if he goes to other 
rooms for any portion of his work he still goes 
back to the room which he considers his home 
room. 

“For the junior and senior high schools we 
have adopted the corridor locker, not built in 
alcoves or rooms separate from the corridor, 
but along the side of the corridor flush with the 
face of the wall. We deem this the better ar- 
rangement because in the long run we are more 
economical of space than were we to use a large 
room, having necessarily to provide aisles be- 
tween lockers. It is claimed by those who have 
used both the corridor, and the alcove or sepa- 
rated rooms, that control and administration is 
much better in the former case than in the 
latter. 

“Ventilation of individual wardrobes in class- 
rooms is accomplished in the general heating 
system by causing the air leaving the classroom 
to pass through the locker or wardrobe, thus 
subjecting the clothing to the beneficial influence 
of a current of warm and fresh air. This cur- 
rent of air is more evenly distributed in this 
type of wardrobe than in the wider space par- 
titioned off, as was customary some years ago, 
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THE PIONEERS OF 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best 
Equipment Obtainable 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


DUCED. 


One Quality—One Price—One Policy 
The Best Costs No More 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


even though the air from the room passes 
through the partitioned-off coatroom. 

“With regard to the individual lockers in cor- 
ridors, and the ventilation of the same, my im- 
pression is that this is not successfully done. It 
is an advantage, however, that each individual’s 
clothing is in a separate compartment. There 
is a slight ventilation because of the perforated 
doors, and it has been attempted to ventilate 
these lockers through the top into a closed duct 
and exhaust these ducts. But, with a long string 
of lockers, it is extremely difficult to make an 
even distribution through the lockers. As a 
rule, it sounds better from a talking point than 
it works in actual practice, and we have not 
attempted to ventilate corridor lockers in junior 
and senior high schools other than by means of 
perforated fronts, although in the case of the 
flush type of locker, we have permitted the air 
from these lockers to pass into a space above, 
and have provided some exhaust flues from this 
space. 

“The article in discussion will bring out quite 
a number of ideas, possibly many theories. 
From our own experience, theory and practice 
do not always go together, and while theories 
sound well or look well in print, the actual op- 
eration of theories in practice is very often nil.” 


LONG TERM BONDS AND THE FUTURE 


(Continued from Page 52) 

The next year the issue is $100,000. The 
total net reduction in the tax roll for the year is 
not the full amount but is that amount, less the 
payment of principal and interest on the fore- 
going bond issue amounting to $6,650, thus 
making the actual net reduction in the tax roll 
for that year $93,350 instead of $100,000. 
Thus, column a shows the annual bond issues 
the policy of long term bonds would have made 
to finance a building program as represented by 
the amounts actually raised for building pur- 
poses each year, while column g records the net 
amount which the issue of bonds each year actu- 
ally reduced the tax roll, and column A gives the 
equivalent in tax millage. 

A significant fact is that, while the bond issues 
remain relatively constant year by year, and the 





debt level tends to remain on a level, yet the net 
reduction credited because of these issues grows 
steadily less, so that in 1923 with a bond issue 
of $90,000 added to the hypothetical bonded in- 
debtedness, there is only a net credit of reduc- 
tion in the tax roll of $15,658, or a net reduc- 
tion of .11 in the millage. 


It may be further noted that, while the bond 
issue of 1923 is $20,000 greater than that of 
1914, yet the net decrease in tax rate was only 
-11 as compared with .80 in 1914. In 1914 the 
first year of the bond issue considering no 
previous bond obligation, the city received 100 
cents of the tax reduction credit for each dollar 
of bond issued, but in 1923 after the bonding 
plan had a clear run of ten years, the city re- 
ceived only eighteen cents in tax reduction 
credit for each dollar of bonds issued. 

In other words, the city received only a net 
credit of eighteen cents on the tax roll for that 
year for each 100 cents of bonds issued and this 
for being obligated for a period of interest pay- 
ments extending over twenty years with a final 
payment of every dollar in full. 


From the Credit to Debit Side 

Continuing the study on the supposition that 
no more money was raised by bond issue for 
building purposes after the year 1924, it is evi- 
dent that the aggregate payments on the prin- 
cipal, column d, will remain the same until 
1935 when the first issue will be paid. The 
amount will then decrease by the successive 
amounts represented in column c as the years 
pass, while the interest amounts in column f 
will also decrease in proportion. In 1935 the 
total outstanding indebtedness will have been 
reduced to $268,250, which will still have to be 
met in annual payments and accruing interest 
until 1945 before the slate will have been 


entirely cleared. 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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The Dictionary Achievement of the Age! 


An Entirely New Dictionary, Six 
Years in the Making, Now Ready 


The ADVANCED EDITION of 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


Defines every word in such clear 
and simple terms that its use and 
meaning are instantly understood 












From A to Z and through the Appendixes, this work is new and 
original. It is superior to all other works of similar purpose in fun- 
damental features and contains other important characteristics 
which assure it absolute pre-eminence. 


Hailed as a “‘Public Benefaction’’ 


This monumental work was prepared under the direction of William Dodge Lewis, A.M., Pd.D., Litt.D., Henry 
Seidel Canby, Ph.D., and Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D., in collaboration with a permanent staff of twenty-six asso- 
ciate editors and a corps of specialists in the various arts and sciences. These experts in every field of knowledge 
have contributed their experience and learning to produce a dictionary that is the most complete, the most schol- 
arly, and the most inviting dictionary of its class ever published. 


A Distinctive Mechanical and Scholarly Attainment 


The vocabulary is the largest of any dictionary of similar size or purpose, and has been selected with scrupulous 
care. The words defined are in large, bold face type. The definitions are so clear and complete that one reference 
only is sufficient. Synonyms are given with examples. Antonyms also are listed. The etymologies are full and 
informative—no word is ignored. 


ANOTHER MEMBER OF * MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR 


A FAMOUS FAMILY 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DIC- There are more than 2800 illustrations in this dictionary; of these 24 are 


TIONARY, Advanced Edition, was pre- | full-page illustrations in color—16 of which are maps of the countries of 
ceded by two other editions that are | the world; the remainder, full-page illustrations in black and white and 
equally distinctive in their fields: | textual illustrations. 


ane INTERMEDIATE Edition For Use in High Schools and Colleges and for Teachers’ Desk Use 
The PRIMARY Edition 
















One of the first endorsements of the | Size 61, x 8% ins. 1300 Pages Price $2.64 sale desea 
Intermediate Edition indicates its merit— | 
“For completeness, clarity, and simplic- | BE SURE TO SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
ity, I believe that it has no = 
‘rank P. Graves, Commissioner of Edu- | It will bring you ‘ 
cation, State of New York. Since publi- | a4 een DETACH AND MAIL TODAY 
cation more than 2,000,000 copies have | describes this The John C. Winston Co., Winston Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 11AS 
been purchased. new essential Gentlemen: Please send me 
The Primary Edition has filled a simi- | work—or better, Seechee Gmerthinn the Mow Advance’ Dittien 






lar usefulness for boys and girls in the send for a copy of The Winston Simplified Dictionary. 
lower grades. The great number of users of the diction- 
is evidence of its fitness for younger ary. Note cou- 


pupils. pon. 


The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia 


Chicago Dallas San Francisco Atlanta 






[} ONE COMPLETE COPY of the Dictionary, $2.64 
[] With Patent Thumb Index...... 24 cents additional 


Mark preference with X. (Usual school discount.) 
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The Two Largest Chains of 
Business Schools in Europe and 
America Buy Over 


1,000 


No. 12 
REMINGTONS 





HE Drake Business Colleges of New York 
Tod New Jersey, the largest chain of busi- 
ness schools in America, have just purchased 
517 No. 12 Remingtons. 


Only recently we announced the sale of 
565 No. 12 Remingtons to the Gregg Schools, 
Limited, of Great Britain, the largest chain 
of business schools in the world. 


These and many other recent and notable 
purchases of Model 12 Remingtons by im- 


portant commercial schools, clearly indicate 
the outstanding preference of commercial 


educators for this latest standard Remington 
product. 


The New Model 12 Remington has con- 
clusively demonstrated its merits as the best 
teaching machine in the world. And the 
same qualities which have given it this in- 
comparable standing in business schools 
explain its corresponding popularity in 
business offices at home and abroad. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 








EDGE TIGHT 
SOUND PROOF 


DOORS 


AND FOLDING PARTITIONS 


MODERN ARCHITECTS 


SPECIFY HAMLINIZED DOORS 


Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theology Sem- 
inary, Fort Worth, 
Texas, Equipped 


with 
75 


HAMLINIZED 
Doors, 


= Wyatt G. Hendrick, 

Architect and Engineer 

Modern Architects plan their buildings today in such a manner as to isolate 

those parts where noise is produced or quiet is necessary. Sound insulated floors 

and partitions are of little consequence unless Hamlinized Sound Proof Doors are 

added. They close tight on all jams and the floor as well as being filled with 

the highest grade sound insulating material. There are hundreds of installations 
all over the United States that prove the effectiveness of these doors. 


See Sweet's Catalog or write for full details. 


IRVING HAMLI 


1510 LINCOLN STREET 
EVANSTON, \ILLINOIS 


Ee” 
Individual outfit 


for 20-45 minute 
periods of work. 


A practical way 
to teach the care 
of office records-- 


ITH a “Y and E” practice outfit like the 
one above, the student classifies, indexes 
and files actual records. 
“Y and E” laboratory equipment is natural size, 
yet arranged so compactly that it requires little 
storage space. Each student operates his own 
individual file. 


Mail the coupon for full information. 
YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO. 


School Service Dept., 1119 Jay Street, Rochester, New York 


Please send me full information on your Practice Equipment and 
Text for teaching Filing. 


NAME 
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1% 
THICK 


Clarin Chairs are made of steel (excepting 
seat and rubber feet) and will not mar the 
finest floor nor damage the most delicate 


floor covering. 





—it is, as evidence 


CLARIN MFG. CO., 


and seat as checked: 


C1] Maroon (mahogany) 


“The Perfect Folding Chair”’ 


To qualify for such a caption the CLARIN 
CHAIR must be quiet, dignified, safe and be 
perfectly at home in the best of company— 


Evanston, Ill., High School—1000 

Littleton. N. H., High School Cafeteria—100 
Figuero Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif.—100 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio—300 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Ill.—500 

Art Institute, Chicago, Ill.—500 


and many other installations of like character. 


Send the coupon for 10 days free trial 


2450 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. l 


Please send by parcel post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, finish | 


O Wood Seat 1 
(] Leatherette Seat i 


C) Battleship Gray 
[] Olive Green 


We will test it for ten days and then return it or mail you $2.75 for J 
wood seat or $3.50 for leatherette seat. | 


I 
! 
| 
{ © Brown (walnut) 
| 
l 
I 
I 


ON io cada sak a 


Rinse asth conn ent un-cum cues antl dam dine ain alin aes ae eee 





(Continued from Page 146) 


But, turning to the significant figures in 
column g, we find that in the year 1924 a dis- 
tinct turn in the march of bonding benefits. 
Speaking financially it is a complete left-about 
face. We now change from the credit side of 
the tax reduction ledger to the debit side. 
From now on, the community will pay a great 
deal more each succeeding year in taxes actu- 
ally levied each year than they would under a 
cash basis. 


From this time on a continuance of this 
policy may seem to cover up this sinister fact. 
But the time of turning is inevitable, and just 
as sure as years go by, accumulated interest and 
principal payments on outstanding bonded in- 
debtedness become increasingly greater than the 
average value of new bonds issued. 


Interpreting this policy in terms of dollars, 
we note that in 1924, the amount to be added to 
the tax roll for that year alone is $76,536, which 
completely absorbs the combined tax reductions 
of the previous three years. The increase in 
the tax rate for that year is .54 while the com- 
bined decrease for the three years preceding is 
only .58. This addition to the actual tax roll 
each year will burden the public school treasury 
until the last dollar has been paid in 1945. 


It is true that this amount decreases each 
year, yet an analysis of the facts reveals fur- 
ther information not so reassuring. Column g 
shows that the combined credit in tax reduc- 
tions because of bond issues up to 1923, the last 
year of such reduction, amounts to $576,864 but 
the subsequent increases amount to $733,674. 
Thus, the true situation in 1934 will show that 
the city will have paid in full for every dollar 
of all bond issues. In addition, it will have 


raised more than one hundred fifty thousand 
dollars while still bound to the power that so 





TABLE VI-A—The Situation in Bloomington as it Would Have Been Under a Bonding Plan 

















Total Total Interest Annual 
: New Year Added Prin. Bonds Payments Tax Reductions 
Year Bonds Due Pay’ts Pay’ts Out at 44% Dollars Rate 
a b ce d e f £g h 
1912 a . 
1913 ee ne + + tein eesece ieeane ween 
1914 70,000 34 6 spas omeane 70,000 + ae ite 70,000 80 
1915 100,000 35 3,500 3,500 166,500 3,150 93,350 1.04 
1916 100,000 36 5,000 8,500 258,000 7,492 84,117 06 
1917 100,000 37 5,000 13,500 344,500 11,610 74,890 87 
1918 85,000 38 5,000 18,500 411,000 16,502 50,002 4 
1919 85,000 39 4,250 22,500 468,250 18,495 43,755 25 
1920 130,000 40 4,250 27,000 576,250 21,071 81,928 52 
1921 100,000 41 6,500 38,500 642,750 25,911 40,588 27 
1922 90,000 42 5,000 38,500 694,250 28,923 22,576 15 
1923 90,000 43 4,500 43,000 741,250 31,359 15,685 Al 
Annual Increase 
1924 ‘ieispa sd a a 4,500 47,500 693,750 33,356 80,856 57 
1925 Bra ; oe ada 47,500 646,250 31,218 78,718 6 
Se 4 Prats ss ih éages 47,500 598,750 29,081 76,581 5A 
1927 4 eat i” rales 47,500 551,250 26,948 74,448 52 
1928 ane ‘a a det 47,500 503,750 24,806 72,306 51 
1929 rere os pak 47,500 546,250 22,668 70,168 50 
1930 craem ‘a senna 47,500 408,750 20,531 68,031 48 
193 gaGwces “a eh 47,500 361,250 18,393 65,493 AT 
1932 ae a ere 47,500 313,750 16,256 63,756 45 
1933 meres oa Joewi 47,500 266,250 14,118 61,618 44 
1934 asain a cehes 47,500 218,750 11,981 59,481 42 
1935 6eantey es sda 47,500 éctaews 9,843 57,343 41 
TABLE VI-B—The Situation if the Bonding Had Continued for Three Years Longer a 
Year a b c d e f g h 
a Increase 
1924 100,000 4h 4,500 47,500 888,250 33,356 80,856 
1925 100,000 45 5,000 52,500 935,750 42,108 94,608 
1926 100,000 46 5,000 57,500 978,250 44,021 101,521*** 
1927 5,000 62,500 915,750 41,198 103,698 


***The sum of the payments due on principal and interest eats up the entire amount raised for building 
purposes. The city has nothing in return in the shape of decreased taxes, nor any other benefit for the 
additional increase in bond issue, which represents an absolute debt obligation of $100,000 which must be 


paid with interest in the future. 

beneficently loaned the city the money for the 
bonds to the extent of $286,250 in bonds out- 
standing, which continues to absorb more 
money for interest so that by the year 1943-44 
the city will have paid an amount of money by 
direct taxation on the people sufficient not only 
to meet the entire issues in full but to make an 
additional aggregate payment of at least a half 
million of dollars. 

In passing, a further fact must be noted. 
When the last bond is paid in 1934 and the city 
has paid an additional bonus of from 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent, or even more in many cases 
according to the length of term and interest 
rate, the city will have on its hands at that time 


buildings ranging from 20 years to 40 years in 
age with all that connotes in educational prog- 
ress, 

But, suppose that the city is compelled to go 
on building schools as may be easily surmised, 
and chooses to continue the long term bond 
policy as is also usually the case. This sup- 
position is carried out in Table VI-B. Col- 
umns d and f are the critical factors in the 
case. Both total interest and principal pay- 
ments increase and the barometer which records 
the increased tax burden is column g. Thus in 
1925, only twelve years after beginning the long 
term plan, the city receives only a net credit 
benefit of $5,392 for the total issue of $100,000 
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SPECIAL RULED AND PRINTED HEADING TABLETS 





Ruled Margin Line Printed Form 
Punched Margin Holes 





Removable Leaves Ruled Practice 





Permanently Bound and Perforated 
Printed Form 





Removable Leaves White Drawing Paper 
Pen, Pencil or Crayon 





Ruled Margin Line Open Side 


Punched Margin Holes 





Removable Leaves and Underblotter 


MADE QUALITY GUARANTY, AT HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 








in terms of actual dollars raised by the city in 
that year’s tax levy for school building purposes. 
The second year, 1927, the city must actually 
pay $3,698 additional, or must raise in the tax 
rate for that year the sum of $103,698 for the 
privilege of placing another $100,000 bond debt 
as a cumulating burden on the coming genera- 
tion. 
The Ultimate Burden of Debt 

Now the regime of the pound of flesh has 
begun. From this time on the fruits of the 
unlimited bonding plan ripen, but not for the 
people. Their part is now to pay the accumu- 
lated debt, and the bonded indebtedness has 
risen to nearly a million dollars. The limit of 
bonded indebtedness would have been reached 
ere this and the law prevent further increase, 
but limits may be changed by legislative action 
with the proper financial pressure brought to 
bear, or the assessed valuation may have been 
increased or raised on paper. 

By the year 1934 the city would have to pay 
$1.56 for each dollar raised by bond issue and 
that in actual tax levied for that year because 
of the inevitable accumulations of debt burdens 
resulting from long term bonds. In our illus- 
tration, from this time there would be no fur- 
ther increase in this respect as the first issue in 
1914 would now have been paid. The city at 
this point would still have a million and a 
quarter of outstanding bonds which would have 
to be raised (both principal and _ interest) 
during the next 20 years, 

The illustrations as worked out may not be 
perfect in numerical detail, but the principle 
clearly shows that every dollar raised by long 
term bonds will not only have to be paid in full, 
but an additional amount ranging from 50 cents 
up for each bond dollar must be paid and this 
accumulating burden makes it difficult for a 
community to meet and provide for the increas- 


ing demands which a growing community is 
bound to face as the price of progress. It fur- 
ther illustrates that, while it may be made to 
appear to be advisable at the start to bond the 
tax payers to such a shifting of tax obligations 
with its inevitable accumulations, some time 
through the gradual and generally unnoticed 
reduction in net benefits obtained a point of 
vanishing returns will be reached. After this 
time the opposite process is set up and the 
pound of flesh including the very lifeblood is 
required of the community in payment, and 
there seems to be no Portia to prevent the in- 
clusion of the heart of the school child itself 
with the stipulated pound. 

Undoubtedly, few cities or communities will 
be able to throw off the bondage of accumulated 
long term bonds and begin the payment of capi- 
tal improvements on a cash basis or near cash 
basis at once, even if the political situation 
would be so utopian as to permit it. But, if the 
friends of education can get over to the people 
even a suggestion of the danger and extrava- 
gance inherent in an unlimited application of 
the long term bond plan, much will be gained. 
New habits of community thought will have to 
be brought about, one in which building schools 
does not necessarily spell bonds. The people 
can be shown that a cash or near cash method of 
meeting the expense of building is not only 
possible but that the prevailing plan of long 
term bonds is not always economical or just to 
the children for whom these buildings are 
erected. It passes on to them financial obliga- 
tions which may prove detrimental to their 
future welfare. In this task educators have 
two principal things to do. 

The first is to dispel the prevailing miscon- 
ception as to the invariable necessity and 
wisdom of the long term bonding plan; the 
second is to secure complete separation of the 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 





levying and expending of all phases of school 
taxes from the general budget accounts. It is 
a work that cannot be done in a day, but it is 
urgently necessary that the job be begun at 
once in order that the future of education may 
not be seriously jeopardized and the coming 
generations be denied the possibility of a proper 
measure of training and growth. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

—The fallacy of trying to cram education 
down the throats of unwilling children was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Hans Redtenbacher of Vienna, at 
the World’s Federation Convention held at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. He said: “Examinations in 
certain schools in Vienna have shown that a num- 
ber of deficiencies due obviously to the physi- 
cal incapacity of the child were treated solely 
by measures of sheer violence. The child is 
scolded, punished, beaten, or nagged from morn- 
ing till night in an insupportable way. These 
are signs of an incredible lack of understanding 
of children. Can any one believe it possible to 
enforce liking or produce strength in the child 
by violence? Can I command joy of work, 
appetite, or love?” 

—tThe responsibility for the exclusion of chil- 
dren declared to be “uneducable” from the un- 
graded classes of the New York City schools is 
vested in Associate Superintendent Margaret 
McCooey. 

—Superintendent Winslow of Providence, R. 
I., in his annual report points out the aims of 
an attendance department as follows: “1. To 
provide a complete system of child accounting, 
for the purpose of discovering all of the chil- 
dren of the city, of ascertaining their special 
conditions and needs. 2. To give special atten- 
tion to ‘problem’ children, who manifest irregu- 
larities in attitudes, habits or tendencies. 3. The 
matter of giving attention to the legal aspects 
of attendance is a minor part of the work of 
the department as is now managed. The en- 
forcement of the law by keeping the children 
in the schools is only the formal side of the 
matter. To produce effects of real and perma- 
nent value it is much more important to seek 
out the conditions that affect the inclinations oF 
disinclinations of children to attend school and 
to conduct themselves properly at school.” 
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A few late 
‘“‘BRUCE BOOKS” 


HOW TO WEAVE LINENS, Worst | | tim TMK NIDA 
Cloth, 168 pages, royal octavo. | =—SCIENCE RE ADERS == 


Price, $3.50, Net. 








Mi ce 


PEWTER DESIGN AND | | hey Are Eager for Science 
CONSTRUCTION, Varnum | 


Cloth, 148 pages, 734 x 1034” 
Price, $3.50, Net. 





Children are eager for scientific information. 
Their reading has been overloaded with fairy 
tales and fiction. The idea that they are not 
interested in scientific facts is disproven by 
KLEINE GESCHICHTEN, Kenngott the endless questions of children about mat- 
Cloth, 175 pages (2nd edition) | ters of fact. Respect their honest curiosity and 
Price, $1.00, Net. give them easy, interesting scientific reading. 








AMERICAN FOOTBALL QUIZZER y Book III—The Baby Animal Zoo. Book IV— | 
FOR 1926, Sheeley 1 | Animal Life. Book V—Makers of Progress. 


Book VI—Early Men of Science. List price, 


A high school and college football text. 88 cents each. 


Paper, 88 pages Price, $0.32, Net 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


| 
| 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON we 








211 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Pupils studying 
Pilot are sure of 
rapid progress in 
their arithmetic 
work because 


1. Correct habits 
are built from 
the very start; 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


VAN ‘SICKLE 


The gradation 
is so perfect; 


The directions 
are so clear 
and the drill 


NEWSON a COMPANY so thorough. 


THREE BOOK AND SIX BOOK SERIES 
Supplemented by the distinctive 


PILOT TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


For Grades One through Four and for 
Grades Five and Six 


and by 


STEVENS’ DRILL CARDS— 
FOUNDATION NUMBER WORK 


Sets One, Two, Three, Four, and Five 
For Grades One through Four 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


THE ANDREW LANG READERS 


Probably the greatest collection of fairy 
stories ever made is that of Andrew Lang, 
whose series of more than thirty fairy books 
(Red, Blue, Green, Yellow, etc.) are known 
and loved wherever English is read. 


These irresistible stories have brought to 
multitudes of children the joys of ‘‘Make- 
Believe.” They create healthy imaginations 
as they carry the child far away to the land 
of “Once-Upon-A-Time,” and produce inde- 
pendent thought as they carry him far ahead 
in his powers to enjoy the printed page. 


The ANDREW LANG READERS are 
made up of selections from these Lang Tales, 
specially edited and graded to meet the needs 
of the children of the age and grade for 
which they are intended. 


—APHA™MSsmrvvcw 
aSnw wmMorxran ZDOn 


STUDIES IN VOCATIONAL 
INFORMATION 
Bate and Wilson 


A new guidance text for Junior High, Vo- 
cational, and Continuation Schools. Field 
work and outside reading. Inspirational and 
practical. Fully illustrated. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


New York Chicago 
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Work, Drill, and Test Sheets 


in Arithmetic 


Remedial Drill Work — Standardized Tests 
Grades 2-8 
By N. J. Lennes 


Classroom Use Reveals 


“INTERESTED, Wide Awake Classes” 
“WORK at Top Notch Speed” 
“INDIVIDUAL Weaknesses Diagnosed” 
“INDIVIDUAL Weaknesses Remedied” 
“MASTERY of Fundamental Operations” 
“A CONTINUOUS and Definite Record of 


Progress” 


“CLASSES Above the Average—By Actual Test” 
“ARITHMETIC the Most Popular Study” 


Not a novelty nor an ingenious fad —but an 
EDUCATIONAL BOON, as large orders from the 
same place for the third successive year indicate. 


Write for Further Information 


Laidlaw Brothers 


Educational Publishers 


2001 Calumet Ave. 
CHICAGO 


118 E. 25th St. 
NEW YORK 





AN AMAZING OFFER 


Any one of the following books bound in Half Russian leather at only 75c. If five or more 


purchased the price is 60c per volume. 


This offer on any of the following Classics 


closes December 31st, 1926—Every book is uniform in size, 5” x 734”, and binding. 


List of Titles of the Union School Library 


The Selection of Well-known Educators 
Every Book Uniform in Size and Bound in Half Russian Leather. 


Published by the UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW HARTER WORKBOOKS FOR GRADES 1 TO 12 
Published October Ist, 1926 


HE Harter Student Workbooks in Arith- 

metic, Algebra, History and Science, repre- 
sent the newest developments in content, treat- 
ment and make-up of textbooks and supple- 
mentary study exercises for individual instruc- 
tion. They teach pupils self-reliance and re- 
sponsibility by setting definite goals of self- 
instruction which each may achieve at his own 
rate of speed. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Arithmetic—Basal texts for Grades 1 to 3 
By Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Cleveland School of Education. 


Beginning Reading—For First Grade 
By Mary E. Pierce, B.S., Park School of Cleveland, Ohio. 


History—Supplementary exercises for Grades 4 to 8 
By Charles E. Martz., M.A., and Olive M. Bucks, A.M., Cleveland 
School of Education. 


The New Harter Workbooks are economical 
in first cost, they reduce the routine of the busy 
teacher, and they eliminate the expense of 
practice paper. 

All exercises and problems are performed in 
the pages of the book accompanying the learn- 
ing exercises, thus providing a permanent rec- 
ord of the work and progress of each individual. 

Harter Workbooks are offered in the follow- 
ing subjects :— 


FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
History—Junior and Senior High School 


- By Charles E. Martz, M.A., Cleveland School of Education. 


General Science—Junior High School 
By Kimber M. Persing, Cleveland High Schools, and Ellis C. 
Persing, Cleveland School of Education. 

Algebra—aA basal text for Junior High School 
By Garry Cleveland Myers, Cleveland School of Education. 
Elizabeth Thomas, Cleveland Schools. 
Kimber M. Persing, Cleveland Schools. 


HARTER INDIVIDUAL SELF-INSTRUCTION EXERCISES 


Wherever greater pupil interest, accuracy in learn- 
ing habits, and economy of time and funds are consid- 
ered essential to successful teaching, the new Harter 
Series of basal and supplementary exercises for grades 
one to ten are recommended. 

They conform strictly to the most recent investiga- 
tions and concerted opinions of leading educators on the 
subject of scientifically correct learning and teaching 
materials. They provide smaller, less expensive units 
which can be immediately and easily adapted to the 
courses of study and curricular practices most com- 


Harter Individual Instruction Exercises are provided 
in separate envelopes for each subject at an average 
price of 40c per envelope, or in complete planned units 
for each grade arranged in convenient desk cabinets 
which provide the teacher with a full year’s supply of 
basal and supplementary exercises in all subjects. Send 
coupon below for full information. 


monly followed. 


The Harter School Supply Co. 


Please send me full information on the following:— 


Educational Publishers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Extra Curricular Activities in the High Schools 

By Charles R. Foster. Cloth, 222 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $2. Published by the John- 
son Publishing Company, Richmond, Va. 

The field of extra curricular activities has in 
the past received little attention and there is 
very little material on the subject. The present 
volume has been issued as a result of the 
author’s efforts to present practice! material to 
his summer school classes in secondary adminis- 
tration and to high school teachers of a large 
city system. 

The main purpose of the material is to place 
before the reader some underlying principles, 
with a few illustrations suggestive of possi- 
bilities in the extra curricular field. 

With the usual enthusiasm of the specialist, 
the author makes a very strong case for extra 
curricular activities as socializing agencies and 
as means of citizenship training and moral edu- 
cation. No observer or director of athletics, 
clubs, or student publications can fail to become 
enthusiastic over properly conducted activities. 
But, it is also true that they are “extra” 
curricular and that they can do no more than 
supplement the real instructional work of the 
school. They cannot hope to be even as valu- 
able as organized laboratory work in any sub- 
ject. Their citizenship value cannot compare 
with the civics class; their social value will not 
equal that of directed socialized recitations; and 
their moral values will be below positive instruc- 
tion in moral principles based on the eternal 
truths, of the relations of man to God, and man 
to man, 

The book covers such activities as home room 
meetings, club activities, school assemblies, 
student participation in school control, lunch- 
room and usher squads, high school publications, 
gymnastic play and games, and school competi- 
tive games. 

High school teachers and principals will find 
the book practical and workable because the 
Suggestions have been gained from actual 
school experience. The author rightly says that 


there is an intense interest in this phase of the 
secondary program at the present time and ex- 
presses the hope that this interest will grow so 
that administrators will realize the importance 
of giving the boys and girls that fourfold de- 
velopment to which they are entitled. 

veryday Doings at Home 

By Emma Serl. Cloth bound, 128 pages, 
illustrated. Published by Silver, Burdett & 
Company, New York. 

The author in this silent reader tells about a 
family of squirrels. There is Father Squirrel 
and Mother Squirrel, and all the little tots, their 
duties, their pastimes, and their social obliga- 
tions. 

Through a series of illustrations and a text 
that is bound to fascinate the child fancy, the 
lesson of courtesy is emphasized. The author 
inculcates good manners at home, at school, and 
in visiting friends. The polite little Squirrels 
are raised to attend to the several duties of the 
home and to respect authority. 

Eleven pages are devoted to silent reading 
exercises which aim to test comprehension. The 
illustrations by Harry E. Wood are well done. 
The Gateway to Finance 

By John F. L. Morris, L.L.B. Cloth bound, 
131 pages. Published by F. S. Cook & Son, 
Philadelphia. 

This book presents in a terse and compact, 
yet in a quite comprehensive way the funda- 
mentals of money and banking. The author 
tells of the origin, essentials, and forms of 
money. He describes the evolution of banking 
and its function in the economic life of a people. 

The national bank act is explained, as well as 
the several kinds of banking institutions. The 
author also makes plain the federal reserve sys- 
tem, its operation and service as a stabilizer of 
financial interests. Then the function of 
federal farm loan associations is fully discussed. 
A chapter of the book is devoted to the tech- 
nique of banking. The student is also taught 
how to read a bank statement. 


The author in planning his book has not only 
resorted to the descriptive and explanatory 
method, but has embraced the historic side of 
finance as well. The illustrations, which grace 
the book, are well selected. 


The work should appeal equally to the stu- 
dents of business and finance, and to the general. 


[}+~Arithmetic Work Books 
[}~Algebra Work Books 
(}~—Individual Instruction Exercises 


}—History Work Books 
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Palmer Method Writing 

Third and fourth grades. Paper, 64 pages. 
Price, ten cents. Published by the A. N. Palmer 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

The pamphlet is a simplified manual in hand- 
writing for the third and fourth grades. The 
plan followed in presenting the material by 
means of specimens of photo-engraved handwrit- 
ing written by other pupils in the same grades, 
appears most practical for measuring the 
process and product. 

The outstanding features of the book are the 
dual plan of talking to teachers and pupils in 
the same book, the punctuation marks, signs in 
arithmetic, and the special materials for prac- 
tice after the development of the movement, 
letters, and words. Attention is also given to 
the formation of capitals, showing slant, height, 
width, and general proportions. 

Physical Education for Primary Schools 

By W. A. Ocker. Cloth, quarto. Price, $2. 
A. S. Barnes Co., New York, N. Y. 

Informal gymnastics—singing games, devel- 
oped in the author’s experience as supervisor in 
Indianapolis—make up this volume. The work 
is of the happy play type. Accompaniments and 
complete directions are provided. 

Second Book in Algebra 

Howard B. Baker. Cloth, 365 pages. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York City, N. Y. 

This advanced book for high schools carries 
the work from the law of exponents to the bi- 
nominal theorem. The method is indicative, the 
lessons are of the unit type, the problems are 
taken so far as possible from life, the human 
element is introduced in explanation of princi- 
ples. The book is eminently teachable as well 
as mathematically satisfactory. 


Job Sheets for the Practical Electrical Shop 

F. E. Tustison. Price, 68 cents. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

These sheets have been developed to provide 
an introductory course in electricity for junior 
high school pupils. The sheets are combined 
unit-instruction and job-sheets and are carefully 
graded to introduce the pupils to the most im- 
portant principles of electrical science and to 
the most common and widely used operations 
of electric wiring. The prevocational aim of 
the course is evident in that the sheets empha- 
size the mechanical knowledge and the common 
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processes which the electric wire man must 
possess. At the same time, the element of boy 
interest and the home mechanics possibilities 
are not overlooked. The sheets are fully illus- 
trated and the jobs are within the ability of the 
average school so far as materials, etc., are con- 
cerned. 
Fresh Air and Ventilation 

C.-E. A. Winslow. Cloth, octavo. 182 pages. 
Price, $2. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
N. Y 


A wise old chemist once described the develop- 
ment of modern chemical manufacturing indus- 
try as follows: “The first manufacturing 
chemist began business with a barrel and a 
mixing ladle. Then he added one by one various 
kinds of apparatus for refining the products he 
was preparing, and for improving the manufac- 
turing process. Finally the making of com- 
paratively simple things became extremely com- 
plicated and expensive, until some sensible 
fellow threw all precedent and apparatus into 
the discard and took to the barrel and ladle 
again and produced articles of acceptable qual- 
ity with a great saving of time and expense. 
So it is with all chemistry; we start with the 
simplest and come back again to it.” 

If we substitute the words “ventilation,” 
“air,” “windows,” and “ventilating apparatus” 
in the correct places, the foregoing story will 
accurately describe the development of the 
theory and practice of schoolroom ventilation in 
the United States during the past fifty years. 
We began with simple stoves and windows, and 
small flues for the removal of stale air by 
simple gravity. Gradually we introduced fan 
ventilation. As the years passed, each new 
engineer added to the apparatus, and the flues 
and dampers. Each improvement was fortified 
by elaborate engineering technique until in 
recent years, the cost has become a very heavy 
item in the erection of new buildings and a con- 
tinuous charge for maintenance and care. The 
refinements in boiler and radiator design and the 
economies in various lines are more than offset 
by the general complication and overloading of 
systems. 

Now comes the author of the present book as 
the outstanding exponent of a school of health 
authorities who declare that all the complication 
of ventilating apparatus is unnecessary, waste- 
ful of money, and even injurious to health. We 
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are asked to go back to the days of the stove 
(or radiator) for heat and to rely on the open 
window for all the fresh air which health and 
comfort demand. 

And the author makes an_ impressive, 
plausible, and—for the school board which is 
struggling with costs—welcome argument for 
sanity and simplicity in ventilation. He shows 
that there is no genuinely scientific basis for 
the charge that air which has a high CO content 
is “foul” air and is harmful to human beings. 
He challenges the statement that air which is 
too dry creates any condition except one of dis- 
comfort. He denies that dust or microbes or 
odors are of major importance in affecting 
health except where great quantities of indus- 
trial dust or poisonous gases are present. He 
challenges the whole chemical theory of ventila- 
tion and holds that much of the recent theoriz- 
ing and much of the discussion of engineers and 
hygienists lacks foundation in fact. 

He argues that good ventilation depends 
upon: 

(1) Proper temperature. Most bad ventila- 
tion means simply too much heat which causes 
an increase in body temperature, interferes with 
efficiency, induces respiratory diseases, etc. 

(2) Relative humidity. A combination of 
too much air moisture with too much heat is 
especially harmful. Dry air as such is not a 
cause of throat or other diseases. About 50 per 
cent relative humidity is perhaps best. 

(3) Air movement. Stagnant air without 
motion forms an “aerial blanket” about the 
body which makes the factors of high tempera- 
ture and high humidity especially objectionable. 
With constant, gentle, and slightly fluctuating 
movement of air, the greatest comfort is derived 
and temporary excess of warmth may be neu- 
tralized. Closely connected with air movement 
are moderate changes in temperature which 
keep the body pleasantly stimulated without 
chilling or overheating. 

(4) Organic substances. These are mani- 
fest as body odors and should be eliminated be- 
cause of their depressing effect upon inclination 
to work and upon appetite. 

The advocacy of dependence upon windows for 
air supply in classrooms is perhaps the weakest 
part of the entire argument and rather injures 
the common sense, moderate tone of the entire 
work. If breezes. always blew from every 


direction, if excessive gales did not blow, if 
severe sub-zero days as well as muggy, heavy 
still days did not occur, if teachers could be de- 
pended upon to regulate windows—in other 
words, if average results could be expected most 
of the days when schools are in session, then 
window ventilation could be economical and de- 
sirable. But, so long as nature provides hot and 
«excessively cold weather, blowy and still days, 
and so long as teachers are human—so long we 
shall need some more positive and uniform 
method of air supply than windows. Dr. Win- 
slow has, however, rendered a great service in 
this book in disproving many silly notions con- 
cerning ventilation and in making an effective 
plea for moderation. School authorities may 
well take note of many important points which 
he raises to the end that the school buildings 
will contribute to the comfort, efficiency, and 
health of the children. 
Rules of Isaac Pitman Shorthand 

New Era Edition. Paper, 54 pages. Price, 
? cents. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, N. 


Many teachers have found a quizzer a valu- 
able aid in impressing upon certain types of 
pupils the essential principles of phonography, 
The present book is the fourth revised edition of 
the Pitman rules. Changes noted are evidently 
the result of suggestions from teachers. 

Bird’s Eye View of Invention 

By A. Frederick Collins. Cloth bound, illus- 
trated, 313 pages. Published by Thomas Y 
Crowell Co., New York City. 

This book crowds a marvellous amount of 
descriptive material on mechanical inventions 
into fourteen chapters. It begins with the 
progress made in the measurement of time from 
the sundial, the water clock, and the hourglass 
to the final perfection of a modern timepiece. 
In the same manner the author describes the 
beginning in tools, such as the hammer, axe, 
knife, saw, and their development into machines 
and machinery. Farm implements and power 
generators receive adequate attention. 

The story of transportation from animal to 
steam power, from water to electric power, fol- 
lows. The chapters devoted to this subject are 
replete with interest. They tell of sailboats 
and steamships, of motor cars and airships, of 
tractors and dirigible balloons. 

(Concluded on Page 157) 
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There are also chapters on paper and print- 
ing, textile machines, pottery and glass, musi- 
cal instruments, telegraph and telephones, mov- 
ing pictures, etc., etc. The great discoveries, 
too, in chemistry are described. The book, as a 
whole, is both interesting and instructive. 
Interior Decoration for the Small Home 

Amy L. Rolfe. Cloth, 170 pages. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, N. Y. 

A common sense discussion of art principles 
applied to small homes of average cost, by a 
teacher and homemaker. 

The New Primer 

Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen. Cloth, 
128 pages. Price, 60 cents. Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago. 

Broad aims, silent reading material, a wide 
vocabulary, interesting illustrations, distinguish 
this reader. 

New Stories 

By Marjorie Hardy. Cloth, 220 pages. 
Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago. 

This second reader consists in the main of an 
account of Tom Reed’s visit to the city and of 
his life on the farm. The main facts of com- 
munity life are told interestingly and graphi- 
cally. The second section of the book is made 
up of stories of beaver and of the polar bear. 
The vocabulary is surprisingly broad. The aim 
of the book—to help children understand their 
environment and to make them love reading—is 
fully achieved. 

Representative Catholic Essays 

By George Carver and Ellen M. Geyer. Cloth 
octavo, 221 pages. Price, $1.75. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York City. 

This volume is exactly what its title indi- 
cates. Perhaps the subject matter might be 
called a selected rather than representative 
collection of essays. There are fifteen of them, 
including such authors as Hilaire Belloc, Agnes 
Repplier, Cardinal Manning, Maurice Francis 
Egan, Bishop Spalding, Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
and others. 

The essays deal with Modern Rome, the 
Missioner, A Definition of Literature, Goodness 
and Gaiety, At Monastery Gates, Who is My 
Neighbor?, Scope of Public School Education, 
and several others. 


The compilers have succeeded in limiting their 
selection to essays which are distinctive in style, 
masterful in the grasp of their timely subjects, 
and thoroughly literary in spirit and form. As 
models for the advanced classes in composition 
they contain some quite unusual and generally 
inaccessible material. 
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Lantern Slides and Lecture Material on Eye- 
sight Conservation. Bulletin No. 5, 1926. 
Price, $0.40. Issued by the Eyesight Conserva- 
tion Council of America, Times Bldg., New 
York, N. Y. This pamphlet consists of 96 pages 
of lecture material and 145 lantern slides and 
is intended for those in a position to spread the 
gospel of eye care. The pamphlet points out 
the need for conservation of vision and presents 
facts to show that the eyesight of the people is 
a source of moral and physical weakness. The 
text is brief and non-technical and the assort- 
ment of slides is sufficient to illustrate lectures 
dealing with any phase of eyesight conservation. 

Of particular interest to school people are the 
chapters dealing with correction of defective 
vision, school and home lighting, paper glare 
and book type, and eyestrain of school children. 

Objective Tests in High School Subjects. By 
G. F. Miller. Paper, 168 pages. Price, $1 for 
five or more copies, or $0.90 for each copy. 
Published by G. F. Miller, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. These specimen tests of which 
this publication is composed have been prepared 
primarily as a practical answer to requests 
which had come to the author from former stu- 
dents in teaching positions for information 
about the construction of such tests. The tests 
cover algebra, biology, chemistry, civics, Eng- 
lish, French, history, Latin, and physics, and are 
the result of the observation and experience of 
the author in teaching university classes in edu- 
cation and psychology. Additional information 
is included to indicate the purpose of the tests 
and how to use them. 

Handbook of Information for State Officials 
Cooperating in the Administration of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. Bulletin No. 77, In- 
dustrial Rehabilitation Series No. 6, September, 
1922. Prepared by Mr. C. H. Anderson, under 
the direction of Mr. John A. Kratz. Issued by 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education, 
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Washington, D. C. The bulletin is the sixth of 
a series of pamphlets on this subject, which pre- 
sents in brief form the policies of the Federal 
Board for the administration of the rehabilita- 
tion act. In addition, it gives information re- 
quired by the state officials in their dealings 
with the Federal Board. Among the topics 
covered in the report are the principles and 
policies governing the state plan, cooperation of 
the compensation agency, the social service 
agencies, the insurance carriers, and the Federal 
Board district, kinds and use of record forms, 
securing notification of cases and making con- 
tracts, determination of job objective, formula- 
tion of tentative plan, and general types of 
training. 

Industrial Rehabilitation — General Adminis- 
tration and Case Procedure. Bulletin No. 64, 
Industrial Rehabilitation Series No. 2, March, 
1921. Prepared by Mr. O. M. Sullivan, under 
the direction of Mr. Lewis H. Carris. Issued by 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education. 

—The American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee has in preparation a safety code for the 
construction of buildings. It is believed that if 
this code is adopted that a considerable reduc- 
tion in the number of accidents in building un- 
dertakings will result. In all 14 national or- 
ganizations and six state industrial commissions 
have cooperated in the preparation of this code. 

The American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee has recently adopted a code for pro- 
tection against dust explosions, a gas safety 
code, and a safety code for paper and pulp mills. 
In all, the Committee has been instrumental in 
the development of some 60 codes. 


Efficient Teaching and Retirement Legisla- 
tion. Research Bulletin No. 3, May, 1926 
issued by the Research Division of the Nation- 
al Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
The material brings together in condensed form 
the data most. needed by those studying the 
problem of teacher retirement. It offers ready 
references to authoritative material for those 
who wish to study particular phases of the sub- 
ject, and is of value to professional study 
groups, to committees charged with the draft- 
ing of retirement systems, and to students of 
education. 
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ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


—Batavia, Ill. The most outstanding accom- 
plishment in a scholastic way is homogenous 
grouping. Children in the grades have been 
classified into three groups, tast, medium, and 
slow. The children are grouped on the basis of 
intelligence tests using the achievement tests 
and the judgments of the teachers. The several 
groups are changed frequently so that students 
are not definitely committed to any certain 
group for the year. 

In connection with the groups, there are 
changes in the course of study. The children 
in each group are classified as to ability, and are 
taken care of by means of these so called parallel 
courses. 

Under the system there are few failures. 
Practically the only student who fails is the 
lazy student. The pupils are doing better work 
than under the old plan and are more happy in 
their work. During the present school year, 
the plan will be used in the freshman class of 
the high school. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of superin- 
tendents has delayed action upon the proposed 
extension of the school lunch system pending a 
survey of the lunch system in the Philadelphia 
schools. The Philadelphia schools have a self- 
supporting system of school lunches and the 
board seeks data on the operation of this plan, 
and how it differs from the one in use in New 
York City. 

—Coeur d’Alene, Ida. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Supt. J. L. Breckenridge, the board of 
education has purchased all the grade textbooks, 
which are available to the pupils upon payment 
of a fee of $1 in grades one and two, and $2 in 
grades three to eight. The textbooks remain the 
property of the school and the fees render the 
plan self-supporting. Under the former plan, 
all books and supplies were purchased by the 
pupils. 

P When the editor of the Leavenworth, Kans., 
Times noted the replacement of several one- 
room schools by a $75,000 schoolhouse in course 
of erection at Burlingame, a country village, he 


wrote: “The little red schoolhouse served its 
purpose well and the country has reason to bless 
it; but this is another day. In this day of the 
automobile it is not necessary that every little 


community have a schoolhouse. It is no trick 
at all to take the kids half a dozen miles to 


Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 
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PURCHASING POWER 
MEANS PURCHASING 
RESPONSIBILITY 


When you spend the money entrusted to your 
care, by your taxpayers, for Blackboards, you will 
be confronted by a bewildering array of claims 


a large variety of artificial Black- 


You do not want to purchase anything that needs 
“purchasing over” or that will pledge you to fur- 
ther expenditures. 
equip your School with our 


That is why you will want to 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


sense. 


They require no upkeep, while artificial Boards must be 
resurfaced, repaired and replaced regularly. 
parison, the word 


In com- 


“economy” is defined in its truest 


It is finished with a beautiful, velvety smooth 
surface that does not become gray with age or use; 


that makes writing a pleasure and reading a relief to 


the eyes of the students and teachers. 
few of the advantages. 
Blackboards, you should read our book “How to Judge, 
Specify and Install Blackboards.” 


school, and this being the case it is possible to 
have graded schools and schools of a much 
better quality than was possible in the old time. 
It will be a good day for the country when each 
township has a graded school and hard surfaced 
roads leading to it.” 

—Emmetsburg, Ia. The public school system 
has had a large increase in enrollment. In the 
grades, three rooms are housed in store build- 
ings, while the high school is very much over- 
crowded. The high school enrollment is ten per 
cent over that of last year. 

—Evansville, Ind. An increase of approxi- 
mately ten cents in the tax rate for school pur- 
poses will be necessary to meet the budget: The 
increase will mean a school tax rate of $1.06, 
in place of the present 96-cent rate. 

—The schools of St. Louis County, Minn., 
closed the fiscal year with a balance of $66,466 
on hand. The report for the year showed total 
receipts of $732,499 and disbursements of 
$671,193. During the year, the school board 
constructed six new buildings, amounting to 
approximately $100,000, and painted and im- 
proved forty other buildings. 

—Clinton, Ia. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $383,373, of which $353,373 will be 
raised by taxation. 

—tThe troubles of rural school authorities are 
noted in the public notice given by the school 
board of Cadds, Oklahoma: “The public is 
warned to keep their stock out of either school 
yard, on penalty of having them taken up and 
sold for damages to the property and depreda- 
tion. 

“Parties are also warned against defacing or 
trespassing upon either school property.” 

—According to Harold G. Campbell, assistant 
superintendent of the New York City school 


system, the high schools require more men 
teachers. 
—Normal, Ill. The first step in a ten-year 


building program has been taken with the 
decision to erect a high school in the near future. 
Bonds have been voted and plans are in process 
of completion for the building. The program is 
based on a survey of the immediate building 
needs and the estimated needs of the future. 
—Cincinnati, O. The citizens’ school com- 
mittee has begun a systematic campaign in 
support of the extra tax levy for increase of 


These are but a 
Before you spend a dollar for 


Send for it today. 


PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., INC. 
WORTH BLDG. 


EASTON, PA. 








teachers’ salaries. The levy would cover a period 
of five years and would be for the same amount 
each year. 


—Harry F. Brainard, former secretary of the 
school board of Elsie, Clinton County, Michigan, 
was found guilty of having embezzled $2,014. 
The business men of the town subscribed to a 
fund to reimburse the school board whereupon 
the court placed Brainard upon probation for 
two years. He is pledged to make good the 
shortage. ’ 


—New York, N. Y. New regulations govern- 
ing the admission of pupils to the first grade 
have been adopted by the school officials for the 
new school year. The rules read: 

1. Children under six years of age will not 
be received except in kindergarten. Children 
under five years of age will not be admitted to 
kindergarten classes until after all the older 
children applying have been accommodated. 

2. Children who have never attended a public 
school within the City of New York must fur- 
nish a satisfactory certificate of vaccination. 

3. Children who have been attending a public 
school must apply to that school for a transfer 
— — they will be admitted to any other 
school. 


4. A transfer card will be furnished only 
upon personal request of the parent or guardian. 

The limitation of the lowest grade to six-year- 
olds entering school for the first time is designed 
to reduce retardation in the lowest grade. Pupils 
applying for admission this month will be ad- 
mitted to grade 1A, provided his birth certifi- 
cate shows he will be six years of age before 
October 31. The same rule will apply to a child 
without a birth certificate if, in the judgment 
of the principal, he will be six previous to that 
date. During the spring term, the determining 
date for admission to grade 1A will be March 31. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


The JOURNAL has available a number of useful reprints 
which may be had by subscribers without cost. Postage 
10 cents for the group: 

— ECTING A SCHOOL ARCHITECT by Wilfred W. 
Beach 

SCHOOL GROUND PLANNING AS A COMMUNITY 
ASSET by Chas. H. Ramsdll. 

NEGLECTED ASPECT OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
by Chas. K. Sumnr. 

TENTATIVE SCORE CARD FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND SEATS by C. A. Anderson. 

LET THE ARCHITECT BEWARE by a School Architect 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 


Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 








High School, Los Angeles, California. 


The Nation’s finest and most 
efficiently equipped schools 
use Center Installation of 


LUXOR Shade Cloth 


mounted on 
STANDARD Shade Rollers 


the scientifically correct 
shading for school room 
windows. 


Perfect light control. Lowest cost to install and 
maintain. 

LUXOR is beautiful and 
durable. 

Easily cleaned. 
order. STANDARD rollers are 

Easily operated. good for a lifetime. 


Ventilation unhampered. 
No disconcerting noises. 


Nothing to get out of 


GET THE FACTS. Before investing in ex- 
pensive, complicated window equipment be sure 
to read our “Treatise on Window Shadings for 
Schools.” A copy will be mailed to you gratis 
at your request. 


THE WESTERN SHADE CLOTH COMPANY 


Atlanta Buffalo Detroit St. Louis 
: rags . Columbus Chicago Indianapolis 
Center Installation 
using Double 
Outside Brackets 
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Provide Comfortable Seating 
Compact—Light in Weight—Economical 













Genuine comfort is provided 
in the new Beacon Folding 
Chair, because of the well 
proportioned and properly 
tilted back, designed 
to support both the 
spine and kidneys. In 
addition to this, there 
is a seat of ample di- 
mensions and a rigid 
all-steel frame which 
prevents wobbling or 


tipping. 


RIGID and SAFE 
But Easy To Fold 


Beacon Chairs have a rigidity which will be 
especially appreciated by those who have ob- 
jected to the shakiness and wobbly construc- 
tion of ordinary chairs. They cannot break 
down or fold accidentally! Yet, they are 
easily and quickly folded for storage or for 
an emergency exit. 


ECONOMICAL 


Beacon Chairs, although they possess innu- 
merable points of superiority, cost less than 
other folding chairs of the better grade. Even 
if they did cost more, they would prove far 
more economical — because of the long and 
satisfying service which they give. 


NOISELESS 


Beacon Chairs are also noiseless—due to their 
rigid construction and the rubber leg-tips. 
They are entirely free from.the clatter and 
= which prove so annoying in ordinary 
chairs. 


















Send for a Sample 


BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO., 
1841-1845 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


‘T 
i 
I 
t 
I 
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l 

al 


Please send a Beacon Chair on 10-day approval, subject to re- 
turn for full credit if it does not prove entirely satisfactory. 


COLOR STYLE 


C] Brown 

[] Mahogany 

CJ Battleship Gray 
(J Olive Green 


C] Wood Seat and Wood Back 
C] Upholstered Seat and Wood Back 
[) Upholstered Seat and Upholstered Back 
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Assembly Hall 


picture Projection 


PICTURE 
demands professional results 


HOLMES 


Shaft Drive 


(no belts or chains) 
motion picture projector and 
stereopticon are especially de- 
signed for assembly hall and 
class room projection. Although 
being very low in price it throws 
a 10x14 picture up to 100 feet. 
Equal in quality and definition 
to that of the big picture house. 


15 DAY TRIAL 


Compare it with any other make 
if not perfectly satisfactory re- 
turn it and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Many ex- 
clusive mechanical features, in 
point of ease of operation, long 
life safety, adjustable take up, 
focus adjustment, simplicit 
throughout. IT HAS NO 
EQUAL. 

That’s Why the United States 
Navy is using 25 Machines. 51 
being used by Hollywood’s most 
famous celebrities, directors and 
producers. 

Professional quality with porta- 
bility. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light sys- 
tem, farm lighting included. 





Also made with 
special standard. 


Write for interesting details and list of educational films. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1640 N. Halsted Street Chicago, Ill. 








Leitz Film Slide Projector 


With the Leitz Film Projector you not only reduce the cost of the lecture 
| material to a fraction but likewise the cost of operation and what is equally 
as important the entire instrument is most simple in manipulation and due to 








They Learn Easier 


When You 
Teach With 


Pictures 


tion. It double tracks the right of way to the mind—and 
you'll always get there faster on a double tracked road. 


Schools and Colleges everywhere are using Spencer Delinea- 
scopes as standard class room equipment. There’s a size and 
type for every conceivable use—glass slides, film slides, opaque 
and microscopic projection. 

The coupon will bring you the Spencer booklet of projection 
equipment, for classroom and laboratory use. Send for it right 
now. 


I: is no longer necessary to sell the idea of visual educa- 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


19 DOAT STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet of Spencer projection equipment. \ 


its small size and light weight it can be carried in a hand 

The Leitz Film Projector uses standard motion picture film rolls on which 
are a series of still pictures. A great variety of such lecture films is now 
being offered by commercial, religious and educational organizations. To those 
who desire to prepare their own films from interesting scenes and other 
| materials for projection, we recommend: 
“Leica” Pocket Roll Film Camera for standard motion 

picture films. 
Contact Printer to prepare positive film from the negative 

films taken with “Leica” Camera. 


Leitz in offering this equipment, has opened an entirely new epoch for 
‘ Visual Education. 


ASK FOR CATALOG “M” (DD) 


60 EAST \ NEW7ORK / 10th STREET 


AGENTS : 
Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, 86 Third Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 





Haphazard construction never made 


any product Dependable. 





Cheap Scenery can be bought with 
GRIEF thrown in GRATIS, but 
QUALITY demands a price in Stage 
Equipment as in any other Product. 


A Definite and Correct Knowledge of 
the Stage Scenery Business, Honest 
Material, Conscientious Workmanship, 
and a true sense of Artistic Values en- 
able us to offer you a 





QUALITY PRODUCT 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


Our prices are based aonudiieiite, 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


652 Randolph Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


329 Van Slyke Court 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





DEPENDABLE 
STAGE SCENERY 
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Patented 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


are particularly adapted to school use—because they 
are specially designed and built for that purpose. They 
are easy to adjust — absolutely positive in action and 
can be operated by any child without the slightest 
difficulty. 


In addition to the above, they insure ideal reading light 
and proper ventilation at all times—shut out the heat 
and glare of the sun — providing eye ease for pupils 
and teachers. They are also an essential factor in 
health protection, and an invaluable aid in maintain- 
ing maximum classroom efficiency. 


Descriptive literature will 
gladly be sent on request. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Spiceland Indiana. 





Distributor Wanted 


THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, 
Inc. 


has established fifteen libraries throughout the 
United States to supply Film Lessons to elementary 
and secondary schools. 

These lessons are specially produced or edited by 
recognized authorities. Comprehensive courses of 
bi-weekly lessons in Citizenship, Nature Study and 
Current Events are now in successful use. Addi- 
tional new courses released each term. 

In addition to the fifteen library centers already 
established, we are now introducing a full service 
of non-inflammable films, teacher’s manuals, projec- 
tion equipment and operator to any school on regu- 
lar schedule. 

We still have a few vacancies in choice locations 
for additional distributors. 

No investment is required as all projectors, films 
and other supplies are furnished, but distributor 
must be financially able to carry his own selling 
expense during his organization period. 

A permanent and profitable business with exclu- 
sive territory is assured each of our distributors. 

For further particulars, address stating qualifi- 
cations. 


Neighborhood Motion Picture 
Service, Inc. 
131 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


djustable Window Shades pire) Meet Every School Requiremen 
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So Easy 
to Carry! 


You just pick up a DeVry 
Projector as you would a 
small suitcase. Although 
it is light and compact it 
gives you professional re- 
sults on the screen; throw- 
ing a large brilliant picture 
the equal of the most ex- 
pensive professional equip- 
ment used in theatres. 
There are more DeVry Pro- 
jectors used in schools than 
all other makes combined. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Every school should have the 
DeVry literature telling how 
motion pictures are used in edu- 
cation throughout the world. 
Write today. 


The DeVry Corporation 
Dept. 11-U 


1111 Center Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeVry 


Motion Picture 
PROJECTORS 

















SCENERY and STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Rigging 
Lighting 
Scenery 
Draperies 
Installation 
Fire Curtains 
Picture Screens 
Picture Settings 
Portable Stages 
Elizabethan Textile Sets 


Lee Lash Curtain Tracks 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


(Established 1892) 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN HAVE 


GAS 


HIGH QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST 
PROVIDE FOR A LIFE TIME 
SERVICE 


Hundreds of Schools, Suburban Homes and other Institutions 
have a Freeport Gas Generator producing a satisfactory gas 
supply for every purpose for which city gas is used. 


There is the electrically controlled type for the man who has elec- 
tricity and the Weight Type where no electric current is available. 


Write for literature. 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE COMPANY 
(Dept. A 1) FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Adaptability is 
one of the out- 
standing f ea- 
tures of the 
DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting 
System. 





High Speed 


Advantages of cni‘iou Coe Dpray-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
The high speed of spray-painting not only effects a substantial 
reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
considerably less time. 

Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 
Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 


THE DeVILBISS CO., 268 Phillips Ave, TOLEDO, OHIO 


* o ° ° 
nerves DeVi/biss Indianapolis 


Detroit Milwaukee 


Gieveland Spray-painting SYStOM vinieernt 






























SCHOOL PAPERTY 





Include 
COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 


Art Supervisors and teachers find this line of 
papers suitable for the many problems of construc- 
tion work, covers, mounting, as well as for pencil, 
charcoal, crayon, or water color work. Offered in a 
variety of twenty-six colors. 


COLORED POSTER PAPERS 


Consisting of the primary, binary, standard hues, 
tints and shades, six grey colors, neutral grey and 
black—a palette of thirty-three colors in paper made 
expressly for the convenient and accurate study of 
color and the various applications. 


School Writing Cross Section Mimeograph 
Manila Drawing White Drawing and Typewriting 
Art Bogus Water Color Pencil Practice 


Estimates furnished on catalog and book papers. 





Samples furnished on request 
Sold through the leading School Supply Jobbers 


W. A. FOWLER PAPER CO. 


343 South Dearborn Street Chicago 







GOLD BOND 
PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 


Flat Ceilings. Interior Walls and Ceilings 
Sheet Rock Plasterboard. 
Buildings Comply With All State Requirements 
Built Complete at Our Factory. 


Your Janitor with 4 Common Laborers and our Illustrated 
Instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
Established 1898 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
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’ 
YOU WON'T SLIP | You Receive Full 
° s 
If Your Gymnasium Floor 2 Value When You 
Has Been Treated With E Buy 
AR-NA-VA : 
Seq AL : 
= MADE OF 
Gives the ideal surface for all gymna- a 
sium activities, because it - clean, = Sterling and Defiance 
smooth, attractive and safe. = Two Ply Cotton 
Made in “Natural” and all wood colors = - ae — Bunting 
and combines the ideas of varnish with = 
liquid floor wax. Doesn’t scratch — = 
worn spots readily renewed without = THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
howi ir. 
wecgrirte eye = Sold by dealers everywhere 
Applied With A Mop = 
. : , = MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
Many schools are doing their “gym’ = 
floors now in two-tone effect, using = C 
Car-Na-Var Natural over the court = ANNIN Ax O 
and Car-Na-Var Dark Oak around the = © 
woneer. 2 Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
Write for prices and particulars. = The Largest Flag House in the World 
CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION _ FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
Watseka, Illinois, U. S. A. = buntings than all other brands combined. 
= SVN gun HUTA 





The Windows in your 
rooms are installed 
to give 


SUNLIGHT 
AIR 


Are you sure that these 
two essentials are prop- | 
erly controlled and that | 


you are getting the full | 
ew of the open- | 





Luther Burbank School, poy California 
Opening 20'-9" 2 9'-8 











iy | EFFICIENCY 
ADJUSTERS | The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
Seon makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
Correct Distribution of |] | The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
mt a | moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
Proper Ventilation with- 
out the distraction of | | room. : . . 
flapping om ~ H | The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
| rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 
Extreme Simplicity of Installation and Operation. aad bi ar eran coils overhead out 7 the 
Maximum Protection to the Shade with Practical Indestructibility way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
of Adjuster. wil ie room for assembly purposes. 
MEFCO is the Perfect Window Shade Fixture. Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
Furnished either with or without shades, complete with cord, pul- | is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 


leys, and screws, ready for installation. Prices upon application. 


bearing shaft construction. 
Let us recommend the proper installation for your building. Send for complete details. 


METAL FORMING CORPORATION ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, Californi 
ELKHART, INDIANA Representatives in Principal Cities . — 











SLOANE TIEN OT 


Rcendldtiast RM dian Ba 
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BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 


means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 


BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and Chan- 
nel frames. They are easily 
installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


IF YOU STILL HAVE A LOCKER PROBLEM, DECIDE 
RIGHT NOW TO SOLVE IT—JUST AS 60% OF THE 
SCHOOLS OF AMERICA HAVE ALREADY DONE. 


Why worry along another year with locker 
insecurity and the lost key nuisance when you 
can instantly eliminate both by using the lock 
that guarantees satisfaction. 

Progressive schools universally endorse the 
Dudley Keyless Lock because :- 

There are no keys to lose nor replace. 
It cannot be picked. 

It cannot be forced. 

It operates silently—no clicks. 

It is controlled by a Master Chart. 
There are no duplicate combinations. 

It is positively guaranteed. 

The price is low. 


Aone onwr 


? 


Convince yourself today by sending for our 
easy self-financing plan, and your sample 
Dudley Keyless Lock for free inspection. 


TRIPLE METALS CORP., Dept. 16 
107 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Our catalog gives in 
graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is best and most ad- 
vanced in modern 
school seating. 


Sent free on 
request. 


mm BR Neca 
LA 


Se 
STEEL FURNITURE 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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‘ONC(f’ Steel Tubular Flag Staff 


Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
Onc(f Ball Bearing Halyard 
arrier, so that flag flies free, 

instead of wrapping around Flag 

Staff. 


Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Branches 
Les Angeles, Calif. Memphis, Tenn. Davenport, Iowa 
Pueblo, Colo. Houston, Tex. Little Rock, Ark. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 
Factories 
Edwardsville, Ill. Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 





Designers and Creators of Stage Settings, 
Velour Curtains, Scenery and Draperies. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 
226 WEST 47th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Send for Circular 10 


| 
: 


Insist that Your New 

es Desks be Equipped with 
= TANNEWITZ 

Pe asa ht 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


- 1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 

2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 

tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 

tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 

has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 

nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


MYERS 


‘*Self-Oiling’”’ Electric Water Systems 
For Rural and Suburban Schools! 


Self-oiling — self-starting—self-stopping—and trouble- 
free. A complete line for deep and shallow wells. 
Any desired capacities. Built by the Myers 
Organization — world famous for quality in 
hand and power pumps for every purpose. 

Write us for illustrated catalog of Myers Pumps 
and Water Systems. 




















THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
68 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio. 


g Mv nna % 


PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — DOOR HANGERS) 





























“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 
STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 


Ask for catalog just off press 





Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


Your Story in Pictures leaves Nothing Untold 


The Speed 
and Accuracy of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS 8 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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TOT OO OORT TO OTTO TOT OTOTO OTERO 


| ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT! 
ABSOLUTELY NEW! {| 


A GEOMETRY READER 


JULIUS J. H. HAYN, 
HEAD OF MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENT, 


MASTEN PaRK HicH ScHOOL, 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


Ara geometry high school text by 
which the art and science of mathemati- 
cal demonstration may be developed by the 
teacher. The text material is so presented 
that the teacher can make an abridged course 
in many ways. 





TORU OOOO MORO EOE OOOO Oe 






Because its prime object is to make geom- 
etry readable, it has been called a “Geometry 
Reader.” 





A feature of the text is the human interest 
material introduced by the author. 


Cloth, 320 pages Price, $1.80, Net. 


DOO OOO NOLO OGL 











THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


211 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 















Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 












Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 
OF STEEL 


Tablet Arm Chairs 
Laboratory Stools 
Folding Chairs 
Kindergarten Chairs 


Samples sent for Free Trial 
at no expense—no obligation. 


ROYAL 
METAL 
MFG. CO. 


2321-23 
S. Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS. 





“STANDARD” 
CORK 


INSERT Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Save Money on 
Replacements 


Each year hundreds more schools 
are standardizing on the U. 8. 
Inkwell, both for replacements 
and for new desks. 
The U. 8S. Inkwell is noiseless— 
easily installed — dustproof. It 
fits any school desk. It costs 
little, and reduces upkeep ex- 
pense. Avoid inkwell trouble by 
specifying “U. 8.” on inkwelli 
orders. 

Order from your school sup- 

ply jobber, or direct from us. 


U. 8S. INKWELL COMPANY 
410 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Desk Inkwell—contains both sizes 
FREE of the U.S. Inkwell. Free to any Fits 
intereste ~ school official Write Any Size 
yours. Openi 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. [Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
P 


roduce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out thecountry. 





DNA R328 ited ef yet Sp as 




















Write for Catalog of @ 


PNA SoM CLILN YTaLLG 


71 pages of useful, helpful, sugges- 
tions to increase your production 
efficiency. Generously illustrated. 
Complete specifications on ANGLE 
STEEL Equipment: stools; chairs; 
benches; tables, desks; machine 
tender, shop and factory trucks; 
cabinets; drill and reamer bins; 
bench legs; etc. WRITE TODAY. 



















“Plainwell-: aor Michigan... 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


Cut about % actual size. ice—it’s cheaper. 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. 8S. A. 


FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right———— 
and priced moderately 








Steel 
Fixture 





Company Equip Your Schools 


Chicago with 


FEDERAL 


WV Steel Lockers 


and Shelving 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | 








The Honor Mark 


Teacher Agencies | 


The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. All members are required to sub- 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
duty to American Education. Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


of NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 






The H ae Mark 


° 
Teacher Agencies 





Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. The Educators’ Bureau 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 W. A. Myers, Manager 


‘i on as nan 322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Provides ools and Colleges with mpetent Teachers. Effici 7 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. lem, peak I, placement service 


for 
Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
President Secretary No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. Interstate Teachers Agency 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia T. H. Armstrong, Mer. 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 500 Duffy-Powers Building § Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


405 Youngerman Building 
The Cary Teachers’ Agency Des Moines, Iowa. 


C. Wilbur Cary, Manager Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 


for teachers. 
36 Pearl Street Hartford, Conn, ‘ 
. H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


“Distinguished Personnel Service"’ 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency 
Flatiron Building New York City The purpose of the National As- 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is 
Seven Offices — Free Registration in ALL 
to enhance the value of the serv- 
ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 
Cooperative Teachers’ Agency tional institutions and to teachers. 


302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mgr. 
“The right teacher in the right place.** 


College—Normal Schoo!l—High School—Grades. cational necessity as a means of 
Service free to school officials. . 


Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- 


bringing into contact the pur- 


chasers of teaching qualifications 
The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service cations to sell. 
10th year 


Has the cement of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


and those who have such qualifi- 


on 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides 
Stereographs Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


SOCIAL SCIENCES HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 





AZHSZvH+COM FWOPHo BAprevs 


Some of the very best teachers of the land are 


found in the territory covered by the 


Ohio Valley Teacher’s Agency 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
MENTOR, KY. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
22nd Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


33 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 


Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 


412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 


E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: 406 Union Trust Bidg., seeeee Pa. 


1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 


Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


“The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency" 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 


Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1531 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missouri 


HCOoOOMrHPO 
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CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN INTELLECT 
—Emerson 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books, for the fourth to eighth grades inclusive, 
designed for 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 
Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and President of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence 
Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 
Books III, IV and V are in active preparation. 















Two Styles— Both Modern 


You can get either the flat roof, parapet wall 
type or the gable roof in any model of the 
well-known 


AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


The construction is high grade throughout— 
special ventilating Austral Type windows; 
Insulite Wallboard lining, 2%” clear vertical 
grain finishing flooring. 


Wire at our expense for catalog and prices. 


American Portable 
House Company 


601 Alaska St. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 221 E. 20TH STREET, CHICAGO 








yCerrt 
STUDIOS 


SCENERY 


£Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


722 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
teria] supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very smal] item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


AND 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


The Wim. Beck % Sons Co. | LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 
Highland cor. Dorchester Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio | | 1323 Grand na’ iii ceicsciaincaineanaii me Brooklyn, a. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 











Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 


school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- OF 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for O U AL | re 


thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 


pare prices with other manufacturers. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC Co. 


Since 1887 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. KANSAS CITY. MO. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 





on 
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SECTIONAL SCHO: 





The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes th«m the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 


taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School cvaaneestien. . MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK S8T. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK 


IN THE U. S. UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
Direction of E. E. OLP, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
For many years a leader. Largest Fisk Agency. Recently 
doubled its space. Incorporated in 1916. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, ——— Temple, Chicago; 
1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York. College and university 
work only. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 811-823 Steger Bldg., Chicago; 1256 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. Special facilities for supply- 
ing teachers in every department of public school work; 
also busines managers, purchasing agents, registrars, pri- 
vate secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors and trained 
nurses. Its work includes executive positions — superin- 
tendencies, principalships and supervisorships. 


Our Service Is Nation Wide 


me 


SoUscenvecueaeanauececeasenscanueuecucecceensensenuengencanneneansenenuscesaeaceeeeeUeUeeegeU eee EU CEUTA EEUU UNU EEE UAA TAREE, 


OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 
—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
24th year. Covers all 
INTO UAT UMA LIZA ROBERTA-GRANT, Pree. Dad 
1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial. 
states. Tell us your needs. 
S\eovereversevecenecnevenevecanecevecenuccecesvecnsocnennvevenenseveseoeeseccenenvenceaecnocnvecgcvessvevevencassoesnnveceecesessnvevesevenovenensesevanenuenececacengssensnvevesssenevenerenasneneniT 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 








SPECIALISTS’ Veter (> 
FISK Tacnens, scenoy 
J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 








TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 


No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 





ROCKY Tia TEACHERS AGENCY Re 


i th Be 


KANSAS TY. MO 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A L BE R T 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1885 — Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices — New York, Denver. Spokane. 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN SERVICE 


Brains, Character, Personality and Teaching Power. After visiting State and 
District Educational meetings from Minnesota and Dakota south to Arizona, 
advertising widely, visiting grade and high schools in twenty states and inter- 
viewing many thousands, we have built up a remarkable list of superior teachers 
to whom we accord WESTERN REFERENCE ENDORSEMENT. Most of the 
higher institutions from Pennsylvania on westward, as well as thousands of city 
and town schools, use our service year by year, with the same certainty of 
securing satisfactory results they expect from their National Banks. Fifteen 
hundred square feet of office space, equipped with every modern device for doing 
efficient work, including A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us to give 
you superior teacher service from Kindergarten to University, but not including 
rural teachers. OUR THIRTEENTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING ONLY WHEN 
ASKED TO DO SO BY EMPLOYERS. 


A distinctive Service for Educators who appreciate 
Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education 
499 Gates Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 

Continuous registration in four offices 


No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 
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| THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 








A NEW PALMER METHOD HANDWRITING MANUAL 
FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


This is another self-teaching text-book, and an IMPORTANT LINK IN THE 
PALMER METHOD SERIES. The instructional part of this new book alternates 
between teachers and pupils, with such simplified language in the paragraphs to 
pupils as will fit the understanding of those in third and fourth grades. 

The simplified drills lead directly to movement application in making letters 
and writing words and sentences. 

The diagrams of main and connective slant; the three elements and their 
applications to capitals, are some of the new outstanding practical features. 


Measuring the Process and Product 

The last seven pages of this new text-book of Palmer Method Handwriting for 
third and fourth grade teachers and pupils deal specifically with the scientific plan 
of measuring the process and product of muscular movement development and its 
application to writing. There are photo-engraved specimens (3 each) from third 
and fourth grade pupils for purposes of comparison. This is an entirely new feature 
in a text-book on practical handwriting and is making a strong appeal to teachers. 

Retail price 15 cents with a special discount to schools. 

A FREE SAMPLE COPY will be sent postpaid to any superintendent, principal 
or teacher who will write to our nearest office for it. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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Classified Wants 


DESKS FOR SALE 


Stationary pupils’ desks and rears in very good 
condition: 1416 No. 6 Desks, 187 No. 6 Rears. : 
If interested write to Board of Education, Min- city. 
neapolis, Minn. Nurses, 


(A) R. N. 


(B) School 
Indiana requirements. 


nurse, 


POSITIONS OPEN 


desired for half-time teaching position, 
half-time school nursing. 
ate qualified to teach in Colorado, 
experienced, 
Good salary. 
No. 1114 Aznoe’s 
30 North Michigan, 





Wanted—Teachers’ Agency partner for one-third 
interest. $4,000 required. One-half may be paid 
out of profits. Address 16-J, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGAZINES WANTED 


Will pay 25 cents for copies of the July and Oc- 
tober, 1926, issues of the American School Board 


Normal school gradu- 
experienced. 
who can meet 
Northern 


: : Journal. Address Subscription Department, 
Central Registry for American School Board Journal, 129 Michigan 
Chicago. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TH IS convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Easy to fill— 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That's all. 








Nibroc- a paper iid 


that seems made for school children 


If the Nibroc Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 
sorbent—takes up the last drop of 
moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn’t get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 


away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroc Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroc Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make a thorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 
educational institution a sample pack 
of Nibroc Towels. 
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The names eine below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers In the United States. None other can receive a plese — 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 





ACOUSTICS 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 


BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 


BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


BENCH LEGS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Mohawk Slate Machine Company 


BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARD-SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Wayne Iron Works 


BOILERS 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
General Boilers Company 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 


BOOK CASES 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 


8OOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Typewriter Company 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Little, Brown and Company 
Longmans, Green & Company 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Newson & Company 
Palmer Company, A. N. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
Sterling Products Co., The 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Blasteel Manufacturing Co. 


BUSES 
Graham Brothers 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Van Range Co., John 


CALCULATING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Tell City Chair Company 


CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Union School Furnishing Company 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electrie Time Co. 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
FURNITURE 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
CONSERVATORIES 
Lord & Burnham Company 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CRAYON 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
DAMP-PROOFING 
Vortex Mfg. Company 


DEAFENING QUILT 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DESKS—OFFICE 

Gunn Furniture Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 
DISHWASHERS 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Palmer Company, The 


DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 
Christiansen, C 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Freeport Gas Machine Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Van Range Co., John 


DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 

DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 


DRAFTING DEPARTMENT 
FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fount. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Graybar Electric Company 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 


FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 


FILING CABINETS 
Shaw-Walker 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 


FINANCES 
McNear & Co., C. W. 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Martufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 


FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Carter-Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Stedman Products Company 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Stedman Products Co. 


FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Stedman Products Co. 


FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 


FLOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 


LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Stedman Products Co. 


FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company, Philip 
Clow & Sons, James B 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
National School Equipment Co. 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Tell City Chair Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 


GAS MACHINES 
Freeport Gas Machine Co. 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 


Manufacturers Glass Company 


GLASS ENCLOSURES 
Lord & Burnham Company 


GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 


GRANDSTANDS 

Wayne Iron Works 
GREENHOUSES 

Lord & Burnham Company 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Marietta Mfg. Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 

HEATING SYSTEMS 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (“‘“Gasteam”’) 
Dunham Company, C. A 

Frost Mfg. Company, The 
General Boilers Company 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Webster & Co., Warren 

Young Pump Company 

HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 

INK WELLS 
Jacobus School Prod. Co., Inc., The 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 

JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Van Range Co., John 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz, Inc., E 

LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Co. 


LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


LIQUID SOAP 
Continental Chemical Corporation 


(Continued on Page 173) 


LOCKERS 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Durand Steel Locker Co. 

Federal Steel Fixture Co. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 

Triple Metals Corporation 
MATS 

Wearproof Mat Company 
MAPS 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand, McNally & Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 

Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
METAL LATH 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
METAL CHALK RAILS 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
MICROSCOPES 

Leitz, Ine., E. 

Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 

Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURES 

Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINE 
DeVry Corp., The 
Neighborhood Motion Pic. Service 

PAINTS 
Hockaday Company, The 
Sterling Products Co., The 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Company 

PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Company 

PAPER 
Fowler Paper Co., W. A. 

PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberzg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 

PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 

PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

ny 3 reas 

radley Was ‘ountain Compan 
Clow & Sons, James B. . 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Ebinger San. Mfg. Co., The D. A. 
Haas Company, Philip 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 
Never-Split Seat Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Ce. 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 
Togan-Stiles Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 
Holmes Projector Company 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 

RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 

REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 

SAFETY VAULTS 
Shaw-Walker 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 

STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
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Absence of Complicated Mechanism 
Insures their Unusually Long Service! 


| | WATER 
| CLOSETS 
The simplicity of Haas Flush 
| Valves is the secret of the dura- 


thirty years ago. Many of the 
original installations, in various 


sections of the country and under 


| 
| oe ‘ 
| bility of all Haas installations. 
| Toilets designed for public use, FLUSH varying conditions, are still ren- 
ti the abuse to dering perfect service — some 
| and particularly oer e 7 VALVES gp 7 
! which school children subject have never been repaired! 
. _— Haas Flush Valves have no complicated 
st contain a minimum é‘ ; , 
them, must ay mechanisms, no small ports to clog, no Quantity production, keeping 
number of moving parts in order needle-point adjustments, no metal-to-metal ° . 
, . th contacts that cause rapid wear, and are in- pace with the demand, permits 
to give continuous service wit bs a ‘ ‘ 
6 or oy goo in all waters. Instant Haas installations to be made at 
negligible upkeep costs. justment and positive control of after-fill. 


Guaranteed five years. a first-cost comparing favorably 


; with that of inferior equipment. 
Haas Valves have few parts — quip 


and these are staunchly built. After-cost will be most nominal. 
Metal-to-metal contacts that There is a Haas installation near 
cause rapid wear have been en- you, ready for your inspection at 
tirely eliminated. any time. Let us tell you where 
you can see these superior toilets 
Haas Water Closets and Haas 


Flush Valves were first made 


in service, and give you further 


information concerning them. 


Haas Equipped 


Haas Equippe 











School officials cannot over-estimate the im- 
portance of choosing toilets that seldom if ever 


CHERRY AVE. SCHOOL need repairs. Safeguard the health of the chil- 


: : ; GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
CANTON ‘OHIO. dren of your community with Haas equipment! PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Catalogue sent upon request to school board officials and architects 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO Established 1896 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most rellable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place = 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 





SCALES 
Continental Scale Works 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 


SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Sereen Corp. 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnel) System, The 


SHADE ADJUSTER 
Metal Forming Corp. 


SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 


SKY LIGHTS—METAL 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 

Acme Scenic Studios 

Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 

Jackson Corp, A. P. 

Kansas City Scenic Co. 

Lee Lash Studios 

Novelty Scenic Studios 

Tiffin Scenic Studios 

Twin City Scenic Company 

Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 

Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 


STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Stedman Products Co. 


STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


TABLES 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 


TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C. 


TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 

TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 

Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 

TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Co., The 

TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 

TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 
Remington Typewriter Company 

VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 
Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 

VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
Young Pump Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


VARNISHES 
Sterling Products Co. 
Valentine & Company 


(Continued from Page 171) 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Young Pump Company 

VENTILATORS 
Allweather Ventilator Co., Inc. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 

VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

WAINSCOTING 

Stedman Products Co. 


WARDROBES 
K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


WATER PURIFIERS 

Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
WATER SYSTEMS 

Myers & Bros. Co., F. E. 
WEATHERSTRIPS 

Athey Company, The 

Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 

Austral Window Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Truscon Steel Company 

Universal Window Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 

Austral Window Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 

American Fence Construction Co. 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
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Detroit Steel Products Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADES 

Aeroshade Company 

Athey Company 

Columbia Mills, Ine. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. 1. 

Maxwell & Co., S. A. 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 

Columbia Mills, Ine. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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The New Pedagogy 

If, as predicted, it shall come to pass that 
radio conquers the educational world along with 
everything else, then the college curriculum of 
the future will read about as follows: 

1. English Literature from Chaucer to Milton. 
Broadcasted by the Hartford Steam Laundry 
Ensemble. 

2. Analytical Geometry, Differential and In- 
tregal Calculus. By the Continental Typewriter 
Quartet. 

38. The Greek Dramatists. 
Table Water Gang. 

4. Theory of Music and Harmony. 
Wichita Oriental Rug Distributers, Inc. 
5. Microbiology and Parasitology. 

Asbestos Roofing Corporation. 

6. France under Louis XIV. By the Simplex 
Millinery Trio. 

7. Bible Appreciation. By the Madison Square 
Garden Amusement Company.—N. Y. Sun 

Needed Fixing 

Absent-minded Professor: “Goodness. That 
clock needs fixing. It just struck one four 
times.” 


By the Minnehaha 
By the 
By the 


Portrait of a Pedagog 

His face is as white 

As the hard chalk 

That he scrawls monotonously 

Across the somber blackboard. 

His eyes are dim moons 

Feebly reflecting 

The desiccated suns 

Of his college days. 

And he curves over 

A polished desk 

Droning dusty platitudes 

Into the ears of “Young America.” 
—-Morris Abel Beer, in N, Y. Sun. 

Experience Teaches 

The teacher had been reading to her class 
about the forests of America. 

“And now, boys,” she said, “which one of you 
can tell me which pine has the longest and sharp- 
est needles?” 

Up went a hand in the front row. 

“Well, Tommy?” 

“The purcupine.” 

’Twas Ever Thus 

“What’s the fuss in the schoolyard, sonny?” 
asked a man passing a ward school. 

“Why, the doctor’s just been around examinin’ 
us, an’ one of the deficient boys is knockin’ hell 
out of a perfect kid.” 


Teacher: “What gives your mother the most 
trouble in her housekeeping ?” 
Jimmy: “Father!” 
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Wife: John, dear, how would you like to have 
mother for dinner on Sunday? 

The Professor (absent-mindedly): 
stewed; you know I’m not particular. 


Boiled or 
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They Raised a Cackle 

Dorothy, aged six, had been going to school 
only a few days. She had learned to raise her 
hand if she wanted anything. One day she put 
this method into effect when she was sent to the 
chicken-house to get the eggs. Just as she 
reached the chicken-house door her mother heard 
her say: 

“All you chickens that have laid eggs, raise 
your hands.” 

That New Schoolhouse 

The auditorium of the new schoolhouse in a 
certain town was described in the local paper 
as follows: 

The first large floor which is elevated, will 
seat six hundred persons, then there is a double 
gallery that will seat an additional number of 
people fitted with upholstered seats. 


Father: “Son, what does this 60 on your re- 
port card mean?” 

Son: “Don’t know, father, unless it’s the 
temperature of the room.” 

Strange 

Schoolmaster: “Give me a good example of 
coincidence.” 

Brown, Minor: “My father and mether were 
married on the same day.” 

Susceptible Audience 

Professor: “I am going to speak on liars to- 
day. How many of you have read the twenty- 
fifth chapter of the text?” 

Nearly every student raised his hand. 

Professor: “Good! You are the very group 
to whom I wish to speak. There is no twenty- 
fifth chapter.” 

Easy 

“Now, William.” said his teacher, who was 

testing her scholar’s knowledge of the proverbs, 


“let’s see if you can finish this one: ‘Cleanliness 
is next to’—what?” 
“Impossible,” was the quick response. 


Well Trained 

The superintendent of the school was proud 
of the way the pupils were trained for a fire 
drill. 

One day he said: “Now, children, what 
would you do if I told you the building was on 
fire?” 

A hundred children gave the answer. 

One day a lecturer came to visit. 

The superintendent said: “Now, children, 
what would you do if I told you Dr. Van Dyke 
was going to lecture here today?” They all 
answered: ‘We would rise promptly, put away 
our books, then quietly and without disorder file 
into the street.” 


Pupil—I don’t think I should make a zero on 
this test. 

Teacher—Correct, but that’s the lowest mark 
I can give. 

English Teacher—“Do you think it is correct 
to say, ‘He summers in the country’?” 

Pupil—“Why not? You can say, ‘He falls in 
the mud,’ or ‘he springs in the water’.” 

Closer Home 

Teacher—What are the products of the West 
Indies ? 

Little Osgar—I don’t know. 

Teacher—Yes, you do. Where do you get 
your sugar? 

Little Osgar—Borrow it next door. 

These Modern Times 

Schoolgirl (at the telephone)—‘“Oh, father, do 
come home. I’ve mixed the plugs in some way. 
The radio is all covered with frost and the ice- 
box is singing, “Way Out West in Kansas.”— 
Success. 

Dangers of Intellect 

A worried mother living in the East Side of 
New York wrote to her boy’s teacher as follows: 

“Please do not push Tommy too hard, for so 
much of his brains is intelleck that he ought to 
be held back a good deal or he will run to intel- 
leck entirely, and I do not desire it. So please 
hold him back so as to keep his intelleck from 
getting bigger than his body and injuring him 


for life.””—Life. 
And They Did 


A few days after a farmer had placed his two 
children in a school, a book agent called on him 
and said, “Now that your children go to school, 
you ought to buy them an encyclopedia.” 

“Buy them an encyclopedia? Hanged if I do,” 
was his reply. “Let them walk, like I did.” 


Aggie Freshman: “I have never kissed a 
girl. Er—May I kiss you?” 

Home Economics Student: “What do you 
think I am? An agricultural experiment sta- 
tion ?”—Country Gentleman. 
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IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF ZINC 
COATINGS 

The American Society for Testing Materials, 
under the direction of the American Standards 
Committee of New York City, has completed the 
organization of a committee to undertake the 
work of standardizing the quality of zinc coat- 
ings for iron and steel products. 

The work is in charge of six technical com- 
mittees representing hardware and fastenings; 
sheets and sheet products; plates, bars, struc- 
tural shapes and products; pipes, conduits, and 
fittings; wire and wire products; methods of 
testing. The scope of the work will include a 
wide range of product and methods of general 
industrial importance. All types of zinc coatings, 
including the spray process, hot-dip and electro- 
galvanizing, sherardizing, and electroplating will 
be included in the study of the committee. 


Trade Publications 


New Palmer Catalog. The Palmer Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of the 
Palmer multi-service products, has issued a new 
catalog describing and illustrating its list of 
sanitary supplies, including soap dispensers, 
toilet paper fixtures, floor brushes, blackboard 
eraser cleaners, erasers, mopsticks and mop- 
wringers, dusters, dustpans, liquid soap, and dis- 
infectants and cleaning, compounds. 

Information concerning any of the products 
mentioned may be obtained by writing to the 
Palmer Co., 56-58 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Durand Steel Lockers. The Durand Steel 
Locker Co., of Aurora, IIl., has issued a special 
catalog devoted to steel lockers and their in- 
stallation. The pamphlet offers a series of 
articles dealing with lockers in the modern 
school and gives detail drawings, specifications 
and sizes of lockers suitable for different 
schools. The pamphlet also describes and 
illustrates typical finishes for locker installa- 
tions in green, gray, brown and blue, harmoniz- 
ing with marble, tile wainscoting, or other in- 
terior trim. 

The Durabilt lockers are built to resist hard 
use and abuse and they have gained a reputa- 
tion for trouble-free service. 

Information concerning the Durabilt lockers 
may be obtained by writing to the Durabilt 
Steel Locker Co., 462 Arnold Ave., Aurora, III. 


Didn’t Keep Her Word 
“Well, Johnny, how did you like school?” 
“I didn’t like it a bit. The teacher put me on 
a chair and told me to sit there for the present. 
And I sat, and sat, and she never gave me the 
present.” 
After the Meeting 


Secretary: ‘What are you looking for, sir?” 
Professor: “My glasses.” 

Secretary: “Why, you’ve got them on!” 
Professor: “What a good thing you told 


me—I was just going out without them.” 


It was Friday afternoon and almost time for 
school to be dismissed. The teacher was some- 
what relaxed as well as the children, and to 
occupy the remaining time pleasantly, he pro- 
posed that he be asked questions. “If I fail to 
answer your questions,” he said, “I will give the 
asker sixpence. Fire away, boys!” 

One smart lad responded. “Please sir, why 
am I like a dead horse?” The schoolmaster 
thought hard. “H’m, that’s a hard one,” he 
said. “A dead horse—well, I give it up.” The 
boy hesitated. “Please, sir, it’s because I’m 
waiting for the tanner.” 

Teacher—‘Now tell me what were the 
thoughts that passed through Sir Isaac Newton’s 
mind when the apple fell on his head?” 

Bright Boy—“I guess he felt awful glad it 
wasn’t a brick.” 

Teacher in English ause—"Why didn’t you 
speak louder?” 

Pupil—*A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


“Harry,” said the teacher, “can you tell me 
what animal attaches himself most to man?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Harry. “The bull- 
dog.” 
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The Mt. Pleasant Branch of the 
Washington, D. C., Public Library 
—The “Browsing Room” 


The “Enduring Quality’’ 
of Library Bureau Equipment 


EARS give the greatest test of all 

things. In the library the years tell 

not only the strength and endurance of 
furniture and equipment, but also its good 
taste, its conformity to lasting standards of 
beauty and harmony. 


In both these respects the furniture and 
equipment of Library Bureau are unexcelled. 
The librarian of a famous college compli- 
ments us upon the way in which new equip- 
ment is made to harmonize with that which 
was installed by Library Bureau over 30 
years ago. 


Much Library Bureau equipment of the 


past is still in use. A librarian writes us: 
“On our 25th anniversary, we take satisfac- 
tion in the enduring quality of Library Bu- 
reau furniture.” 


Such satisfaction is of two kinds. The 
pieces that were installed so long ago still 
contribute to the atmosphere of the library 
as a cultural center. In addition, such furni- 
ture has conserved the library’s funds. Money 
that might otherwise have been absorbed by 
repairs or replacements has been available for 
more progressive purposes. The high stand- 
ard of value which Library Bureau so zeal- 
ously maintains has again justified itself. 


By keeping constantly abreast of all library progress, Library Bureau holds the high regard of the library 
profession. Its experience with the problems of library equipment and library method is cheerfully shared 
with all who are in library work. Your questions will have prompt attention. Address them to the Library 
Division, Library Bureau, 118 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 451 Broadway, New York City, or 214 West 


Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
Los Angeles, Calif., 39 Second St., 


Pacific Coast Distributors, McKee & Wentworth, 759 So. Los Angeles St., 
San Francisco, Calif., or 447 Dexter Horton Bldg., Third Ave. and 


Cherry St., Seattle, Washington. 


Library 


Division: 
LIBRARY BUREAU 


Bureau 


RAND KARDEX BUREAU 


SAFE-CABINET GLOBE-WERNICKE 
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RELIABLE 


Uniformity of Materials — Supervised 
Installation — Financial Responsibility 


Physical and chemical tests of raw 
materials assure uniformity. Thor- 
ough supervision and strict observ- 
ance of engineering principles assure 


successful installation. 

Satisfactory results are guaranteed by 
the resources of an organization with 
sixty years of business experience. 


MOULDING’S FLOORS 


T-M-B Flooring 


A permanent quiet flooring with a 
durable, rubber-like texture. It is ap- 
plied over cement or wood, forming 
a seamless, sanitary surface easy to 
clean. It gives distinctive beauty at 
a cost often less than for other floor- 
ings. Made in red, brown, green and 
black. Used in all kinds of buildings. 


T-M-B Acid 
Resisting Flooring 


A special compound of T-M-B Floor- 
ing where protection is desired from 
acids, alkalies and water. In labora- 
tories of schools, colleges and indus- 
trial plants T-M-B Acid Resisting 
Flooring has proved its ability to give 
long service under severely adverse 
conditions. 


T-M-B Electrical 

Insulating Flooring 

Specially compounded to serve as a 
flooring that guarantees perfect elec- 
trical insulation. It is also water- 
proof and seamless. Extensively used 
by public utilities and in electrical 
departments of schools and colleges. 


THOS. MOULDING 


133 W. Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mouldings 


Dance Floor 

Applied over any cement or wood 
surface, resulting in a smooth floor 
easily waxed to the desired slipperi- 
ness. Available in several colors. Un- 
affected by rain, snow, heat or cold. 
Used as outdoor dance floors in many 
leading amusement parks throughout 
the country. 


Outdoor Floor 


Composed of imperishable minerals 
that successfully defy frost, heat, rain 
and snow. Ideal for roof gardens, 
porches, roofs used for recreation, etc. 


Moulstone 


A permanent fire-proof floor for 
stores, lobbies, reception-rooms, toi- 
lets and offices. An ideal flooring for 
making new floors over old ones. In 
variety of colors, permitting border, 
panel and inlay design. Can be scored 
to resemble tile. Applied over cement, 
wood sub-floors or old wood floors. 


Moultyle 

A resilient tile floor of unusually dur- 
able texture. Green, red and brown 
tiles afford almost any combination 
desired. 


BRICK COMPANY 


Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


iB 


FLOORING 


MADE, LAID AND GUARANTEED BY US-60 YEARS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
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Save Money 3 Ways 


Onliwon Paper Towels have won their national 
reputation for economy because they cut down 
waste and save money in three ways. 


They are served one at a time from the sturdy locked 
Onliwon cabinet—they are served folded so that 
wet hands don’t tear through paper—the wonder- 
fully absorbent quality of the paper dries quickly 
and thoroughly. 


Free samples and descriptive literature on request. 





A.P.W.PAPER CO. ALBANY N.Y. 









The New Edition of the AUSTRAL SCHOOL BOOK is just off the press. It not 
only contains pertinent data on School Ventilation, but represents the latest in 
School building and design... School Officials and Architects are invited to 
write for a copy. 


Austral Window Co., 101 Park Ave., New York. 





